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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE: THE WAR. 


WE should have been quite content to 
leave the subject of the Mexican war with 
our readers, just as it was presented and 
submitted to them in the July number of 
this journal—we mean, in all the particu- 
lars in which it was then disc 
were it not that the President of the 
United States, under the sanction of his 
high office, and from his place of pride and 
power at the head of this Republic, 
communicating with the National Legis- 
lature, under constitutional injunction, 
and with a registered oath upon him, has 
deemed it necessary to present to the 
country a new manifesto of this war—a 
manifesto of a character so extraordinary, 
so elaborately and cunningly wrought up, 
and so well calculated to mislead the pop- 
ular mind, and to imbue it with false im- 
pressions of the plainest occurrences 
ing under our eye, and of the simplest 
facts of history—so well calc , in 
fact, “to prepare the heart of this people 
for war,” for this war, and for any war 
which the Executive may choose to un- 
dertake, no matter with what designs of 
political ambition, or with what lust of 
conquest and extended dominion, if only 
veiled under the commonest disguises— 
that we feel called upon to go once more 
somewhat at length into the subject, and 
into an examination of this remarkable 
document. That the President should 
make an effort to defend the awkward 
and unenviable position in which this war 
has placed him, does not surprise us; but 
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we confess we are amazed and confound- 

ed, considering the station he occupies, at 

the consummate boldness of some of the 

assumptions he makes, as necessary to 
ive a sufficient breadth of foundation for 
is defence to rest upon. 

The President begins with adverting to 
the fact, that there is a sentiment abroad 
in the country unfavorable to the war. 
He flatters himself that such views are 
entertained by but few, though they have 
been extensively circulated. We do not 
know how far Mr. Polk has been allowed 
to become acquainted with the real state 
of public opinion on this subject. It not 
unfrequently happens that the ruler of a 
pir oes okey Beare man in it to be 
well informed of what the people think of 
him and his government. @ suppose 
he is a diligent reader of “ The Union,” 
and that there is a warm and genial at- 
mosphere of flattery all around him, to 
keep him on comfortable terms with him- 
self Still, it seems he is not altogether 
unaware that an opinion prevails, at least 
in some quarters, that this war was 
brought on original! "y his own fault, 
and, in certainly, for objects unwor- 
thy of nation, and utterly nent 
to its sense of justice and honor. he 
knew how wide-spread and deep-seated 
this opinion is among all classes and par- 
ties; if he knew what a feeling of dis- 
gust and abhorrence this confident belief 
creates, and how extended and diffused it 
is, we know he would shrink back in- 
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stinctively, and withdraw his hand from 
the bloody work in which he is engaged, 
at the earliest moment at which the sim- 
plest objects of justice and safety could be 
secured. If the real sentiments of the 
American people could be embodied and 

resented before him, it would demand a 

igher courage than he possesses, how- 
ever brave for enterprises of this nature, 
to stand up unabashed and unblanched 
before the terrible frown, and the calm 
but indignant rebuke, he would have to 
encounter. We fear that he is making 
the common mistake of infatuated rulers, 
by fancying that the moderate and sup- 
pressed tone in which the public voice has 
thus far uttered its decided dissent from 
his policy and measures, expresses only 
the natural weakness of an interested op- 
position from which it emanates, instead 
of indicating, as it really does, that natu- 
ral repugnance which all patriotic minds 
feel when obliged to oppose and expose 
the conduct of their own government, es- 
pecially in matters involving its relations 
with other powers. We are not, how- 
ever, without some evidence that he is 
forced, at times at least, to view this mat- 
ter in its true light. The very labor 
which he has thought it necessary to be- 
stow on his defence, is some proof of his 
apprehensions lest the popular sentiment 
aginst him might be growing too formida- 
ble to be either agreeable or safe. And 
there isa sentence—which we will quote-- 
in the paragraph with which he introduces 
his defence, indicating pretty clearly that 
he was not without some uneasy impres- 
sion that the whole force of the sentiment 
of the country against him had not been 
exhibited, and that if so, there was a rea- 
son for this moderation, creditable to the 
country, but by no means flattering to 
him, and which he must be prompt to avail 
himself of still further, and turn, if possible, 
to a still more profitable account. 

: The President, as we have said, begins 
his manifesto by a reference to the un- 
favorable opinion entertained in the coun- 
try in regard to the origin and character 
of the Mexican war; and he puts forth 
promptly, in this connection, an appeal, 
not to the patriotism of the people, but to 
a false and base sentiment, which he 
would fain have instructed to confound 
all distinction between an administration 
and the country, and between right and 
wrong, and persuaded to a servile, unrea- 
soned and abject submission—a mere pas- 
sive obedience—not to the divine authori- 
ty of a country governed by constitution 
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and laws, but to the arbitrary, and, it may 
be, destructive rule of a chief, elevated, no 
matter by what unlucky accident, to the 
seat of temporary power. He undertakes 
to characterize any apparent want of such 
submission to his personal course and 
policy in this war—any lack of this pas- 
sive obedience—any difference of opinion 
with him in this matter to which one may 
dare to give utterance—as moral and legal 
treason! Here is what he says: 


‘¢ A more effectual means could not have 
been devised to encourage the enemy, and 
protract the war, than to advocate and ad- 
here to their cause, and thus to give them 
‘aid and comfort.’ ” 


The President applies this language to 
those who have been so unfortunate as 
to hold and express opinions unfavorable 
to the war, and to his agency in bringing 
it about. This is, in his judgment, to 
advocate and adhere to the cause of the 
enemy; this is to give the enemy “aid 
and comfort.” “Treason against the 
United States,” says the Constitution, 
“ shall consist....in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort.” 
And this great statute of treason Mr. 
Polk does not scruple to quote against 
those who have ventured, or shall ven- 
ture, to utter a word against his war. 
This, too, is official. It comes before us 
in a grave state paper, in which, by the 
requirement of the Constitution, he is to 
“give to Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
He officially informs Congress how, in 
his judgment, treason has been commit- 
ted against the United States. He puts 
an official interpretation on this important 
clause of the Constitution, and delivers 
his solemn judgment to Congress, that 
those who represent this war as in its in- 
ception unjust and unnecessary, thereby 
bring themselves within the purview of 
this clause, are to be regarded as poigie., 
to our enemies, giving them “aid an 
comfort,” and guilty, therefore, of treason 
against the United States. There is one 
other judicial opinion, and only one that 
we know of, in our time, to which this 
might form a fit companion and counter- 
part. It was that which Gen. Jackson 
expressed when he advised that the mem- 
bers of the Hartford Convention might 
be hanged under the second section of 
the rules and articles of war. But as 
the President does not follow up this im- 
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portant information thus given to Con- 
gress, under the Constitution—the ex- 
pression of this executive opinion con- 
cerning the law of treason, and its appli- 
cability to the guilty opponents of his 
administration and his war—with the 
recommendation of any “ measures” to 
be adopted by Congress for carrying 
his views into practical operation, we 
may conclude, perhaps, that the opinion 
itself is held rather speculatively than 
judicially, and was inserted in the Presi- 
dent’s Message rather than thrown into 
the columns of the “ Union”—where it 
much more appropriately belonged—for 
the sake of the wider circulation, and the 
more imposing effect, that might thus be 
given to it. However this may be, we 
hold the expression of a sentiment like 
this, in such a place, to be no way credit- 
able to the President, or to the country. 
If we could suppose him serious in utter- 
ing such a sentiment, we should hold him 
capable, if he had the power, or could ac- 
quire it, of suppressing, by force, all 
freedom of opinion, of speech, of the 
En. and of debate. We should hold 

im capable of establishing a tyranny of 
the worst order, a tyranny which locks 
up the minds of men from all free inqui- 
ry, and shuts them up together in the 
country, as in one great prison-house, 
from which all! light is excluded, except 
such as is permitted to struggle doubt- 
fully down to them from official sources, 
and through barred and grated avenues. 
But whether, in his heart, he entertains 
such a belief or not, still, considering 
what a formal expression he has given 
to it, and the place in which it is found, 
at least we see in it a deliberate purpose, 
if he cannot wholly suppress free discus- 
sion in regard to this war, yet to give it 
some check, and above all, by this abuse 
of the popular mind, to rouse, if possible, 
and as far as possible, a blind popular 
prejudice in the country, to vent its undis- 
criminating rage against any and all who 
may oe to have opinions of their 
own, and to express them, about the 
manner in which this war was begun, 
and the leading designs of the adminis- 
tration in bringing it on, and in its pro- 
secution. 

On this subject, we would have the 
President understand, that this very com- 
mon and cheap mode of defending the 
administration and the war, and which is 
so much in vogue with his pny: wade 
and partisans all over the yor erives 
no additional force or dignity by being 
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thus elevated to a place in his annual 
Message, to Congress. It is not made 
sublime by this elevation; and if it be 
not ridiculous, it is only because it is too 
odious to become so. And we would 
have the President understand also, that 
this is a war with Mexico in 1846, and 
not a war with England in 1812; that 


this is not a war for “free trade and 


sailors’ rights ; that it is not “ a second 
war for independence.” He mistakes 
altogether the circumstances under which 
the imputation of treason, legal or moral, 
can be made with any effect against those 
who do not happen to agree with the 
Executive in regard to the justice or ne- 
cessity of undertaking a war. There is 
no Mexican party in this country—there 
is no faction which prefers Mexico and 
Mexican interests to the soil, the home 
and the interests of their own country ; 
nor can the people, not even the weakest 
of them, be persuaded to believe any such 
absurdity—not even when the President 
himself descends to make the imputation. 

But what kind of doctrine is this which 
teaches that no citizen is at liberty to 
raise his voice against any war in which 
the country may chance to be engaged, 
or against anything about the war, or even 
to whisper a word of disapproval: and 
that to do so, is to take sides with the ene- 
my—is “to advocate and adhere to their 
cause, and thus give them aid and com- 
fort?” Is this an American doctrine—is 
it a constitutional doctrine? Whomakes 
a war in this country? How is the 
country placed in a state of war? Why, 
if it is engaged in solemn war at all as 
the Constitution contemplates, it is placed 
in that state by an act of Congress. 
Congress legislates on the subject, and 
legislates the country into the war; and 
Congress is a representative body, and its 
constituency is the people. We are ac- 
customed to call this the people’s govern- 
ment ; and the people are accustomed to 
think that it is their right, and a very sa- 
cred right, belonging to them, to canvass 
freely every act and measure of the gov- 
ernment. If Congress makes a tariff 
which does not.suit them, they condemn 
it; if Congress makes a sub-treasury 


which does not suit them, they condemn - 


it; and why, if Congress inakes a war 
which does not suit them, shall they not 
condemn Md 2 ae Vee arog does 
not suit e, the e the li 

to displace Te and elect a new Plog 
may them better. This is deemed 
the right and prerogative of the people, 
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The whole ultimate authority of the gov- 
ernment, under the Constitution, is in the 
hands of the is is our system. 
And yet we have a doctrine here which 
withdraws from the people all authority, 
and gives the whole power, present and 
ultimate, over to the government, or the 


a ag ing administration, and that, too, 
when the measure in question happens to 
be the most important and stupendous in 
which the country can be involved. And 
not only is all positive and direct autho- 
rity withdrawn from the people in such a 
case, but the very first element of their 
power is taken away ; they may not even 
canvass or discuss the measure. Yet 
this is the President’s doctrine, if he 
means anything; this seems to be the 
democratic doctrine of the day. But this 
is not the whole of it, nor the worst of it. 
We have been supposing the case of a 
war, regularly declared by Congress, the 
proper constitutional authority. But sup- 
a war undertaken by the Executive 
alone, without the authority of Congress 
—and such is demonstrably the very war 
we have on hand-—what shall be said of 
this doctrine of passive obédience as ap- 
plied to such a war? Now, indeed, as 
we thus consider it, the doctrine shines 
out, and shows us the kind of stuff it is 
made of. The Executive makes a war; 
the army is in the field, in the face of the 
enemy; battle ensues, and blood, and 
carnage, and all the horrors attendant on 
the shock of bristling hosts in deadly en- 
counter; and all this takes place before 
Congress is consulted on the subject ; 
though, at last, Congress is asked to re- 
cogmize the war, and make the necessary 
provision for carrying it on with vigor and 
effect. What now is Congress to do? 
The President declares and proclaims that 
the war is just and necessary on our 
and our only fault is that we had not be- 
it long before ; and at any rate, we are 
in it now, and that, in fact, the enemy 
began it, “ by shedding the blood of Ame- 
rican citizens on American soil.” The 
President puts the case thus before Con- 
ss, and, at the same time, Congress 
ase full well that there is not one word 
or shadow of truth in the declaration that 
the enemy had commenced hostilities, 
« by shedding the blood of American citi- 
zens on American soil ;” but that in the 
face face of day, and witnessed by 
all men, the Executive himself had com- 
menced hostilities by invading the proper 
soil, and the ancient homes and hearths 
of a foreign people, with whom, till that 


moment, we were at peace. What, we 
ask again, is Congress now todo? What 
does this notable doctrine of the Execu- 
tive, which we are considering, teach ? 
Why, that the only duty of C is 
the duty of passive obedience. If Con- 
grese, or any unlucky member of that. 
,» hesitates, stops to inquire, and 
finall ventures to assert, on indubitable 
proof, that this is an Executive war, pre- 
cipitated and begun by him, without ne- 
cessity and without apology, this is trea- 
son—this is treason! this is “advocating 
and adhering to the cause of the ont 
and giving him aid and comfort!” It 
matters not that Congress proceeds with 
the true spirit of patriotism—a sentiment 
which dwells in every generous bosom, 
along with the sentiment which makes a 
man honor his father and his mother, and 
leads him to provide for his own house- 
hold—it matters not that Congress pro- 
ceeds to make ample and prompt provision 
to succor our brave army in the field, to 
defend the country at all points against 
the public enemy ; and to prosecute the 
war, now made necessary, perhaps, post 
facto, to its conclusion in an honorable 
pees, This is not enough. There must 
& spontaneous and unbroken echo 
from the halls of the national legislature 
to the President’s manifesto—just as 
ready, loud and unbroken, as if that ma- 
nifesto contained nothing but the truth; 
and the lightest whisper of dissent is to 
be proclaimed as treason to the United 
States. At the least, if there be any, 
who cannot, in their consciences, join in 
the shout for the President’s war, they 
must humbly acquiesce and be silent. 
Here, then, clearly is a case, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, in which Congress is 
not at liberty to canvass or debate a mea- 
sure proposed by the President, or to hold 
and alter any opinions upon it, but such 
as he shall furnish it with; and that mea- 
sure, too, one of war—the most mo- 
mentous on which Congress can ever be 
called to deliberate—and one, as it hap- 
pens, explicitly and exclusively commit- 
ted to its decision by the Constitution ! 
Congress has nothing to do, but fur- 
nish men and money, just as the Presi- 
dent demands, and as long as he de- 
mands. And what sort of a government 
does this make of our Constitutional Re- 
public? What but the government of one 
man? In the nature of things, the Ex- 
ecutive has the direction of the war as long 
as it exists; and Con has no pow- 


er, by the Constitution, directly, to make 
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peace. This is to be done by treaty ; and 
the treaty-making power is, in the first 
instance, in the Res of the President. 
The control which Co ss, and the 
people through their representatives in 
Congress, might be supposed by the old- 
fashioned republicans, to have over the 
progress of a war—and especially an Ex- 
ecutive war—once begun, is mainly in the 
right to withhold the supplies necessary 
for its prosecution, when, in their delibe- 
rate judgment, it is time to make peace. 
But Congress could not well take so de- 
cisive a step as this without ——— 
their reasons to go to the public. Indeed, 
such a measure itself would bear its own 
reasons stamped upon it. And this, by the 
President’s doctrine, would be “ to adhere 
to the cause of the enemy, and thus give 
them aid and comfort.” This would be 
treason! Congress might, too, deem it 
necessary to vindicate the Constitution of 
the country by calling the President toa 
solemn account for plunging the nation 
into an unnecessary war, by his own au- 
thority, and in contempt of the proper 
authority of that body. An impeachment 
might be instituted and prosecuted against 
him. And here, too, would be treason. 
The House of Representatives, prosecut- 
ing Articles of Impeachment, the grava- 
men of which would be, that an existing 
war was precipitated and begun by the 
deliberate act of the President, and that 
without any good cause, and for unjustifi- 
able objects; and the Senate, entertaining 
such an impeachment; both would be 
guilty of “adhering to the cause of the 
enemy, and thus giving him aid and com- 
fort.” And this would be treason! And 
just as it would be with these bodies, so 
it might be with the people themselves. 
Finding the President slow to make peace, 
in the case of an Executive war, or any 
other war, when peace ought to be made, 
and Congress itself, perhaps, subservient 
to his will and interests in the matter, the 
people, tired of the war, or believing it to 

ave been unnecessary and iniquitous 
from the beginning, rise in the majesty of 
their strength, and with their own Con- 
stitutional weapon—the ballot—make an 
onslaught upon the Administration, drive 
them from power and fill their places with 
better men, and ageerr it And here, 
too, is treason ! is would be “ to advo- 
cate and adhere to the cause of the 
enemy, and thus give him aid and com- 
fort,” which is treason : and so we should 
have the people in a body committing 
treason against the United States in the 
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common and legitimate use of their own 
ballot ! 

But we will leave this doctrine of pass- 
ive obedience—heretofore advocated only 
as a part of the necessary galing of de- 
magogues, and so far ‘ea inno- 
cent, but now finding a ie ce in the An- 
nual Message of a President to Congress 
—we will leave this doctrine to the sober 
reflections of our readers, and to the re- 
oo of the people. Not in our day 

as a doctrine been seriously broached so 
poo subversive of public liberty, if it 
indeed could be seriously countenanced 
by the country. We rejoice to believe it 
will prove impotent and harmless, on 
account of its own inherent grossness 
and absurdity. 

The President finds a cheap consolation 
for the general unpopularity of the war, 
in believing that the alacrity with which 
the volunteers have obeyed the call of 
their mere? begeneag proof of “ their deep 
conviction that our cause is just.” We 
suppose, really, that it is next to impossi- 
ble for a mere politician to understand, 
exactly, what an unalloyed sentiment of 
patriotism should mean; or how an act of 
sacrifice and duty should be performed 
under the influence of such a sentiment, 
without me mixture of the narrower and 
grosser feeling of polemic politics, or of 
party, to help it along. We believe if a 
vote could be taken to-day among the 
20,000 volunteers called into the public 
service, or the survivors of them, on the 

uestion of the origin and necessity of 
this war, that Mr. Polk would find he had 
small cause for confidence on account of 
their opinions. Among the officers in the 
field, from the siaamediing general down, 
it is well understood that the war is very 
nerally condemned. All this, however, 

is matter of small importance. Certain- 
ly it is true that, in neither arm of our 
military force, regular or volunteer, have 
our countrymen allowed their convictions 
in re; to the causes and origin of this 
war, however unfavorable to the Adminis- 
tration, to interfere with their sense of 
duty to their country. Many of them we 
know, multitudes we believe, have gone 
to the field, and into the front of battle — 
perishing, not a few of them, on its 
* perilous edge”—who have never doubt- 
ak more than we now doubt, that the war 
was begun by the fault of the President, 
and has wanted from the beginning the 
sanctions which can alone make a war 
creditable to any Christian nation. But 
an enlisted soldier fights his battles, as in 
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duty bound, under orders; he does not 
make the war, nor is he responsible for it. 
The volunteer rushes to the field to fight 
for his country, as the son flies to defend 
his parent in the moment of peril; neither 
stops to ask how the quarrel began, or 
who is to blame for it. If, possibly, a lit- 
tle of the unadulterated spirit of war, so 
natural to brave hearts all the world over 
—a savor of the genuine disposition for a 
fight, after a long “ piping time of peace” 
—has come in to deepen somewhat the 
glow of patriotism in the hearts of the 
gallant men who have fought, and mean 
to fight, the necessary battles of this war, 
there would be nothing very remarkable. 
in such a state of things. At any rate 
we believe most men will think ours quite 
as rational a way of accounting for the 
promptness of our volunteers in takin 
the field, and quite as creditable to them, 
as that which the President has fallen 
upon. We have no desire, however, to de- 
rive him of one crumb of the satisfaction 
e seems to feel on the occasion of his 
notable discovery ; only we really think 
it would be quite as creditable to him, if 
he could be made to understand that, 
whether in the army or out of the army, 
all the duties of good citizens in refer- 
ence to the existing war, may be as fully 
and faithfully performed, and no doubt 
will be, as thus far they have been, by the 
people of this country, of all classes and 
conditions, as if they believed that Mexi- 
co took the first step in the war, instead 
of the Executive, or as if they were, one 
and all, the unscrupulous supporters and 
defenders both of the war and of his ad- 
ministration. 
What it is that the duty of patriotism 
- demands in a case like the present may 
be safely left to the American people to 
determine for themselves, without any 
special admonition from those who have 
set this ball in motion. The love of 
country is pervading and universal. Our 
people are not likely to exalt Mexico in 
their affections above the United States ; 
or prefer her interests to the interests of 
their own country. Since we are in the 
war, no matter how begun, or with what 
intent on the part of the Executive, we 
must get out of it the best way we can; 
and it would seem that there is no other 
way, at least under the lead of this Ad- 
ministration, but to fight our way out of 
it. As long-as we have war, we must 
support the war—we must support the 
inistration in the necessary prosecu- 
tion of the war. Congress must give 


the Executive the necessary supplies of 
men and money; though, certainly, it 
does not follow that the y eer must 
necessarily have all the men and money 
he may ask for. Congress ought to satis- 
y Jog f, in our judgment, that the con- 
uct of the war is to be adapted to the 
proper and necessary objects to be se- 
cured on our side, in prosecuting it. We 
know very well that the Executive is re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the war, and 
must be left to plan his own campaigns ; 
but it does not follow that he must be 
left to go on with a war forever in his 
own way, and for his own objects of 
spoliation or conquest. Against such 
objects, if they appear, Congress ought 
to be prompt to interpose the check which 
the Constitution has certainly given it. 
And if Congress will not interpose, or 
cannot, then nothing remains but for the 
people, at the earliest practicable moment, 
to take the remedy into their own hands. 
As being ourselves of the number of the 
people, and speaking, as we may flatter 
ourselves we do, in no very limited ex- 
tent, their opinions, in uttering our own, 
we do not hesitate now, as we have 
not heretofore hesitated, to express our 
utter distrust of the President in re- 
rd to the objects, some of them at 
east, at which he is aiming in this 
war. And we are not afraid to speak, 
and to speak very freely, just what we 
think of the whole matter ; and if Mexi- 
co should chance to hear what we say, 
we believe little harm would be done. 
We hold her for our enemy, as she is the 
enemy of our country. In times past, 
she had inflicted injuries on American 
citizens, or those for whom she is respon- 
sible had done so; and when this war 
commenced they had not been redressed. 
We now want satisfaction for these inju- 
ries. Texas, too, is ours, and Mexico 
must relinquish her pretensions to it. 
We cannot now renounce this acquisi- 
tion; and we must have that country 
with its ancient and true boundary, and 
that boundary extended, if necessary, so 
as to embrace all persons in permanent 
settlements, who were at the time the 
poner subjects of the Texan Republic. 
yond this, this country had no claims 
on Mexico when this war was commenc- 
ed, whatever claims it may acquire by the 
obstinacy of that power in maintaining 
the war. These objects attained, the 
war ought to cease. We have no right 
to another foot of territory in any part of 
the Mexican empire. e do not want 
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her territory, and if we did, we are able 
to pay for it, and Mexico ought never to 
relinquish an inch of it, but by voluntary 
cession, and on her own terms.*  Per- 
haps the President would think that this 
is “ advocating and adhering to the cause 
of the enemy, and thus giving him aid 
and comfort,”—perhaps, he would call 
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this Treason. At any rate, these are our’ 


opinions ; we are free to express them, 
and we are quite likely to abide by them. 
They indicate the terms on which we 
think peace should be made with Mexico 
—the terms on which a standing and 
om ger offer of peace should be kept 

fore the Mexican government. But 
we are compelled to leave what further 
we have to say on the true objects of the 
war and the question of peace, for some 
other occasion. We proceed now to 
some further examination of the Presi- 
dent’s Manifesto. 

Upon entering on his defence of the 
war, the President informs us very ex- 
plicitly that his object is to give “a con- 
densed review of the injuries we have 
sustained, of the causes which led to the 
war, and of its progress since its com- 
mencement.” Plain readers would read- 
ily understand from this language that 
we should, of course, have “the causes 
which led to the war” when we should 
be put in possession of “ the injuries we 
have sustained.” It turns out, however, 
in fact, quite otherwise. “The “ inju- 
ries” referred to are placed in the fore- 
ground of the picture with every possible 
disposition of light and shadow, and of 
intense coloring, which the skill of the 
artist could devise, heightened, indeed, 
even to the point of a very ridiculous ex- 
aggeration, to give them ge and 
effect. They consist of the wrongs done 
tothe persons and property of American 
citizens, by the authority of Mexico, in 
various hands, for a period of twenty 
years, and remaining unredressed at the 
commencement of this war. But after 
the display of these injuries has been 
carried through nearly one-fifth part of 
the entire message, behold, we come in 
the end, to the lame and impotent con- 
clusion, that, after all, they had nothing 
to do with “ the causes which led to the 
war.” This part of the message is 
warded off with this very significant 
confession : 
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** Such are the grave causes of complaint 
on the part of the United States, against 
Mexico—causes which existed long before 
the annexation of Texas to the American 
Union—and yet, animated by the tone of 
peace and a magnanimous moderation, we 
did not adopt those measures of redress 
which, under such circumstances, are; the 
justified resort of injured nations.” 


Thus far, then, it is manifest, we are 
no nearer the causes which led to the 
war than before, notwithstanding this for- 
mal and circumstantial showing up of 
our wrongs and injuries. It is manifest, 
that the task which the President had 
imposed on himself, namely, that of show- 
ingus “ the causes which led to the war,” 
had yet to be performed, even after he 
had taken so much pains to make us sen- 
sible of the sufferings we had endured at 
the hands of Mexico. “The war,” said 
the President, “has been represented as 
unjust and unnecessary, and as one of 
aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy ;” and he sat down to 
compose this manifesto, expressly and 
professedly, for the purpose of repelling 
this injurious imputation on him and his 
administration. Let it be observed, that 
this is not a dispatch addressed to Mexi- 
co to show her, now that we are in the 
war, what causes of complaint we have 
against her, for which she must consent 
to give us satisfaction before the war can 
cease ; but it is literally and prolYessedly 
a defence, addressed to his own country- 
men, and designed to justify the Execu- 
tive himself before the people of the 
United States, for his amaiiel and mea- 
sures in reference to the war. He had 
been charged with having himself pre- 
cipitated and brought on hostilities, and 
that not only without reference to the 
true causes of complaint we had against 
Mexico, but really, as was believed, for 
purposes of territorial acquisition and ag- 
grandizement —thus trampling on the 
Constitution of his country in two vital 
respects at one and the same time. This 
was the charge ; and we assume nothing 
when we say that the Message was ex- 
pressly designed as a defence against 
this serious impeachment of his con- 
duct. The first and leading fact in this 
charge had reference to the origin of the 
war, and it was affirmed that the Execu- 
tive was responsible for it, inasmuch as 





* We leave out of our consideration here the question of the expenses of the war. Any 


claim we might have on that score would depend on 


the blame that might justly attach to 


Mexico : first in obliging us to go into the war, (if she did so,) and next in unreasonably 
refusing to make peace. 
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hostilities were begun by our own army, 
under his orders, and it was to this point 
that the President undertook first of all 
to address his defence. What, then, has 
he given us to begin with ? Why, a most 

rate exposition of wrongs and inju- 
ries which he insists might have led to 
the war, but which he confesses did not ! 
And if these wrongs and injuries really 
had nothing to do with the origin of the 
war, it is natural that we should inquire 
why they have been paraded and recapitu- 
lated with so much pomp and circum- 
stance in the foreground of his defence. 
We are sorry to be obliged to say that 
we see in all this, only one of those com- 
mon juggles practiced by those who mean 
to carry off a successful deception; the 
attention of the audience is to be divert- 
ed and absorbed, while the trick is per- 
formed before theireyes, and escapes de- 
tection. We dare say there are thousands 
of readers, especially of those who feel 
bound beforehand to think that every- 
thing the President does is exactly right, 
and that there are of course good reasons 
for everything he does, who have risen 
from the perusal of this document with 
the firm conviction, not only that Mexico 
has done us grievous wrong in the mat- 
ter of our unredressed claims on her jus- 
tice, which is all very true, but that these 
very wrongs have been “the causes 
which led to the war.” So the Presi- 
dent intended they should believe even 
in the face of his confession to the con- 


e desire, at least so far as our 
readers are concerned, that they shall fall 
into no error of this sort. Let it be kept 
distinctly in view all the while, that our 
unredressed claims on Mexico had no- 
thing to do with the origin of this war. 
They were not in the number of the 
causes which led to it. That there are 
such claims, the whole country knows ; 
and nobody disputes, that when claims 
like these remain long unsettled and un- 
paid, either by positive refusal, or through 
evasion or inexcusable neglect, the na- 
tion may be justified in resorting to force 
—either reprisalx, or war if necessary— 
in order to obtain satisfaction. We have 
elsewhere said, and we repeat, that, in 
our judgment, on the strictest ground of 
right, the United States might have had 
a justifiable cause, on account of these 
claims, for commencing hostilities against 
Mexico, if they had chosen todoso. We 
think that when Mexico, taking offence 
at annexation, suspended all diplomatic 


intercoursé with us, leaving these claims 
unsatisfied, and giving them for the time 
no further attention, she took an attitude 
which could not strictly be justified, and 
which left us at liberty, if we had so 
chosen, to take our remedy into our own 
hands. Just-minded men everywhere, 
we believe, in the country and out of it, 
have felt no surprise, that Mexico should 
have been irritated and vexed with the 
measure of annexation, and the whole 
course of events which led to it; but 
then it was not a wrong which she had 
a right to resent by war, or by assumin 
an attitude which, for the time, seem 
like a refusal, or might be construed into 
a refusal,to satisfy us for our claims. 
This was the error she committed, and it 
is one, as events have turned out, which 
ive us a capital advantage over her. All 
is, however, belongs to the question of 
these claims as between the United States 
and Mexico. Between the people and 
the President, the question is, what had 
these claims to do with the commence- 
ment of this war? And we answer em- 
phatically as before—nothing at all. 

In our former article, already referred 
to, we entered at some length into the 
subject of “our relations with Mexico.” 
In the survey which we then took of 
those relations, we showed our readers, 
by ample recurrence to historical detail, 
just what original causes of complaint 
we had against Mexico, out of which it 
was ible to make a war. We show- 
ed that they had reference solely to 
these unsatisfied claims. We showed, 
to some extent, the character of these 
claims, from which it might appear how 
little there was in some of them to de- 
mand the interposition of the government 
at all—claims, for example, to the tune 
of a million or two, arising on unfulfilled 
land contracts with Mexico—while others 
certainly were of a nature to deserve and 
require its active and zealous interfer- 
ence; we showed that however much 
Mexico had neglected or evaded attention 
to these claims in times gone by, yet she 
had never at any time, in terms, refused 
to recognize and settle these, and not 
only so, but that in fact every claim we 
had against her, down to the very last 
and least, had, in the month of March, 
1844, when our Minister, Mr. Thompson, 
left that country, been actually recog- 
nized, and proyision made, by solemn 
convention, for the final adjustment and 
pa ent of each and all, to the last dol- 
ar. Mr. Thompson had, as he declared, 
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“ cleared the docket.” It is true, these 
claims—many of them—were again put 
afloat by the unfortunate refusal of our 
government to ratify the convention 
which Mr. Thompson had negotiated 
with Mexico, and as he made it for the 
principal reason that the convention for 
the adjustment of the claims was to sit 
in Mexico and not at Washington—a 
very insufficient reason for that refusal, 
as we humbly think, since the nomination 
of the Umpire was secured to the United 
States by that concession. It was a 
most unhappy time for any light cause 
to throw back the subject matter of these 
claims on future negotiation, when the 
disturbing and distracting measure of the 
Annexation of Texas was just coming 
on, (a serious movement towards which 
had already begun,) and which, as all 
men were forewarned and foresaw, could 
not do less than break up, temporarily at 
least, all friendly relations and intercourse 
between the two governments. But for 
this ill-considered and inopportune rejec- 
tion of Mr. Thompson’s convention with 
Mexico, it is ve lain, that exactly at 
the time when Mr. Polk’s war movement 
towards that country was commenced, 
instead of having the unredressed “ wrongs 
and injuries” of our citizens to harp upon 
in his message, a commission might have 
been actually sitting for the peaceable ad- 
justment of these wrongs and injuries, as 
so many matters of account are adjusted 
every day in our courtsof justice. What 
might have happened, when Mexico, on 
account of Annexation, withdrew her 
Minister from this country, and declined 
all friendly diplomatic intercourse with 
us, of course we have no means of 
knowing. But we see no reason to con- 
clude, unless she had finally made up her 
mind to declare war, and take the field 
for Texas and against annexation—a 
conclusion to which it is now manifest, 
she would never have brought herself— 
that she would have broken up, or in any 
manner disturbed the Court of Commis- 
sion, if it had then been actually in ses- 
sion. She might have done so possibly ; 
and so much at least is certain, that from 
the time when the measure of Annexa- 
tion was a thing resolved on at Washing- 
ton, Mexico neglected to pay the quarter- 
ly instalments due from her by previous 
convention. Probably she thought—it is 
very natural she should think—in the 
new relations between the two powers, 
that, giving up Texas, as she undoubted- 
ly felt she must, sooner or later, peacea- 
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bly or otherwise, and when the unsettled 
question of bo for Texas should 
come to be adjusted, the United States 
would be found indebted to her for terri- 
tory, after which we are eternally grasp- 
ing, which would enable her to pay off 
our claims in a manner more convenient 
than by the advance of some millions of 
Mexican dollars. ngs imagined at 
that period, certainly Mexico did not, 
that we were going to take, in the name 
of Texas, all the territory in the owner- 
ship and proper possession of Mexico, up 
to the Rio Grande, including Santa Fe, 
without at least making some compensa- 
tion for it; and Mexico had some right 
to count upon it, that, in one way or 
another, we should want all the land we 
could get. We think, at any rate, that 
nobody can wonder, whatever blame may 
attach to this conduct, that she did not 
continue to pay her hard dollars into our 
treasury after she found that Annexation 
was inevitable, and that she should con- 
clude to wait, before coming to a-final 
settlement of the residue of our claims, 
until she could ascertain how much land 
we were resolved to have, and how much 
money, by way of set-off tothese claims, 
we were willing to allow her for it. In- 
deed, on this subject we may add, that 
what we have here supposed Mexico to 
have anticipated, has been pretty distinct- 
ly avowed by the President as the policy 
of the Administration. We doubt, in- 
deed, if the President from the first, 
notwithstanding all the clamor he has 
raised about our unsettled claims on 
Mexico, has ever felt any serious regret 
after Annexation was effected with an 
undefined boundary for Texas, that Mex- 
ico should not have been brought to an 
independent settlement of these claims. 
He has evidently been satisfied to have 
them held in reserve,as the means of 
wringing from Mexican necessities a 
better and more comprehensive boundary 
for Texas than could otherwise be ob- 
tained. Perhaps we may find in the end 
that even California floated in his vision 
as an additional acquisition to be obtain- 
ed by the same means. At any rate, we 
have before us in this very message, a 
brief but significant declaration from the 
President, to which we can give no in- 
terpretation short of that just now sug 
gested. When speaking of Mr. Slidell’s 
unsuccessful mission to Mexico, and the 
unds on which she refused to receive 
Minister, he says, “The Mexican 
government well knew . . . that the two 
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questions boundary and indemnit 
should be a | of ta as poms: 
ly and_ inseparably blended, and they 
ought to have seen that this course was 
best calculated to enable the United States 
to extend to them the most liberal justice.” 
In other words, as we read this language, 
Mexico ought to have known that we 
should insist, at all events, on a very lib- 
eral boundary for Texas, and want pro- 
bably some independent slices of her ter- 
ritory besides, and that we should be 
able to allow her a more liberal consider- 
ation for all this by trading off our claims 
to her by way of compensation, while she 
would find on her part, this mode of pay- 
ment to us, much less onerous than the 
heavy drain which would otherwise be 
im on her slender territory. 

e cannot, in our notice of that part 
of the President's Message relating to 
these claims, consent to pass by, without 
comment, the extraordinary tone of ex- 
gaa in which he indulges on this 
whole subject. It is a small compliment 
which he pays to the intelligence and ge- 
neral information of those whom he is 
addressing when he ventures on a broad 
assertion like this: “The wrongs which 
we have suffered from Mexico almost ever 
since she became an independent pow- 
er, and the patient endurance with which 
we have borne them, are without a paral- 
lel in the history of modern civilized na- 
tions.” This was very bold language 
for the President of the United States to 
hold in the face of a history so recent 
and so well known as ours. One would 
really suppose, trom reading this sentence, 
followed up, as it is, with every choice 
term and epithet that could well be select- 
ed to give intensity to the character of 
enormity and outrage which is charged 
on the acts of Mexico, that this was the 
oy instance in which American citizens 

suffered in their persons and property 
by the unjust and lawless proceedings of 
foreign governments ; least of all would 
any one suppose that the President could 
be aware that our short history is full of 
just such cases. Or did he suppose that 
few persons in the country would proba- 
bly recollect, just now, what our expe- 
rience had been in this respect, and 
he could, therefore, venture, with im- 
punity, to treat the wrongs which Mexi- 
co had done us, as if nobody had ever 
heard of such wrongs before, from any 
other quarter. 

If there is any one thing more remark- 
able than another in our relations with 


foreign countries, it is the extraordinary 
number of instances which have occur- 
red in our short term of national exist- 
ence, of outrage and injury committed on 
the persons and property of American 
citizens by foreign powers, and the ex- 
traordinary patience we have exhibited 
under these injuries, in deference, and 
steady adherence, to the policy of our 
government from the beginning, in favor 
of peace, as long as war wary a avoided 
with honor. During the wars which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution, and which 
involved at one time or another, nearly 
every-considerable power in Europe, the 
United States, as the most important 
maritime, neutral nation, became the sub- 
ject of every species of illegal exaction 
and depredation, in their trade and com- 
merce, which the wit and rage of the 
belligerent powers could devise. These 
outrages continued through a series of 
ears. England, France, Spain, Hol- 
and, Naples, Denmark, all engaged in 
the commission of these offences. Nor 
have such acts been confined to the Con- 
tinental governments; we have been 
subjected to similar outrages in our own 
hemisphere, and from other quarters be- 
sides Mexico, We settled this business 
with England by a war, because of the 
peculiar nature of her depredations, par- 
ticularly on the high seas, and the doc- 
trines she set up and maintained in their 
justification. But we settled with all the 
rest by treaty—not, however, generally 
without great difficulty, and very great 
delay. The claims which we had on the 
European Governments for spoliation and 
illegal seizure of property, dated, some of 
them, as far back as 1805 or 6, and the 
injuries complained of ran through several 
years. The claims on Spain were set- 
tled through the cession of Florida to the 
United States in 1819. Those on the 
Danish Government were not settled till 
1830; the Treaty of indemnity with Na- 
les was concluded in 1832. Mr. Rives’ 
aty with France was in 1831. If 
Mr. Polk would take the trouble to look 
a little into the nature and character of 
the various acts of spoliation, insult and 
injury committed under the authority, 
and often by the special direction, of the 
French Government, on the persons and 
property of American citizens, through 
a series of years, he would find that the 
wrongs we have. suffered from Mexico 
are not altogether without a parallel. 
And yet in that case a quarter of a cen- 
tury passed away, counting from the 
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commencement of these outrages, before 
redress was obtained. Every possible 
difficulty was thrown in the way of their 
adjustment ; and it was not till that gov- 
ernment passed, at length, into the hands 
of the present sovereign, that satisfac- 
tion was obtained. France then ac- 
knowledged herself indebted to citizens 
of the United States, in the sum of 
25,000,000 francs, which was probably 
about one-third of the amount really and 
justly due. If ever a war could be jus- 
tified for injuries of this nature, it might 
have been against France—not only on 
account of the aggravated character of 
the acts complained of, but on account 
also of the frivolous pretexts set up, at 
various times, to evade the claims, and 
finally to get rid of them altogether. 
Indeed, in every one of the cases referred 
to, the United States might have found 
occasion to go to war, if it had not been 
much better to remain at peace—quite as 
much occasion, indeed, in nearly every 
instance, as anybody could find for war 
against Mexico on the same account. 
Some of the claims against Mexico were 
for injuries of a very outrageous charac- 
ter—never, however, for one moment at- 
tempted to be justified by the government. 
But others, among the very largest in 
amount, and helping, more than all the 
rest together, to make up that round sum 
of three millions and a third which the 
President is so fond of parading before 
the country as having been left undecid- 
ed by the Commission at Washington 
in 1842, are claims of a very different 
character. We are not aware upon what 
principle it is that the government is call- 
ed on to take cognizance of a claim 
founded on a mere breach of contract for 
land, between a citizen of the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico. We 
are quite sure that our government has 
never listened to any claim of this sort 
against any other power ; and we should 
think it well enough to take care that 
it do not set an awkward precedent against 
itself in this matter. At any rate, what- 
ever may be saidof other claims on Mexi- 
co, these certainly are not exactly the 
sort of cases to make a war out ~ and 
we are sorry to see them so carefully 
brought in by the President on all occa- 
sions, to swell the amount which Mexico 
is charged with holding back from us, 
and for which he insists we ought to 
have gone to war long ago. Claims of 
the nature of these—even those the least 
admitting of excuse or apology—have, in 
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all the practice of the government, been 
deemed much more fitly satisfied by ap- 
propriate sums of money, though obtain- 
ed with extreme difficulty, and after many 
years of patient solicitation, than re- 
dressed by war. And there has been 
nothing to take the claims against Mexi- 
In truth, as we 
have seen, they were all in the way of 
amicable adjustment, when the measure 
of Annexation came in to break up, for 
the time, our friendly relations with that 
power ; and we have not a doubt that in 
due time, with a becoming patience on 
our part, and some judicious treatment of 
the case, the obstructions which that 
event threw in the way might have been 
removed, and full satisfaction for everv 
just claim peaceably obtained, to the last 
dollar. 

But let us be allowed now to recur 
once more to the fact, that after all this 
show of brave indignation, which we 
have in the Message on account of these 
unsatisfied claims, we do not yet find in 
them “the causes which have led to the 
war.” How, indeed, could we? It is 
for Congress to inake any war that is be- 
gun on the part of this nation for any 
cause ; and certainly Congress did not 
make this war, nor was it ever asked to - 
do so by the Executive, whether for this 
cause or any other. So far from all this, 
the President insists that the war was 
begun by Mexico, when Congress, of 
course, had nothing to do but to recog- 
nize its existence, and provide the means 
for its prosecution on our part. It is 
true, we do not agree—we wish we could, 
since we are in the war—that hostilities 
were begun by Mexico. ree were be- 
gun by the Executive ; and still, confess- 
edly, without the slightest reference to 
these claims. Under this state of facts, 
we think they are made to occupy quite 
too large a space, and figure too con- 
spicuously, in a grave State Paper, which 
professed to be about to give us “ the 
causes which led to the war.” 

But we turn now to that part of the 
Message which does in reality treat of 
the “causes which led to the war.” 
The object of the President is to shift the 
responsibility of the war, in its inception, 
from himself, and fasten it upon Mexico. 
The mode is easily described. The first 
actual collision of arms took place on the 
left bank of the Bravo, by an attack of 
the Mexican forces on a detachment of 
United States troops. This the Presi- 
dent, of course, holds to be the com- 
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mencement of hostilities; here the war 
began. To this view, however, he is 
aware, a serious difficulty has been inter- 
. What was our army doing on the 
bank of the Rio Grande ? as not 
this the proper soil of Mexico, at any 
rate occupied by her citizens, governed 
her laws, dotted with her waters and 
cities, and with her military posts 2? And 
this brings the President in earnest to 
the task which he had imposed on him- 
self, and bravely indeed does he encounter 
the difficulties and perils of his position. 
Nothing daunts him—nothing stays his 
march. He now deals with the familiar 
history of his country, and with current 
events, just as he had already dealt with 
the Constitution ; they are cast aside, or 
trampled beneath his feet. Having 
shown by an elaborate argument that 
Texas belongs to the United States by 
the process of Annexation—a point on 
which he might have spared himself all 
ment—he | rere to maintain, with 
gravity and earnestness, that 'Texas 
—the Texas thus annexed to the United 
States—has its western boundary—its 
historical, well-defined and indisputable 
boundary—on the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source! The army of the 
United States, then, was in its proper 
place on the left bank of that river, and 
so Mexico did begin this war, by invading 
our territory, and “shedding the blood of 
American citizens on American soil !” 
In the earnest desire which we con- 
stantly feel to treat President Polk with 
the respect due to the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation, our commentary on this 
part of his manifesto shall be confined 
as strictly as possible to his allegations, 
and the conclusions he draws from them. 
In the first place the President goes 
back to the Treaty of 1803, by which 
France ceded to the United States “the 
Colony —— of Louisiana,” notori- 
ously without any expression of limits or 
boundary whatever, for the professed pur- 
pose of finding a definite bonidany for 
the Spanish or Mexican province of 
Texas. “Texas,” he says, “ as ceded to 
the United States by France in 1803,” has 
been always claimed as extending west 
to the Rio Grande.” _ It is difficult to con- 
ceive at the first blush that the President 
is here speaking of the treaty which 
ceded the mighty province of Louisiana 
to the United States ; and yet he could 
not refer toany other. If he,had said that 
Louisiana, as ceded to the United States, 
had been sometimes claimed as extending 
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to the Rio Grande, we could have under- 
stood such an allegation as at least ap- 
proaching historical truth. Louisiana, 
ceded as a vast province principally of pri- 
meval a an — tat — 
ing a single line or even point un 5 
one cinmeaed clalesed as cmuaiiog 
to the Rio Grande—focbl claimed, for 
diplomatic objects, as the President must 
very ‘well know. It was rather a pre- 
tension than a claim ; while, on the other 
hand, Spain never ceased to claim the 
country east of the Rio Grande, and to 
the Sabine, as belonging to her and not 
at all within the province of Louisiana ; 
and she did not hesitate, as she had oc- 
casion, to back her claims by military 
possession. 

But the President does not stop with 
the allegation that Texas, eo nomine, was 
ceded to the United States by France, 
with its western limits on the Bravo—for 
so he means, at least, the casual reader 
shall understand him; but in order to 
forge his chain of title in unbroken links, 
he next refers to “ the Texas which was 
ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 
1819,” as embracing the country up to 
the Rio Grande, and precisely as if this 
same T'exas, eo nomine, had been ceded to 
Spain by the United States. Just how 
much historical truth is here exhibited 
will appear from a very simple statement. 

The Treaty referred to, after ceding to 
the United States the two Floridas—not 
from the Perdido merely, to which on the 
east the United States had claimed for their 
province of Louisiana, but from the Mis- 
sissippi up to which Spain had pushed her 
ree cI NE me to establish a 

undary line between the respective 
countries of the two contracting parties 
west of the Mississippi ; that is to say, 
between the colonial possessions of Spain, 
on the one side, and the province of 
Louisiana as now owned by the United 
States on the other. This line begins on 
the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
river Sabine, and follows the western 
bank of that river towards its source. 
— described the <a wow Pg two 

igh contracti ies,” says the 
Nene od mice at 
rights, claims and pretensions to the 
territories described by the said line ;” 
the United States renouncing all preten- 
sions to the territories west and north of 
that line, and Spain renouncing all pre- 
tensions to the territories east and north 
of that line. As toall the territories on 
the one side and the other of the Sabine, 
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this was just the common case of de- 
fining, by treaty, a boundary line be- 
tween two countries, by mutual 
ment, where no definite line positively 
described had been fixed before, and 
where there had been mutual and con- 
flicting claims and pretensions. And 
this plain and simple proceeding is made 
to figure in the Message as if Pe grea 
cession of Texas, eo nomine, been 
made by the United States to Spain! 
Having carried his work forward thus 
far, no doubt to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, the President next proceeds to ex- 
hibit the various acts of the Republic of 
Texas, in minute and particular detail, 
which go to prove, as he seems to think, 
that she “ always claimed this river (the 
Rio Grande) as her western boundary.” 
These acts of the Republic of Texas 
were quite familiar to all who had ever 
taken the trouble to make themselves ac- 
quainted with her history ; and we very 
much doubt if there be another man of 
any considerable standing in the whole 
country besides Mr. Polk, who would 
have risked his reputation by being the 
first to affirm that = regarded any or all 
of these acts together, as establishing 
any just claim whatever, in that Repub- 
lic, to the whole country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, and from 
the mouth to the source of the latter river. 
In the same circumstantial way the 
Mes recites the acts of the Congress 
of the United States since the measure 
of Annexation, as showing that that body 
has claimed the Rio Grande as the west- 
ern boundary of Texas—and here, too, we 
repeat our solemn belief that no public 
man of any repute in the whole country, 
besides Mr. Polk, could be found, who 
would have been the first to venture on 
such an assertion. Of course, there will 
not now be wanting those, both of high 
and low degree, who will not be afraid 
or ashamed to follow where the President 
of the United States has dared to lead. 
The inggle, for we cannot call it less, 
which the ident has here attempted 
to play off on unpracticed minds, is but 
repeated, a little more at large, from his 
special m to Congress of the 14th 
of May last. It consists in the adroit em- 
ployment of terms and phrases when giv- 
ing locality and application to certain 
acts of the Republic of Texas, and of our 
own Congress, by which all distinction 
is confounded in the mind of the common 
reader, between a mere narrow strip of 
country lying along the west bank and 
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lower portion of the Nueces, and a 
broader belt of country, separated from 
the other by a wide ee of chapparel 
and desert, situated along the east bank 
of the Rio Grande, and extending up that 
river to its source in the mountains, 2,000 
miles distant. Let any one run over this 
part of the Message with the distinction 
we have now indicated in his mind, and 
he will see exactly what we mean, and 
exactly what the President means. Let 
it be enough to say that in reference to 
the whole wry | on the Rio Grande 
here adverted to, there is not the slightest 

und or pretence for saying, what the 
President means should be understood, that 
the Republic of Texas ever asserted or ex- 
ercised a single act of sovereignty and ju- 
risdiction over this territory or its inhab- 
itants; that she ever extended her judi- 
cial system over it, or established a cus- 
tom-house, a post-office, or post-road, or 
land-office, within its limits, or ever at- 
tempted anything of the sort ; or that any 
senator or representative residing in it 
was ever elected to the Congress of the 
Republic,.or to the Convention which 
gave its consent to annexation. Just 
as little ground or pretence is there for 
saying, what the President also means 
should be understood, that the Congress 
of the United States ever established a 
collection district in this country on the 
Rio Grande; or that a surveyor of the 
revenue was ever appointed to hold his 
office within its limits ; or that Congress 
ever established a post-route in it; or 
that it practically constitutes a part of 
one of the Congressional districts of 
Texas, or is represented, in any way, 
either in the House of Representatives or 
in the Senate of the United States. The 
whole foundation on which the President 
has reared up this compound of monstrous 
and absurd pretension, is found in the 
fact, which nobody has ever denied or 
disputed, that Texas had succeeded in 
pushing her settlements, few indeed in 
number and extremely feeble, across the 
Nueces, the ancient, well-known boundary 
on the west of the state and department 
of Mexico of that name. A lodgment 
had been effected at Corpus Christi, on 
the immediate bank of that river, near its 
mouth; and altogether, of village and 
rural population, scattered up and down 
that stream, on its west bank, confined to 
its valley, and at no great distance from 
its mouth, there might have been found, 
at the period of annexation, 500, possibly 
athousand, souls. But what, inthe name 
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of wonder, had all this to do with the 
country and the population on the Rio 
Grande? A country whee? Bae eer 
from the other by the natural boundary of 
a great desert, comprising parts of four 
states or departments of Mexico, stretch- 
ing through twelve degrees of latitude, 
having continuous settlements for 500 
miles of its lower, and 500 miles of its 
upper, portion, many of them of ancient 
date, with not less than thirty towns, 
cities, and villages, and a population of 
not less, altogether, than 60,000 souls, 
all living under their own laws, governed 
by their own magistrates, and as loyal to 
their own country as any people under 
the sun. And yet this is the country that 
Mr. Polk Recor? persuade us to believe 
was a part of the Republic of Texas, was 

verned by the laws of that Republic in 
its lifetime, and is now governed by the 
laws, nay, actually represented, at this 
day, in the Congress of the United States ! 
It serves to illustrate and characterize 
this pretension that it is set up in the 
face of the well-known fact, that there is 
a law of the United States—and the only 
law that we know of ever yet passed by 
Congress with any special application to 
any part of this Meg region of country 
on the Rio Grande—which authorizes a 
drawback of duties paid on goods import- 
ed into the United States and exported to 
Santa Fe ; alaw constantly observed and 
enforced by the Executive until recently, 
when this same town, and the province of 
New Mexico, of which it is the capital, 
was captured by the American army, and 
taken — of as a conquered coun- 
try! This noted city of Santa Fe is sit- 
uated in the upper portion of the Rio 
Grande country, some 1500 miles from 
the sea. Quite at the opposite extremity 
on the Gulf, is the town of Santiago, also 
now in our hands by military capture. 
And here, as at Santa Fe, until they 
were conquered by our arms, the com- 
merce of the United States was accus- 
tomed to pay duties at a Mexican custom- 
house, as regularly and as freely as such 
— were paid at London or Liver- 


The attempt which the President has 
made, by historical recital, to carry 
Texas up to the Rio Grande, even from 
the beginning, demands that we should 
say a word or two more on this point. 
For a long period previous to 1776, the 
country known as Mexico was divided 
so as to form three kingdoms, so called ; 
one colony, that of New Santander, and 
six provinces, Of these provinces, Texas 
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was one, and Coahuila was another, and 
the river Nueces was the boundary be- 
tween Texas on the one side, and New 
Santander (New Tamaulipas) and Coa- 
huila on the other. In 1776, the country, 
then called the Viceroyalty of New 
Spain, was divided into twelve Intenden- 
cies and three provinces. The Inten- 
dency of San Louis Potosi compre- 
hended Tamaulipas, (formerly New San- 
tander,) Coahuila, and Texas, with the 
same boundaries they had under the pre- 
vious arrangement. The Republic of 
Mexico succeeded, and in 1824, the 
country was divided into nineteen States, 
four Territories, and the Federal District. 
Tamaulipas was one of these States, still 
having the Nueces for its northern and 
eastern boundary. Coahuila still touch- 
ed the Nueces above Tamaulipas ; and 
on the opposite side of this river, over 
- ome amaulipas and Coahuila, was 
exas. Under the Constitution of 1824, 
Coahuila and Texas retained each its 
distinct geographical existence, as when 
they were provinces, but had a political 
union for the purposes of State govern- 
ment. Finally, in 1835, a decree of the 
General Congress dissolved the State 
Legislatures, and converted the States 
again into provinces, or departments. 
Of these departments, Texas was one, 
on one side of the Nueces, as_ before, 
with Tamaulipas and Coahuila on the 
other. In 1832, the people of Texas, 
still with her western boundary on the 
Nueces, formed a separate State Consti- 
tution, casting off Coahuila, and asked 
for admission as such into the Confede- 
racy. This was refused by the Central 
Government. Then came her revolt, 
and her declaration of independence in 
1836, while Tamaulipas and Coahuila, 
on the other side of the Nueces, main- 
tained their fidelity to Mexico. They 
never revolted. Her independence estab- 
lished by the fight of San Jacinto, the 
Republic of Texas proceeded, with sin- 
ar modesty, to declare, by act of 
Scien that she would deem the Rio 
Grande to be her western boundary, 
thenceforward, from its mouth on the 
gulf to its source in the Rocky Moun- 
tains! This is the plain and simple 
history of Texas and her boundary. 
And in the face of facts like these, we 
have the President of the United States 
—with a modesty only equaled by that 
of Texas in her Act of Congress— 
through the process of annexation, 
which nevertheless expressly reserved 
the question of boundary to be settled 
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between Mexico and the United States, 
setting up, not a claim, but a positive 
and unquestioned title in the United 
States to the whole country in the left 
valley of the Rio Grande—towns, cities, 
rancheros, and all—Spaniards, Creoles, 
Indians, Mulattoes, Mestizoes, and Zam- 
boes—the ple of Tamaulipas, the 

20ple of doahuila, the people of Chi- 
asso Be the people of New Mexico ; for 
all these are claimed, of course, along 
with their country, by the same title, 
and constituted, at once, 60,000 souls of 
them—and such souls too—willing or 
unwilling, good adopted citizens of the 
Model Republic ! 

And now we return to the embar- 
rassing question, which we have sup- 
posed, some distance back, to have 
moved the President to flounder into the 
meshes of this desperate entanglement 
—what was our army doing, in the 
month of March last, on the banks of 
the Rio Grande? ‘There it was, set 
down opposite the old Spanish town of 
Matamoros, with a battery of four 18 
pounders, bearing directly, as the Gen- 
eral in command promptly reported to 
the President, “on the public square, 
and within good range for demolishi 
the town.” “ Their object,” he adde 
significantly, “cannot be mistaken by 
the enemy.” And to attain this position, 
the army had marched in hostile array, 
and as a force invading an &nemy’s ter- 
ritory, more than one hundred miles 
through a country (where it was occu- 
pied at all) peopled with Mexican sub- 
jects, governed by Mexican laws, and 
defended by Mexican troops, and to 
which neither Texas nor the United 
States—the brutum fulmen of a Texan 
Act of Congress notwithstanding—had 
no more title, claim, or pretension, than 
they had to the city of Mexico itself. 
What was our army doing there? Con- 
gress had not declared war against Mex- 
ico; Mexico had not declared or made 
war on the United States. Well, the 
army was marched to that position by 
the positive orders of the Executive. 
This is not denied; and we see now 
what apology the President has had to 
offer to the country for this extraordi- 
nary proceeding. He chose to assume, 
against all fact and all history, that our 
new Texan dominion had its fixed boun- 
dary on the Rio Grande, and he sent his 
army into the very centre of the Mexican 
State of Tamaulipas, and up to the doors 
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of its capital, by way of covering Texas 
with military protection ! 

We give the President the benefit of 
his own apology and defence, as he has 
chosen to write it down. The Bravo 
being in his mind the = limit of 
Texas, the point to which the army was 
directed, was the true position to be tak- 
en for the defence of Texas against a 
threatened attack from Mexico. This is 
his case, as he himself presents it to us. 
But our army had occupied a defensive 
position on the Nueces for the protection 
of Texas, in complete security and quiet, 
for five months before the peremptory or- 
der of the 13th January was given which 
carried it to the Rio Grande. What, 
then, had occurred to require this change 
in the position ofthe army? ‘The Pre- 
sident, we are sorry to say, treats this part 
of the case with as little directness and 
candor as the rest. He jumbles the most 
important dates together in a way to pro- 
duce confusion and misapprehension. We 
will take, however, for his true defence, 
the exact impression that he means to 
convey—especially, as otherwise no sha- 
dow of defence is presented. It is, that 
this order of the 13th January was given 
on account of “the apprehensions of a 
contemplated Mexican invasion,” the dan- 
ger of which was then specially felt to be 
imminent by the Executive- ~an invasion, 
“the avowed purpose” of which was to 
reconquer Texas, and to restore Mexican 
authority over the whole territory, not to 
the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” If 
this is not exactly what the President 
means we shall understand by his lan- 
guage, then we can only say that he has 
used language, in all this part of the case, 
without any meaning atall and has offered 
no defence whatever for his order of the 
13th January. And if we have given his 
meaning correctly, then we have to say, 
that his defence has not one single fact, 
or shadow ofa fact, to stand on. The 
published correspondence which we have, 
shows in the clearest manner, that on 
and about the period when this fatal order 
was given, neither the President at Wash- 
— nor the General at Corpus Christi, 
felt any apprehension whatever, or had 
the slightest reason to feel any apprehen- 
sion, of an immediate or early Mexican 
invasion, for the reconquest of Texas, or, 
indeed, apprehension of any hostility 
whatever to be begun by Mexico, for any 
purpose, so long as our army was not 


advanced beyond Corpus Christi. Inthe 
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summer of 1845, it had been it pos- 
sible, and only possible, that Mexico 
really might mean something by her 
threats of war. This feeling now, 
and for some time, quite subsided. Ear- 
ly in September, Gen. Taylor had beg- 
ged that no militia force should be sent 
tohim. “Iam entirely confident,” said 
he, “ that none will be required.” And 
this tone of confidence was kept up down 
to the last letter written by im, which 
could have reached Washington before 
the order of the 13th of January. 

The same tone of confidence in the 
peaceable aspect of affairs, was express- 
ed in the letters of the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of State, during the 
same period. The last communication 
from Mr. Marcy to Gen. Taylor, before 
the order of January 13th, was dated 
October 16th, and began with saying; 
“ The information which we have here 
renders it probable that no serious at- 
tempts will at present be made by Mexi- 
co to invade Texas.” And yet this very 
letter contained an authority to Gen. 
Taylor, only just short of an order, to 
move his army to the Rio Grande. It 
was only because Taylor would not take 
on himself a responsibility which be- 
lo to the Executive, that the march 
to the Rio Grande was not begun under 
the instructions of this letter of the 16th 
of October. We have not a doubt that 
the Executive intended it should be. And 
at any rate, between the date of this let- 
ter and the peremptory order, not a si 
had appeared on the earth, or in the 
heavens, to induce the President to be- 
lieve that war was any nearer at hand 
from Mexico, than it had been three 
months, or six months before. Though 
Herrera had then descended from the 
Chieftainship in Mexico, yet this fact was 
unknown in Washington; and it was 
positively known that Herrera would not 
make war on the United States on his 
own presage st yy True, the President 
intimates that this revolution, which 
placed Paredes at the head of affairs, 
was anticipated, and not without appre- 
hensions for the consequences, from the 
letter of Mr. Slidell of the 17th of De- 
cember, received before his hostile order 
was issued ; but it is also true that that 
same letter, in allusion to this 
or possible revolution, gave to the Presi- 
dent this very significant opinion of the 
writer, in to its effects; “ Not- 
withstanding the desire, which I believe 


the present administration really enter- 
tains, to adjust all their difficulties with 
us, so feeble and inert is it, that I am 
rather inclined to the opinion that the 
chances of a successful iation would be 
better with one more hostile, but possessing 
greater a The President cannot 
say with truth that he believed, or seri- 
ously apprehended, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, that Paredes, if then in power in 
Mexico, was any more disposed, or more 
likely, to declare or make war on the 
United States, or to invade Texas, on his 
own responsibility, than Herrera was, or 
had been. Not the slightest intimation 
of the sort had been given from an 
quarter. Such a measure, it was well 
known, if resorted to at all, and whoever 
might be chief, must come from a Con- 
= of Mexico, and not from any Presi- 

ent; and the work of gathering such a 
Congress, and collecting its opinions, was 
to be a work of time. In point of fact, 
the first movement of Paredes on this 
subject was after our army had marched 
from Corpus Christi, when he issued or- 
ders for “ the defence of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, invaded by the United States,” 
with a public proclamation, declaring to 
the world, even then ;—“I solemnly an- 
nounce that I do not declare war against 
the United States.” 

It is of the number of remarkable thin 
found in the Message of President Polk, 
that he should roundly assert that Mexico 
herself had never placed her warlike de- 
monstrations towards our forces in Ta- 
maulipas, “upon the ground that our 
army occupied the intermediate territory 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande,” 
but that her “avowed purpose” was to 
reconquer Texas to the Sabine. Can it 
be possible that the President had ever 
read the proclamation of Paredes, and the 
communications and proclamations of the 
several chiefs, Meija, Arista and Ampudia, 
which preceded the commencement of 
their mili operations? Their lan- 
guage was, that General Taylor’s occu- 
meres of the soil of Tamaulipas” must 
ead to hostilities ; and they called on him 
to retire, not to the Sabine, but to the 
Nueces. And we aver that not a syllable 
can be found from any one of them which 
indicated any further purpose than to 
compel him to fall back to the latter river. 

But we stop here; we are sick of fol- 
lowing the President through the sort of 
defence which he has ventured to set up 
for invading Mexico, and bringing on a 








war, no matter for what cause,on his own 
responsibility, in contempt of the Consti- 
tution, and in contempt of Congress. 
Congress, be it ever remembered, was in 
session under ‘his eye, at the moment 
when he issued his daring and fatal order 
of the 13th of January. He refused to 
consult that body, until he had made a 
movement, which all men see, if he did 
not, was sure to bring on war—which left 
Congress no alternative, but to adopt the 
war which he had thus precipitated. He 
made this movement deliberately, and with 
a purpose distinctly discl in a dis- 
patch from Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Slidell 
of the 20th of January. “The Presi- 
dent, in anticipation of the final refusal 
of the Mexican government to receive 
you, has ordered the army of Texas to 
advance,” &c.; and why? Is it because 
the President expected, in that event, a 
declaration of war from Mexico, or an in- 
vasion of Texas? Nothing of the sort 
is pretended in that letter. Government, it 
is said, would then “take the redress of 
the wrongs of its citizens into its own 
hands.” Congress was to be asked to 
ive the Executive the requisite authority, 
ut not until it should be too late for Con- 
ss to deliberate, or have any opinion 
in the matter, The anticipated rejection 
of our minister was the signal for a war- 
like demonstration, undertaken by the 
President, on his own responsibility. 
“The wrongs of our citizens” were to be 
brought in on an appeal to Conga to 
recognize and adopt the war, if in the 
progress of this experiment it should be 
found that Mexico had courage enough 
to meet our invasion; for come what 
might, the territory of Mexico to the Rio 
Grande was, first of all, to be secured to 
the United States by an armed occupa- 
tion of the country. 
The President completes his account 
of “ the causes which Ted to the war,” by 
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a circumstantial narrative of the “ mis- 
sion of peace” to Mexico instituted by 
him, mak conducted by Mr. Slidell. It 
had been our purpose to examine that 
mission at some length in this article—a 
purpose which we are now obliged to 
forego for want of space. We shall not 
forget that mission, however. We think 
it ought to have been, and might have 
been made successful, provided only that 
the terms of peace which the government 
were prepared to offer, were sufficiently 
moderate and reasonable. Why it was 
a total failure we think is apparent 
enough, and may be easily shown. 

From the length to which this article 
has already run, we feel obliged to bring 
it toa sudden conclusion. We must do 
this without exposing the Message in se- 
veral particulars wherein it seems to us 
the American people are loudly called on 
to wake up to the imminent tds to 
which the country is exposed. A war 
commenced by the Executive has been 
followed already by vast acquisitions of 
foreign territory, conquered by our arms, 
and over which, or some parts of it, the 
President, through his military command- 
ers, has assumed the prerogative of or- 
ganizing ag governments. Tricks 

ave been played in these conquered 
countries before high Heaven, to make the 
a. weep. Governors of provinces 
se aud unmake themselves, and ap- 
point successors, and establish laws, and 
judicial tribunals, and receive oaths of al- 
legiance, and Heaven knows what not, 
as if all this was an ordinary business, 
done after approved precedents, and by 
authority of the Constitution. Surely, de- 
mocracy is progressive. Already, it has 
left the Constitution of the country far 
enough out of sight. ‘There seems to be 
nothing that it dare not attempt, even 
though, like Phaton, it may set the world 
on fire. B. 
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On the Death of a Young Girl. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. 


Our meek and silent Emma they is gone, 

And we are mourning over one we loved; 

Yet who could scarce be said to love in turn, 

So cold and passionless and pure she seemed. 

A girl of fifteen summers,—in her face 

Most beautiful, in words most kind and sweet, 
Patient beneath her duty’s slender calls, 

And unrepining at whatever came ;— 

But yet, a mystery, she moved about, 

With no more sympathy for breathing things 
Than what was needed for her being here ; 
Seeking no tie but those by nature hers, 

Her thoughts and her affections all unknown. 
Her life brought no distress nor joy to her, 

So peacefully she rested on the sea 

Of measureless content. She never seemed 
Like one of humankind: or, if she did, 

Like one who moved and spoke, yet all the while 
Dwelling serenely in a blissful dream. 

We might have deemed her sinless: as it was, 
She never could have wandered far from heaven. 
Her heart was in her thoughts, and they, no doubt, 
Were pure and beautiful in sight of God— 

A sacred wedlock in itself content— 

And so she seemed to seek no love beyond. 


And could they call thee cold, thou angel one! 
Because thy spirit ne’er was bared to us, 

But, like the new moon dark among the stars, 
Shone to some other world, but not to this— 

Save in the palest outline of her form— 

Her brightness turning to the holy sky ! 

Or wert thou but the more the heaven-guest, 
Because thy heart and soul found each their love— 
The human on the breast of the divine ? 


How softly, too, thy spirit stole from us ! 

And, ere we knew it, was in heaven again ! 

As when a fainting breeze, unheard, yet heard, 
Melts to the murmur that the ear will make 
When silence reigns supreme ; we start—and lo! 
The sound has faded into memory’s realm. 

The cords of life Which tied thee were not snapped, 
But gently drawn and made attenuate, 

Until they were not for their subtleness! 

Death came, and found thy soul already loose ; 
He looked again—it seemed within thy lips, 

Yet when he made the sign it moved away. 


The young flowers close their petals on thy grave, 
To shade their hearts from day—and so, are pale. 
But at the spirit hour they ope their lids, 

To catch a vision of the starry host, 

And drink the light that quickens nought but soul, 
And for return breathe out their balmy lives,— 
Meek emblems of thy being,—holy flowers! 


Farewell, thou dear poetic maid! although 
The music of thy being was unheard, 

As zephyrs breathing the pine-groves among, 
Sois thy memory lingering in the heart. 


| Jan., 
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Notes by the Road. 





THE ROAD.—No. V. 


BY CAIUS. 


THE ILLYRIAN CAVERN. 


Tuere was a_ frouzy-haired, stout 
man, not a year ago, at the Hotel Met- 
ternich at Trieste, who secured for our 
party—Cameron, Monsieur le Count B., 
and myself—one of the Government post- 
coaches, to go on to the Austrian capital, 
just as lazily as we wished. ‘The two- 
headed black eagle on the yellow coach 
door gave us the dignity of Government 
patronage :—a huge roll of paper we 
carried would secure us relays of horses 
in every post town between ‘Trieste and 
Gratz ; and our profound ignorance of the 
language would ensure to every begging, 
red-coated illion, a plump “Go to 
the devil,” from our wicked friend Cam- 
eron. 

Our coach was chartered for the 
whole route, and we could loiter as long 
as we chose, provided we could make 
the postmen understand our wretched 
German, or ourselves understand their 
wretched French or Italian. Every Eu- 
ropean traveler has heard of the awful 
caves of Addlesberg in Illyria, and to 
the awful caves of Addlesberg we want- 
ed to go. 

There was a fourth seat to our coach, 
and it was not filled. We were on the 
look out for a good-humored fellow, to 
make up our number, and to pay his 
fourth of the footing. We broached the 
subject to a table full at the Metternich, 
who had just come in, with terribly bronz- 
ed faces and queer Egyptian caps, from 
the Alexandria ‘steamer. Whether it 
was that Vienna did not really lie in 
their paths, or whether they had grown 
in the East distrustful of proposals so 
peremptorily made, I do not know, but 
not one of them would listen to us. In 
this dilemma, our Sancho, the frouzy- 
haired man, offered us the services of a 
Polish courier, who had just left the 
suite of a Russian princess in Sicily, 
and who was now making his way back 
to the North. But on consideration, we 
were eee of o by ce our 

ui would not suffer nyi 
the a applicant ; and that the pee 
ty of the vacant seat would be better 
kept in reserve, than squandered in so 
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sudden charity as helping the poor devil 
of a Pole on his way to Cracow. 

We refused him. We paid the stout 
man his fees, and bade him good morn- 
ing. The porter waved his hand to the 
postillion ; the postillion cracked his 
whip; and so, we dashed out of the 
court of the great inn at Metternich : 
And so, we passed, slow and toilingly, 
over those mountains that shut up the 
city of Trieste and its bay from that 
= of Southern Austria which is called 

ungary. The long, blue waters of the 
Adriatic stretched out in the sunshine 
behind us, and the shores of Dalmatia 
lifted out of their eastern edge. We 
made the rascal that drove us stop his 
horses a moment when we had gained 
the full height. Thence we could see— 
one side, the little dot of a city where 
we ate so villanous a dinner the day be- 
fore at the Metternich—glistening by 
the side of the Gulf of Venice. The 
other way, looking north and east, we 
saw green Hungary. Down, down we 
went gutoping into its bosom—beautiful- 
hill-sided—sweet-sounding Illyria. In 
the caserne at Venice, and all through 
Austrian Lombardy, I had seen the tall, 
Hunnish grenadiers with their braid-cov- 
ered coats ; now I saw them loitering at 
home. And at each post station, they 
sat on benches beside the log cottages, 
and stretched their fine muscular limbs 
lazily into the sunshine. While I was 
looking at the grenadiers, Cameron was 
feasting his eyes on the full proportions 
of the raddy Hungarian girls. He told 
me they had bright, open faces, and a 
dashing air, and moved off under the 
trees that embowered the cottages with 
the air of princesses. 

At the very first stopping-place after 
we had gone over the hills, there came 
up to me such a winning little beggar as 
never took my money before. Italy, 
with all its caritas and pel’ amore di 
here Maria, makes one hard-hearted. 

pt my money in my breast-pock 
buttoned tight over br heart. PT had 
learned to walk boldly about, without 


loosing a button for a pleading eye. 
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The little Morension rogue took me by 


surprise : I had scarce seen him, before 
he walked straight ago me, and 
took my hand in both his, and kissed it, 
and then, as I looked down, lifted his eye 


timidly up to meet mine ;—and he grew 
bolder at the look I gave him, and kissed 
my hand agai meum levibus cor 


est violabile telis—and if I suffer this I 
shall be conquered, thought I; and looked 
down at him sternly. He my 
hand, as if he had been too bold ;—he 
murmured two or three sweet words of 
his barbarian tongue, and turned his eyes 
all swimming upon me, with a look of 
tle reproach that subdued me at once. 
did not even try to struggle with the 
enemy, but unbuttoned my coat and gave 
him a handful of kreitzers. Now before 
I could put my money fairly back, there 
came running up one of the wildest-look- 
ing, happiest-hearted little nymphs that 
ever wore long floating ringlets, or so 
bright a blue eye; and she snatched my 
hand, and pressed her little rosy - to 
it again and again—so fast that I had 
not time to take courage between, and 
felt my heart fluttering, and growing, in 
spite of myself, more and more yielding, 
at each one of the beautiful creature’s 
caresses ; and then she twisted the little 
a of one hand between my a 
with the other she put back the long 
wavy hair that had fallen over her eyes, 
and looked me fully and joyously in the 
face—ah! semper—semper causa est, 
cur ego semper amem! If I had been 
of firmer stuff, I should have been to this 
dey om Pye the nag She - 
with a , ringing 
made me foel ricer by pn Narn od and 
there are twenty kreitzers in a zwanziger. 
Ihad buttoned up my coat, and was 
just about getting in the coach, when an 
old woman came up behind me and tap- 
me on the shoulder, and at the same 
instant a little boy she led kissed my 
hand again. I do not know what I might 
have done, in the current of my feelings, 
for the poor woman, if I had not caught 
sight, at the very moment of this new 
attack, of the nose, and black whis- 
kers, and ee gly wae hat of Cameron, 
with as wicked a laugh on his face as 
so waa current of - good To 
t is strange how feeli 
py rt 7. the weight of such 
trifling impulses. I was ten times colder 
Cae et cual Senta I 
ve the poor woman a most ungracious 
vofusal—Ah ! the reproaches of com- 
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laining eyes! Not all the pleasure that 
Kind looks or that kind words give, or 
have given in life, can balance the pain 
that reproachful eyes occasion !—eyes 
that have become sealed over with that 
leaden seal which lifts not; how the 
ierce one by day time, and more dread- 

lly by night, through and through ! 
Words slip, and are es but looks, 
reproachful looks, frightful looks, make 
up all that is most terrible in dreams. 

I hope Cameron in some of his wan- 
derings over the moors, in his blue and 
white shooting jacket, had his flask of 
“ mountain dew ” fail, when the sun was 
straight over his head—and that between 
that time and night, gray night, damp 
night, late night, there came never a 
bird to his bag—not even a wandering 
field-fare—because he laughed me out 
of my charity to the old beggar-woman 
of Illyria. 

He insisted, however, that there was 
nothing uncharitable in laughing, and 
that there was no reason in the world, 
why genuine benevolence should not act 
as freely in the face of gaiety as of the 
demure-looking faces, with which the 
Scotch presbyters about the West Bow 
drop their pennies into the poor-box. 
Ten thousand times in life, one is 
ashamed of being laughed out of a course 
of action, and never stops to think whe- 
ther the action after all is good or bad. 
I never yet met a man who hadn’t pride 
enough to deny his sensitiveness to ridi- 
cule. It will be seen that I was in quar- 
reling humor with Cameron, and we 
kept the beggars fresh in our minds and 
on our tongues for an hour or more, 
when a to Monsieur le Count, 
who | very practically on even the 
warmer feelings of our nature. 

Monsieur le Count thought the money 
to the boy was well enough bestowed ; to 
the girl, he would have given himself, 
had she been a trifle older— 

—* And she had kissed your hand, as 
she did mine” — 

“ But as for the old woman, she did 
not deserve it.” He was behind the 
coach, while I was in front, and had 
seen the mother send forward—first the 
boy—-then the little girl—and after tak- 
ing the kreitzers from both, had come 
"apply, Cameron's laugh 

ily, Cameron’s laugh of triumph 
paves by the olahat the postil- 
lion’s bugle, as we dashed into the court- 
yard of the inn of Addlesberg. 


Troops of the illyrian peasantry, in 
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tall, steeple-crowned hats, came staring 
about us; and the maids of the inn, 
dressed for a fair day, overwhelmed us 
with a flood of their heathenish dialect. 
A short, wild-looking fellow, with a tall- 
er hat than any in the crowd, could in- 
terpret for us in a little of Italian. He 
was to be our guide for the Caves. The 
great hall of the inn had a deal table 
stretching down the middle, and from 
this hall opened a corridor, out of which 
were our sleeping quarters for the 
night. 

he sun had gone down when we had 
finished the dinner of broth and chops, 
and our steeple-crowned guide came in 
with his “ Servitore, Signori.” 

Now the Count’s idea of the Cave was 
formed by casual recollections of the dim 
catacombs under the capital, of the Pont 
Neuf, when the Seine was so low as to 
leave dry ground between the pier and 
the shore on the side of the Cite ;—Cam- 
eron was thinking of Rob Roy’s Cave 
under the lea of Ben Lomond, which, 
though a very fair sort of cave in its 
way, might, if the stories of some Edin- 
bro’ bloods were true, be stowed away— 
Inversnaid, Loch Lomond and all—in 
the crevices of the great Illyrian cavern 
we were going to see. 

My own notions had a dreamy vague- 
ness; and though I was fuller of faith 
than the French Count, yet my hopes 
were not strong enough to stave off the 
fatigue that came upon us, even before 
we had reached the door, in the 
side of the hill, that opens to the first 
corridor. 

We had wound, by the star-light, 
along the edge of a beautiful valley: 
Boldo—that was the guide’s name—and 
myself in front, and Monsieur le Count 
with Cameron behind, when we came to 
where the path on a sudden ended in the 
face of a high mountain ;—so high that 
in the twilight neither Cameron, nor 
myself, nor Count, who was taller 
than both, could see the top. 

Boldo pulled a key out of his pocket, 
and opened the door of the mountain. 

This sounds very much like a fairy 
story ; and it would sound still more so, 
if I were to describe, in the extravagant 
way of the story writers, how the guide, 
Boldo, lit his torch just within the door, 
and with its red light shining over his 
wild brigand face, and flaring and smok- 
ing in great waves of light over the 
rocky roof, led us along the corridor. It 
was a low and dismal den, and even the 
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splash of a foot into one of the little pools 
of water that lay along the bottom, would 
make ie en eee and += into the 
bright light o' ’s torch for courage. 
By and by, the den grew higher, and 
white stalactites h rom it,and as the 
smoke laid its black billows to the roof, 
their tips h down below it, like the 
white heads of crowding genii. 

Gradually the corridor grew so high, 
that the top was out of sight, and so 
broad, that we could not see the sides, 
Presently over the shoulders of the guide 
I saw a dim, hazy light, as if from a 
great many lamps beyond us, and soon 
after, Boldo turned round with his finger 
on his lip, and we heard plainly a great 
roar—as if of a river falling. 

Then we walked on faster, and breath- 
ing quick, as the light grew stronger and 
the noise louder. e had not walked 
far, when we found ourselves upon a 
narrow ledge, half up the sides of a mag- 
nificent cavern: fairy tales could not de- 
pict so gorgeous a one, for the habitation 
of fairy princes. Above our heads, sixty 
feet and more, great, glittering stalactites 
hung down like the teeth of an Ainean 
hell: below us, by as many feet, upon 
the bottom of the cavern, a stream broad 
and black was rushing, and in the dis- 
tance fell into some lower gulf, with a 
noise that went bellowing out its echoes 
among the ghostly stalactites of the 
dome. Across the water a narrow bridge 
had been formed, perhaps eighty feet in 
length, and two ppm in cloaks, whom 
we now and then caught sight of, grop- 
ing on the opposite cliffs had lighted ta- 
pers along its whole reach; and these 
were flickering on the dark waters below, 
and reflected upon the brilliant pendants 
of the vault, so as to give the effect of a 
thousand. 

There we stood—trembling on the 
edge of the clifi—the red light of Boldo’s 
torch flaring over our little group; Le 
Count had for some little time banished 
his habitual sneer, and his eyes wander- 
ed wondering up and down, with the 
words at intervals escaping hin—* C'est 

ifique !—vraiment magnifique !”” 

Sancen. stood still, hominid his 
eye flashing. 

* Non e una meraviglia, Signore ?” 
said Boldo. ” - 

“ Davvero, darvero,” and my eye wan- 
dered dreamily, now over the earnest 
faces of the Illyrian, the Frenchman, the 
Scotchman—now over the black bridge 
below, mouldering with moisture, on 
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which the tapers glistened, throwing the 
shadows of the frame-work darkly down 
upon the waters. The two old men 
were moving about like shadows; their 


tapers shed ea tak pa 


posite side of the cavern: Boldo’s torch 
glared redly on the side that was nearest 
us; the lamps upon the bridge sent up a 
reflected ray, that wavered dazzlingly on 
the fretting of the roof :—but to the right 
and to the left, dark subterranean night 
shut up the view; and to the right and 
to the lett, the waters roared—so loudly, 
that twice Boldo had spoken to us before 
we heard him, and followed him down 
the shelving side of the cliff, and over 
the tottering bridge we had seen from 
above. 

The old men gathered up the lights, 
and we entered the other side a little 
corridor, and walked a mile or more un- 
der the mountain ;—the sides and the 
roof all the way brilliant as sculptured 
marble. Here and there, the corridor 
+ ea out into a hall, from whose top 

ane hung down — touched 
the floor, u er in gigan- 
tic columns. ara the veh ete 
stone streamed down from the roof in 
ruffles, brilliantly transparent ;—some- 
times, as if its flintiness had wavered to 
some stalking hurricane, it spread out 
branches rom 2 ‘leaves, and clove to the 
ctevices of the cavern, like a tree grow- 
ing in a ruin. Sometimes the white 
stone in columnar masses, had piled up 
five or six feet from the floor, and stood 
solemnly before us in the flare of the 
torch, sheeted sentinels. Some- 
times, among the fantastic shapes would 
be birds, and cats, and chandeliers hang- 
ing from the roof; and once we all stop- 
oad short, when Boldo cried, “ Leone !” 
—and before us lay crouching a great 
white Lion ! 

Farther on—two miles in the moun- 
tain—one of the old men in the cloaks 

ina pulpit above us, icu- 
lating as earnestly as the Carmelite friar 
who lifts up his voice in the Coliseum 
on a Friday. Presently he appeared 
again, this time behind the transparent 
bars of a prison-house, with his tattered 
hat thrust through the crevices, imploring 
carita ; and I will do him the justice to 
say, that he played the beggar in the 
prison with as much naivelé as he had 
played the friar in the pulpit. 
e had not gone ten steps further, 


when Boldo turned about and waited un- 
til Cameron and Le Count had come 
fairly up; then, without saying a word, 
but with a flourish of the torch that pre- 
red us for a surprise, wheeled suddenly 
about, turned a little to the right, then 
left—stepped back to one side, lowered 
his torch, and so ushered us into the 
splendid Salon du Bal. The old men 
had hurried before us, and already the 
tapers were blazing in every part—and 
on smoke that rose from f — was 

loating in a light transparent haze over 
the eerhes of the vault. 

The fragments of the fallen stalactites 
had been broken into a glittering sand, 
over which the peasantry come once a 
year, in‘ May, to dance. Masses of the 
white rock formed seats along the sides 
of the brilliant hall. 

Now for the last mile, we had been 
ascending in the mountain, and the air 
of the ball-room was warm and soft, 
whereas before it had been cold and 
damp; so we sat down upon the flinty 
and the glittering seats, where, once a 
year, the youngest, the most charming 
of the Illyrian girls do sit. ‘The two old 
men had sat down together in a distant 
corner of the hall. 

Boldo laid down his torch, and put it out 
among the glittering fragments of the sta- 
lactites at his feet ; and then it was that he 
commenced the recital of a strange, wild 
story of Hungarian love and madness, 
which took so strong a hold upon my feel- 
ings, that I set down my remembrance of 
it that night, in the chamber of my inn. 

I know very well, that it may not ap- 
= the same sort of tale to one sitting 

y a glowing grate full of coals, in a 
rocking and be-cushioned chair, that it 
did to me, in the depths of the Illyrian 
cavern, sitting upon the broken stalactite 
columns—to say nothing of a brain gen- 
tly warmed by a good on of Tokay at 
the inn. Still does it chow, like all those 
st legends, that stretch their deep, 
but pleasing shadows over the way of a 
man’s travel, strong traits of the wild 
Hungarian character—mad in loving— 
quick in vengeance—headstrong in re- 
solve, and daring in execution. Tn short, 
after thinking, if ibly I should not 
lose more than I should gain by giving 
it to the world, { have determined to let 
the = come in, as a little episode of 
travel. 
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BOLDO’S STORY. 


“Once a year,” said he, “the pea- 
santry come to the cavern to be merry ; 
—for days before, you may see them 
coming, from the mountains away to- 
ward Salzburg, where they sing the Ty- 
rolese ditties, and wear the jaunty hats 
of the Tyrol, and from the great plains, 
through which the mighty arms of the 
Northern River—the Danube—wander ; 
and from the East, where they wear the 
turban, and talk the language of the 
Turk ; and from the South, as far as the 
hills, on which you may hear the mur- 
mur of the waters, as they kiss the Dal- 
matian shore—from each quarter they 
come—vine-dressers and shepherds, 
young men and virgins—to dance out in 
the cavern the Carnival of May. 

“ A whole night they dance : for they 
go into the mountain before the sunlight 
has left the land; and before they come 
out ,the next day has broke over the earth. 
But the light and the joy make day 
all the time they are in the cavern. 
Tapers are blazing everywhere ; and the 
great stalactite you see in the middle, is 
so hung about with torches, that it seems 
a mighty column of fire, swaying and 
waving under the weight of the moun- 
tain. 

“ Ah, Signori, could you see them— 
the Illyrian maidens with their pretty 
head-dresses, and their little ancles, go 
glancing over the glistening floor—Sig- 
nori—Signori—you would never go 
home !” 

“ (est bien—c’est tres bien!” said Le 
Count. 

Boldo went on. a 

SA t many years ago, an ere 
was a beautiful aie. the daughter of 
a Dalmatian mother, who came on the 
festal day to the cavern ;—and her name 
was Copita. She had three brothers, and 
her father was an Illyrian shepherd. 
She had the liquid eye, and the soft, 
sweet voice of the southern shores 
whence came her mother; but she had 
the nut-brown hair and the sunny cheek 
of the pasture lands, on which lived her 
father. Their cottage was on a shelf of 
those blue mountains, which may be 
seen rising along the southern and west- 
ern sky from the inn door at Laibach. 
The cottage had a thatched roof, and 
orchard trees and green slopes around it. 
Just such an one as may be seen now-a- 
days, by the traveler toward the northern 
bounds of the Illyrian kingdom. The 


smoke curls gracefully out of their deep- 
throated chimneys; the green moss 
speckles the thatch ; the low sides, made 
of the mountain fir, are browned with 
storms. 

“ Copita loved flowers; and flowers grew 
by the’door of her father’s home. 

“ Copita loved music ; and there were 
young shepherds, who lingered in the 
gray of twilight about the cottage—nor 
went away til her song was ended. 

“The brothers loved Copita, as brothers 
should love asister. For her, they gath- 
ered fresh mountain flowers, and at eve- 
ning, the youngest braided them in gar- 
lands for her Sint while she sang the 
songs of old days. And when they went 
up to the Cavern in May—which all 
through Illyria is time of summer—they 
twisted n boughs together, and so, 
upon their shoulders, they bore the bean- 
tiful Copita over the roughest of the 
mountain ways. 

“During the nights of winter—for in this 
region there is winter through the time 
of four moons—she spun and she sang: 
But not one of all the young shepherds, 
or the vine-dressers in the valleys, who 
came to listen to her song, o- to watch 
her small white hand, as it plied the 
distaff—not one had learned to make her 
sigh. Twice had she been with her 
brothers—the fair-haired Adolphe, the 
dark piercing eyed Dalmetto, the stout 
Rinulph, with brown curling locks—to 
the Cavern, in spring time. And often 
she would dream of the column of fire 
in the middle, and the sparkling roof, and 
the gloomy corridors, and the roar of the 
waters, and wake up, shaking with fear. 
For she was delicate and timid as a 
fawn, and these were memories that 
frightened her. rm sia 

“Strange it was that so a virgin 
should ever wake up affrighted. Stran. 
it was, that so beautiful a maiden should 
not be wooed and won! 

“Now Copita had a cousin, of wild Hun- 

rian blood. Their eyes had met, but’ 
their souls had not. For Otho was pas- 
sionate and hot-blooded, and often stern : 
he loved the boar hunts of the forests of 
Juliennes. But he had seen Copita, and 
he loved her more than all beside. Once, 
when wandering in early winter with his 
boar spear, he had come to her cottage ; 
and once, he had seen her at the dance 
of the Cavern. Otho was not loved of 
his kinsfolks in his home—for he was 
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cruel. None struck the boar spear so 
deeply ; and if he met a young fawn up- 
on the hills, lost and crying piteously, he 


would the rough spear in its 
throat, arg od it home struggling on 
his shoulder, and throw it upon the earth 
floor of his cottage, and say, ‘ Ho, my 
sisters, here is a i for you!’ and 
the fawn not yet dead ! 

“Tt is no wonder Otho was not loved at 
home ; it is no wonder he was not loved 
of Copita. And whom Copita loved not, 
‘Adolphe did not love, Rinulph did not 
love, Dalmetto did not love. 

“ Now in those old days, where there 
was not love between men there was 
hate. So there was hate between the 
three brothers and the Hungarian cousin 
of the wild locks and the dark eye. 

“ What should it be, but those wild locks 
and that dark eye of her Hungarian cou- 
sin, that made Copita ever wake in a 
fright, when she dreamed of the great Il- 
lyrian Cavern? Adolphe was ever by 
her side to defend her, but Adolphe was 
young and innocent of all the wiles of 
manhood ; the eye of Dalmetto was quick 
and watchful, but the eye of Otho had 
watched the flight of the vultures, and seen 
them bear away kids even from the flock 
over which the father of Copita was shep- 
herd ; Rinulph was strong, but Otho had 

: led with the wild r, and con- 

que it—and was the brown-haired 

ne ag of Copita stronger than the wild 
r? 

“ Was it , then, that Copita, the 
daughter of a tian mother, should 
sometimes tremble when she thought of 
of the passionate eyes of the cruel and 
determined Otho, bending fixedly on her, 
from out the shadows of the Cavern—for 
i loved the shadow better than the 

ight. 
“ But dreams, though they be unpleasant, 
make not dim the happy life-time of an 
Illyrian peasant girl. ‘The shuttle—it 
rattled merrily ; the song—it rose cheeri- 
ly ; and the father, and the mother, and 
brothers, were light hearted. Copita 
dreamed less of the ‘at year’s féte, and 
she dreamed more of the féte of the one 
that was coming. She dreamed less of 
Ping scowling with hate, and love; and 
she dreamed more of eyes that were full 
of admiration. 
“ Ah, Signori, it is pleasant—life-time 
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in the mountains! in the mountains of 
Illyria! The green fir trees cover them, 
summer and winter; the deer, wild as 
we, wander under them, and crop their 
low branches, when the snow covers the 
hills; and when the spring comes, the 
grasé is green in a day!*—then what 
rolicking of boys and maidens !—what 
smiles upon old faces!” Boldo drew his 
coat sleeve over his eyes. For one mo- 
ment—one little moment—his heart was 
in his mountain home. 

Monsieur le Count, who was old and 
unmarried, drew a long breath. 

Boldo thrust the end of his torch deep- 
er in the shining sand and went on. 

“ May was coming; Copita sang at eve- 
ning gayer-hearted ; Copita danced with 
the fair-haired Adolphe on the green 
sward before the door of the —: The 
father pare upon his shepherd’s pipe ; 
the mother looked joyously on, and thank- 
ed Heaven, in her heart, for having given 
her such a daughter as Copita, to make 
glad heir mountain home. 


“Sue shed tears though, and the father . 


almost as many, when their children set 
off for the festive meeting in the Cavern. 
Down the mountains they went singing, 
and the mother strained her eyes after 
them, till she could see nothing but a 
white speck—Copita’s dress—gliding 
down, and gliding away among the fir 
trees. There was no singing in the cot- 
tage that night—nor the next—nor the 
next—nor the next— 

“ Scusatemi, Signori ! 

“Two days they were coming to the 
Cavern. At night they stayed with friends, 
in a valley; and in the morning, doubled 
their company, and came on together. 
As they walked, sometimes in the val- 
leys, sometimes over spurs of the hills, 
there came others to join them, who went 
on the pleasant pilgrimage. But of all 
the maidens not one was so beautiful as 
Copita. None walked with a statelier 
or freer step into the village below the 
mountain. 
al Ah, Signori, — = but see the 

ering upon such a day, of the pret- 
tiest aoe of I Illyria—the braided fair, 
dressed with mountain flowers, and sprigs 
of the fir tree, and the heron’s plumes !— 
and in old days the gathering was gayer 
than now. 

“In a street of the village, in the 





*Nothing can be richer than the verdure of the hills of Southern Austria; and I have seen, 
on * tops of the mountains, the snow and the grass lying under the same sun, and close 
together. 
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rare Copita had caught sight of the 
dark face of her ieee * Per- 
haps it was this, perhaps it was the cold, 
but she trembled as she came with her 
brother Adolphe into the Cavern. The 
waters roared, as they roared the year 
before—as they are roaring now. The 
noise made her shudder again. 

“ ¢ Adolphe,’ said she, ‘I wish I was 
in our cottage upon the mountain.’ 

“ «What oda Rinulph say, what 
would Dalmetto say, what should I 
think, who love you better than both, if 
our beautiful sister were not of the festal 
dance ?’ 

“Just then the noise of the music 
came through the corridor, and Copita 
felt her proud mountain blood stirred, and 
went on with courage. 

“The night had half gone, when Co- 
pita sat down where we sit. The fawn 
upon the mountains sometimes tires it- 
self with its gambols ; Copita was tired 
with dancing. Adolphe sat beside her. 

“ Copita had danced with Otho, for she 
had not dared deny him. She had danc- 
ed with a blue-eyed stranger, who wore 
the green coat of the Cossacks, and a 
high heron’s plume, whose home was by 
the Danube ; for who of all the maidens 
would choose deny him ? 

“ When Adolphe spoke of Otho, Copita 
looked thoughtful and downcast, but 
turned pale. And when Adolphe spoke 
of the stranger from the beahs of the 
Great River, with the heron’s plume in 
his cap, Copita looked thoughtful and 
downcast, but the color ran over her 
cheek, and temple, and brow, like fire. 

“Ah! for the poor young shepherds, 
and the vine-dressers, who had watched 
her white hand as it plied the distaff, and 
had listened to her voice as she sang in 
her mountain home—Adolphe knew that 
their hopes were gone ! 

_ “Now it was a custom of the féte, that 
in the intervals of the dance, the young 
men and virgins should hand in 
hand around the column of fire in the mid- 
dle, in token of will between them. 
But if a second time a virgin went round, 
with her hand wedded to the same hand 
as before, then was the young man an 
accepted ayn But if a third time they 
went round together, it was like givin 
the plighted word, and young a a 
virgin were betrothed. 

“Tt was the custom of old days; and 
all the company of the cave shouted 
greeting. 

“Once had Copita gone round the 
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column with cousin Otho, of the dark 
locks and wild eye. 

“Once had Copita gone round the 
column with the blue-eyed stranger, of 
the heron’s plume. 

“A second time the stern Hungarian 
had led forth the beautiful Copita. She 
hesitated, and she looked pale, and she 
tremibled : for there were many eyes upon 
her. Adolphe looked upon her, and bit 
his lip. Rinulph looked. ¢ and he stamp- 
ed with his foot upon the sand. Dal- 
metto looked, and his eye seemed to 
pierce her through ;—but more piercing 
than all was the sad, earnest look of the 
stranger of the heron’s plume. Copita 
shook: the memory of her dreams came 
over her, and she dared not deny Otho. 

“Copita sat down trembling; Otho 
walked away with a triumphant leer. 

“ A second time came up the blue-eyed 
stranger, doubting and fearful. A se- 
cond time went the beautiful Copita with 
him round the flame. This time she 
trembled: for many eyes were upon her. 
The eyes of Adolphe, of Rinulph, of Dal- 
metto, looked’ kindly, but half reproving- 
V3 there were eyes of many a virgin, 

iat seemed to say, ‘Is this our gentle 
Copita who has two lovers in a day ?” 
There was the vengeful eye of Otho, that 
seemed to say, ‘Two lovers in a day 
she shall not have.’ It was no wonder 
Copita trembled. 

“ The music went on, and the dance ; 
but the soul of the mountain girl was 
with her father and with her mother at 
home. 

“ * Why is that tear in your eye ?’ said 
Adolphe, as he put his arm around her. 

“*] wish I was in our cottage upon 
the mountains, with the dis in, my 
hand, and singing the old songs,’ said 
Copita. 

“The dance ceased. Copita trembled 
like an aspen leaf. 

“ A third time came up Otho. Copita 
turned pale, but Otho turned away paler. 

“A third time came up the blue-eyed 
stranger—whose home was on the Dan- 
ube—who wore in his cap a heron’s 
plume. 

“Copita blushed; Copita trembled— 
and rose up and stood beside him. Hand 
in hand they stood together; hand in 
hand they went round the column of 
flame: the gentle Copita and the stranger 
of the — wer g : e 

“ A wild song of greeting—a 
rian son wren | over the roof of the Ca- 
vern. You would be afraid, Signori, to 
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listen to the shaking of the Cave, when 
the mountain company lift up their voices 
to a mountain song! There is not a 
corner but is filled ; there is not a stalac- 
tite but quivers; there is not a torch 
flame, but wavers to and fro, as if a strong 
wind were blowing! 

“ Now the face of the Hungarian Otho, 
as he looked, and as he listened, was as 
if it had been the face yt : 

“Copita went with Ado into the 
cool corridor, for the night was not yet 
spent, and other dances were to follow. 
Adolphe left his sister a little time alone. 
Otho’s eyes had followed, and he came up. 

ig Will my pretty cousin Copita wa 
with me in the Cavern,’ said he. 

“She looked around to meet the eye 
of Adolphe, or Rinulph, or Dalmetto. 
The dance had begun, and they two 
were unnoticed. 

“She said not no: she made no effort 
be rise, for the strong arm of Otho lifted 

r.” 
Boldo rose, and lit his torch, and the 
two old men came behind, as we went 
out of the Salon du Bal into the cor- 
ary d Boldo, “th 

“ Along this :” sai , “the 
went - Copha'e mind full of Nie. 4 
of dreams; she dared not go back— 
Otho’s mind full of dark thoughts; his 
= bore her on. 

“She had not a voice to shout ; beside 
the music was louder than the shouting 
of a frighted maiden. Otho pushed on 
with cruel speed. Copita’s faltering step 
stayed him no more than the weight of a 
young fawn, which, time and time again, 

e had borne home u his shoulder, 
from the wild clefts of the mountains.” 

The roar of the waters was beginni 
to sound. Bravely led Boldo on, wi 
his broad torch flaring red. The road 
was rough. The rush of the waters 
nearer and nearer, and the damp air chill- 
ed us. Cameron was for turning back. 

“ No, no,” said Boldo, “come and see 
where Otho led Copita ; where he stood 
with her over the gulf.” 

And now we could hardly hear him 
talk for the roar; but he beckoned us 
from where he stood upon a jutting 
point of the rock, and as we came up, he 
waved his long torch twice below Kim. 
The red glare shone one moment upon 
smooth water, curling over the edge of 
a precipice, far below. The light was 
not srong enough to shed a single ray 
downtwhere the waters fell. 

“ * My cousin Copita,’ said Otho, ‘ has 
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iven her hand to the proud stranger of 

e a will she here, u 
the edge of the gulf, take again her 

romise ?’ 

“* The stranger is not proud,’ said Co- 
pita, ‘and my word once given, shall 
never be broken.’ And as if the word 
had given life to her mountain spirit, her 
eye looked back contempt for the exult- 
ing smile of Otho. Like a deer, she 
bounded from him; but his strong arm 
caught her. She called loudly upon each 
of her brothers; but the dance was far 
away, and the roar of the waters was 
terrible. 

“ Her thoughts flew one moment home 
—her head was pillowed as in childhood, 
upon the bosom of her Dalmatian mother. 

“With such memories, who would 
not have force to struggle? She sprang 
to the point of the rock—it is very slip- 
pery : again, the strong arm of Otho was 
extend or her—another step back 
—poor, poor Copita ! 

9 “greg Signori;” and Boldo 
a red torch i him. pe te 
si cottage of the Illyrian shephe 
—of the Dalmatian meihae was desolate 
upon the mountains! The voice of 

singing was no more heard in it! 

“Otho heard a faint shriek mingling 
with the roar of the waters, and even the 
stern man was sorrowful. He trod 
back alone the corridors. None know 
why he made not his way to the 
mountains. The stones stirred under 
his feet, and he looked behind to see if 
any followed. The stalactites glistened 
under the taper that was fastened in 
his bonnet, and he started from under 
— as if they were falling to crush 

m. 
“ Now in the hall of the dance, there 
was search for Copita, when Otho came 
in. There are three ways by which one 
can pass out of the hall, <j after Otho 
had come in alone, Adolphe stood at one, 
Rinulph at one, and Dalmetto at one. 
The Hungarian could look the wild boar 
in the eyes, when they were red with 
rage—but his eyes had no strength in 
them then, to look back upon the eyes 
of virgins. He would escape them, by 
going forth ; but when he came to where 

inulph stood, Rinulph said, ‘ Where is 
my sister Copita ?” and Otho turned back. 
And when he came to where Dalmetto 
stood, Dalmetto said, ‘ Where is my sister 
Copita?” And Otho was frightened 
away. 

“ And when he came to where Adolphe 
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stood, Adolphe said, ‘Tell us, where is 
our sister Copita ?’ 

“And Otho, that was so strong, grew 
pale before the blue-eyed Adolphe. 

“ When Otho turned back, the young 
stranger, with the cap of the heron’s 
plume, walked up boldly to him, and 
asked, ‘ Where is the beautiful Copita ?’ 

“ And Otho trembled more and more. 
and the faces grew earnest and threaten- 
ing around him, so he told them all; and 
he was like a wild boar that is wounded, 
among fierce dogs. 

“The three brothers left not their 
places, but the rest spoke low together, 
and bound the Hungarian hand and foot. 
Hand and foot they bound him, and took 
up torches, and bore him toward the dee 
river of the Cavern. The brothers fol- 
lowed, but the virgins joined hands and 
sung a wild fenenal chant ; such as they 
sing by a mountain grave. Adolphe, and 
Rinulph, and Dalmetto, stood together in 
the mouth of the way, that goes over the 
bridge and out of the mountain. It was 
well the three brothers were there: for 
as they bore Otho on, and as they neared 
the gulf, he struggled, as only a man 
struggles who sees death looking him 
in the face. He broke the bands that 
were around him ; he pushed by the fore- 
most—he rushed through those Who were 
behind—he leaped a chasm—he clung to 
a cliff—he ran along its edge—but, be- 
fore he could pass out, the brothers met 
him, and he cowered before them. 

“'They bound him, and bore him back, 
and hurled him headlong, and the roar of 
the waters drowned his cries. 

“One more dance—a solemn dance 
around the column of fire, and the night 
was ended. 

“ At early sunrise, Adolphe, Dalmetto, 
and Rinulph had set off over the moun- 
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tains, with heavy hearts, homeward. 
They picked no flowers by the way for 
the gentle Copita! Copita sang no songs 
to make gay their mountain march ! 

“The blue-eyed stranger had torn the 
plume of the heron from his cap, and 
with a slow step, and sad, was going by 
the early light, down the mountains, to 
his home upon the banks of the mighty 
Danube. 

“They say that in quiet evenings, in 
the gulf,’—and Boldo swayed the red 
torch below him—* may be seen a light 
form, that angels bear up. And when it 
is black without, and the waters high, 
may be seen a swart form, struggling far 
down”—and again Boldo swung his 
torch—this time too rapidly, for the wind 
and the spray put it out. We were on 
the edge of the precipice. “Santa 
Maria defend us !” 

The two old men were groping in the 
distance—two specks of light in the 
darkness. Boldo shouted, but the waters 
drowned the voice. 

Thrice we shouted together, and at 
length the old men came toward us. Af- 
ter the torch was lit, we followed Boldo 
over the bridge, and through the corri- 
dor, out into the starlight. Four hours 
we had been in the mountain, and it was 
past midnight when we were back at the 
inn. 

I am not going to say—because I can- 
not—whether the story that Boldo told us 
was a true story. 

Cameron said “it was a devilish good 
story.” 

And story or no story—the Cavern is 
huge and wild. And many a time since, 
have I waked in the middle of the night, 
and found myself dreaming of the wey 
Copita, or the cap with the heron’s plume. 
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ADOLPHE 


WE now arrive at a point of our nar- 
rative in which an incident occurs in the 
life of M. Thiers which has remained 

ined by him until almost the mo- 
ment at which we write, and even now 
the explanation comes in an indirect 
manner. 

M. Thiers, as we have seen, was the 
most active of all the public men con- 
nected with the press in exciting the 
people to resistance. He wrote the pro- 
test of the Journalists. From his Bu- 
reaux it was circulated. It might there- 
fore have been expected, and it undoubt- 
edly was expected, that this chief instiga- 
tor of the movement would have continu- 
ed on the spot to give it the benefit of his 
direction and superintendence, and to 
share its dangers. Grant that his physi- 
cal character would have rendered his 
= aid in y street of little sae 

is sagacity and intelligence would not 
have som Ao less valatiins though he 
did not issue from his bureaux. Yet as 
soon as the movement assumed a reall 
serious aspect ; as soon as it became evi- 
dent that it was going to be something 
more than a mere emeute of the fau- 
bourgs—but before its successful issue 
seemed probable—M. Thiers ae 
from the scene! This fact is undenied, 
and it remains now only to state the cir- 
cumstances with which it was attended, 
the impression it left upon the liberal 
party, and the explanation which has been 
Sem the friends of M. Thiers. 
hold at ”” says a writer in the 
Revue des deux Mondes, “the tocsin 
has sounded, the people are roused, and 
rush to the conflict! Blood already 
flows! The artillery rolls over the pave- 
ment! M. Thiers has been heard. His 
anathemas have taken effect. The mo- 
narchy Which has broken its compact is 
already overturned. A leading voice—a 
head alone is waited for. But where 
then is M. Thiers? Where has that bold- 
ness concealed itself which promised 
victory to its party, and which awaited 
with so much impatience the event which 
has now arrived? What has become of 
the popular orator who traced so proudly 
a circle round power, and defied it to pass 


“ 
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beyond its limits? Alas! like Archilo- 
chus and Horace, M. Thiers, little used 
to the tumult of battles, has felt his cou- 
rage give way; the feebleness of his 
physical organization has prevailed 
against the force of his will, and he has 
departed to seek refuge from the affray 
in the shades of Montmorenci, to shelter 
himself at once from the dangers which 
precede victory, and from the proscrip- 
tions which follow defeat. But do not 
c M. Thiers with want of co , 
His heart failed him, it is true, on that 
emergency, but the same charge may be 
made against many others on the same 
occasion. M. Thiers has since proved, in 
rushing with ostentation to the barricades 
of June, that, when necessary, he has 
enough of military courage. But what 
would you have? On this particular oc- 
casion he was not sepres “ene a supply 
of courage : ibly, also, he may reply 
that there nome room for the exercise 
of genius in a street fight; perhaps the 
long study which he had made of our 
victories, and the admiration he entertain- 
ed for our armies, rendered it impossible 
for him to conceive how a successful 
struggle against our disciplined soldiers 
cull bs made by a mob of printers’ boys 
and shop-clerks, led on by editors of 
newspapers ; that in short, the rabble of 
Paris must necessarily have been crushed 
by the regular forces. M. Thiers mingled 
boldly enough in the struggle, so long as 
the question was one of legal and peace- 
ful resistance. He remained firm at his 
post in the bureaux of the Nationa to 
the last moment; he did not take his 
departure until the moment that old Ben- 
jamin Constant arrived; the moment at 
which the beat of the drum calling to 
arms, and the sound of the musketry, 

ve him the si to retire. The first 

y of this sudden revolution, M. Thiers 
wrote the celebrated protest of the press, 
while in another quarter, M. Guizot 
wrote the protest of the Chamber ; there 
were assemblies held of every class where 
deliberations were held on the means best 
calculated to produce the recall of the 
ordonnances. M. Thiers advised at these 
meetings that all civil proceedings should 





* Concluded from Vol. IV. p. 568. 
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be suspended; that lawyers should not 
plead, judges should not decide, that no- 
taries, attorneys, and all other public offi- 
cers should suspend their functions. He 
wished thus to paralyze the nation and 
thus to compel the Ravcktine to fall on 
its knees. It was in this way, he said, 
that governments were formerly compel- 
led to recall their brutal decrees. But 
while M. Thiers was thus underrating 
the importance of the crisis, and reducing 
it to the dimensions of squabble be- 
tween the Court and the Parliament, the 
movement was swelling into much 
ter proportions, and instead of a 
ronde, as AL Thiers regarded .it, it be- 
came a League, and something more. It 
was then that M. Thiers retreated from 
the struggle. It exceeded his stature. 
M. Thiers returned to Paris when or- 
der was restored and tranquillity re-estab- 
lished. Many conjectures have been of- 
fered respecting his proceedings, extra 
muros during the three days: we could, 
if we sheath give the historiette of this 
ite voyage. But to what purpose ? 
The material fact, and the sol one, is 
that M. Thiers did return and that we 
now possess him safe.”* 

Such is the statement of one who was 
an eye-witness and an ear-witness of the 
revolution of the three days. Let us now 
hear the story of another contemporary 
writer : 

“On the 28th July, Paris was in effect 
declared in a state of siege, the Duke of 


ee having been virtually invested g 
with military dictatorship. The troo 


which had been collected around the 
Tuilleries were put in motion. The ar- 
tillery was heard rolling through the 
streets. Civil war raged. What was to 
be the issue of this war? The savans, 
the men of letters, the majority of the sol- 
diers themselves, felt compassion for the 
people, and for the fate apparently await- 
ing them. M. Thiers ran to a place of 
refuge which he found in the house of 
Madame De Courchamp, in the Valley of 
Montmorenci. In the office of the Globe, 
M. Coudin spoke of the white flag as the 
only ensign which the nation could recog- 
nize, and reproached Monsieur Leroux 
with compromising his friends by the 
revolutionary tone which he was giving 
to the journal. 

“ Among the most conspicuous of the 
journalists of that day was an individual 
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of tall and lank figure, abrupt but noble 
impulses and serious aspect. At the first 
report of the fire-arms he shook his head 
mournfully. Then he went unarmed, 
except with a walking cane, through the 
town, indifferent to the balls whic were 
whizzing around him, and braving death 
without seeking for victory. This indi- 
vidual, destined afterwards to play a sad 
but noble part, was then little known ;— 
his name was Armanp CarreL. ‘ Have 
you even a single batallion?’ said he in- 
cessantly to his more sanguine friends. 
On the morning of the 28th, meeting M. 
Etienne Arago (the brother of the astron- 
omer), who evinced much ardor, he said 
to him,—* Stop !” and pointing to one of 
the populace who was greasing his shoes 
with the oil of a broken lamp, he said, 
‘ Behold the people !—such is Paris !— 
ever the same levity,—indifference,— 
shown in the appropriation of the results 
of great and important actions to the 


most trifling uses.’ ‘ 
2 When M. Thiers had reappeared in 
Paris on the 30th, and presented himself 


at Lafitte’s, before reer commis- 
sior to Neuilly (which we shdil presently 
advert to), he expressed some annoyance 
that important measures had been decided 
in reference to the Duke of Orleans, 
without consulting him. Beranger, (the 
poet), who had a prominent share in the 
transactions of these days, replied with 
an ironical smile,“ Is it not then quite 
natural that the absent should be for- 
otten.””* 

In short, there can be no doubt that an 
impression has prevailed universally, that 
after having contributed to the utmost of 
his power, as well by his bem + as 
personally to rouse the emeute, M. Thiers 
withdrew from its consequences at the 
critical moment, and did not or un- 
til its success ceased to be doubtful. 

Recently, however, a narrative of the 
incident has appeared, which must be re- 
ed as having the authority of M. 
ers himself, and as we have given the 
view of the matter popularly received, we 
must in justice give the other side. 

M. Alexandre Laya, in his Etudes His- 
toriques de A. Thiers, says that on Fri- 
day, 28th July, orders had been issued by 
the government to arrest several deputies, 
and that warrants (mandats d’arréts) had 
been issued against the principal persons 
who had signed the protest of the press ; 





* Revue des deux Mondes. Vol. IV. 674, 
¢ Histoire des dix Ans. Vol. 1. Ch. IV.-VI. 
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that M. Royer Collard gave notice to M. 
Thiers, that he, as well as MM. Mignet 
and Armand Carrel, would be arrested if 
they did not immediately conceal them- 
selves. This notice is said to have been 
— by them on the evening of the 





An immediate decision on their parts 
became necessary. They had taken a 
conspicuous part which rendered them 
pe ea obnoxious. The government 
still retained its full power. The skir- 
mishes between the troops and the peo- 
e on the 28th seemed, according to M. 

ya, only to demonstrate the feebleness 
of the popular resistance. MM. Thiers, 
a and Carrel, were well known, 

if they did not retire they might easi- 
ly be arrested, and if so, what would be- 
come of theirinfluence? These circum- 
stances, we are told, were well consider- 
ed at the Bureaux, the Journalists, 
and it was the general opinion that the 
individuals thus menaced ought to with- 
draw. Accordingly, at nine o’clock in 
the evening, in twilight, the three 
threatened victims departed from the of- 
fice of the*National and took refuge im 
the neighborhood of St. Denis. 

Before quitting Paris, M. Thiers, it is 
stated, ordered a confidential servant who 
remained there to come to him the next 
morning with intelligence of the pro- 
gress of the movement, having resolved 
to return to his post if it should appear 
that the popular resistance had any pro- 
mise of success. It was on the next day, 
Thursday, the 29th, that the combat 
might be considered as seriously begun. 
The people had fairly committed them- 
selves and the national cause offered 
some hopes of success. MM. Thiers 
and Mignet received the expected intel- 
ligence and heard in their retreat the 
echoes of the cannonade. They deter- 
mined to return to Paris. They attempt- 
ed to enter the city by the Barriere St. 
Thay oapeatiaghy purr) lang tno tet 

ing! e outer 

Badovaaile to the Barriere Batig- 

nolles, and descended through the Fau- 

Chaussée d’Antin to the office of 

the Journal, where they did not arrive 
until late in the afternoon. 

Thus it , according to this ac- 
count of the matter, which must be con- 
sidered as ing indirectly from 
the chief party cencerned in it, that the 
entire duration of the absence of M. 
Thiers was fromthe night of Wednes- 
day, the 20th, until the afternoon of 
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Thursday the 29th, and that even during 
the day of Thursday he was in the streets 
of Paris endeavoring to make his way 
through the tumult to the office of his 
Journal, and further, that M. Armand 
Carrel (since dead) and M. Mignet, still 
living, quit Paris with him. 

As the office of the National had been 
the centre of the legal resistance in the 
first instance, it had now become the 
head-quarters of the armed insurrec- 
tion. There MM. Thiers and Mignet 
met MM. Cavignac, Paulin, Bastide and 
Thomas, and with them one, who, during 
the three days, directed the movements of 
the le with great courage and ability, 
M. Joubert 

Immediately after their arrival, MM. 
Thiers and Mignet went to the Hotel 
Lafitte. The triumph of the people was 
now certain. MM. Semonville and 
D’Argout had been sent to Charles X. 
with a view to some arrangement. The 
Assembly of Deputies had resolved that 
they would listen to propositions from 
the King ; but M. Thiers opposed this in 
the strongest manner. The question, he 
said, was no longer a change of Ministry 
but a change of Dynasty. It was too 
late for any compromise. 

The difficulties of the conflict were 
over. Those of the victory were now to 
begin. Twocentres of discussion—two 
political head quarters had been establish- 
ed. At the Hotel de Ville, General La- 
fayette, who had taken the command of 
the National Guard, was surrounded by 
those who loudly demanded a republic. 
A few voices out of the many shouted, 
“ Napoleon II.” 

At the Hotel Lafitte all minds in- 
clined favorably to the establishment of 
a constitutional monarchy, with represen- 
tative institutions, after the pattern of 
those of the United kingdom. With M. 
Lafitte himself this had long been an ob- 
ject of favorite contemplation, and had in 
fact | been anticipated. The name 
of the Duke of Orleans was pronounced 
as that of a person well fitted by his 
character and his historical antecedents 
to be elevated to the throne. The part 


played by the Duke was as yet one of , 


strict neutrality. Although in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Cloud he did not show 
himself in the Royal presence, gave no 
countenance to those proceedings which 
led to the revolution, and offered no con- 
dolence for its result. 

Some of the monarchical party ex- 
pressed doubts whether the Duke would 
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lend himself to the proposed measure. 
He had as yet givennosign. M. Thiers 
advised M. Lafitte to assume the respon- 
sibility of committing the Duke to the 
Revolution without waiting for his sanc- 
tion. M. Lafitte hesitated. M. Thiers 
represented the danger of delay; that 
the partisans of a republic were gaining 
the ground which the friends of mon- 
archical government were surrendering ; 
that besides there was nothing to be 
feared ; he could throw the responsibility 
of the measure, if necessary, on the un- 
controlable ardor of those by whom he 
was surrounded. 

In short, M. Thiers proposed to put in 
immediate circulation a proclamation in 
favor of the Duke of Orleans which he 
accordingly wrote on the spot. 

This Document was as follows : 


“Charles X. cannot return to Paris. 
He has causell the blood of the people to 
be shed. 

** A republic would expose us to fright- 
ful divisions ; it would embroil us with 
Europe. 

*““The Duke of Orleansis a Prince, de- 
voted to the cause of the Revolution. 

** The Duke of Orleans has never fought 
against us. 

**The Duke of Orleans was at Je- 
mappes. 

** The Duke of Orleans has fought under 
the tricolor-flag. The Duke of Orleans 
will again do so. We desire no other, 

«The Duke of Orleans has not offered 
himself. He awaits the expression of 
our will. Let us proclaim our wish and 
he will accept the charter as we have al- 
ways understood and desired it. It is from 
the French people that he will hold the 
crown.” 


This proclamation appeared immedi- 
ately in the National, the Courier Fran- 
cais and the Commerce. 

“Thus,” says a contemporary writer, 
“ while the united energies of a peoplé 
were necessary to overthrow one Dynas- 
ty, a sheet of paper issued by a deputy 
and two Journalists was sufficient to es- 
tablish another.” The object, however, 
was not attained without some expres- 
sions of dissent. When M. Thiers and 
his colleagues walked from the office of 
the National to the Exchange, with this 

rinted panegyric on the Duke in their 

ands, they were filled with apprehension 
at the surprise they excited among the 
public whom they encountered in the 
streets and still more by the storm of hiss- 
es with which they were saluted at the 
Bourse. 
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These circumstances occurred on the 
afternoon and in the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 29th. On Friday morning no- 
thing had yet been heard of the Duke of 
Orleans. Whether or not he would lend 
himself to the course which had been 
take, or intervene at all in the move- 
ment, no one was able tosay. Delay 
was full of peril. A decisive step must 
be taken. 

MM. Thiers and Sebastiani were at 
the Hotel Lafitte. The latter proposed 
to MM. Thiers to goto Neuilly, see the 
Duke, and ascertain personally his senti- 
ments. But M. Thiers was not known 
to the Duke. It was therefore arranged 
that he should take a letter with him, 
signed by MM. Sebastiani and Lafitte, 
introducing him, and requesting the Duke 
tu place full confidence in the proposi- 
tions with which he was commissioned. 


' M. Scheffer, who was personally known 


to the Orleans family, agreed to accom- 
pany him. 

he Prince of Moskwa (son-in-law of 
M. Lafitte) lent his saddle-horses for the 
expedition, and they departed for the Cha- 
teau of the Duke of Orleans at Neuilly, 
where he was supposed to be then stay- 
ing. 
The direct route by the Champs Ely- 
sées being obstructed, they rode by the 
streets St. Lazare and Clichy to the quar- 
ter of the Batignolles. Here, being sus- 
pected a be 6 ae attempting to 
escape and emigrate, they were 
and brought before the Mayor of ook 
rondissement, who, on ascertaining their 
object, set them at liberty. They contin- 
ued their route, and after some further 
difficulty arrived in fine at the Chateau ; 
the door of which was at first shut in 
their faces! Such was the first recep- 
tion of the bearers of a crown! 

When their persons were recognized 
by M. Oudart, one of the attendants of 
the family, they were admitted and intro- 
duced to the study of the Duke, where, 
aftera few minutes, the Duchess present- 
ed herself. While M. Thiers unfolded 
to her the tenor of the message of which 
they were the bearers, her look became 
serious and severe, and when, in fine, 
she learned that it was proposed to place 
on the brow of her husband the crown 
torn from the head of an old man who 
had ever proved towards her family a 
faithful relative and generous friend, she 
addressed M. Scheffer with much appa- 
rent emotion. “Sir,” said she, “ 
could you consent to be the bearer of 
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such a message? That this gentleman,” 
looking towards M. Thiers, “ should have 
dared to undertake it I can well conceive, 
for he does not know us. But you who 
have been received into our acquaintance, 
and ought tobe able to appreciate our 
feelings—oh! we cannot forgive you for 
this indignity.” ° 

M. Thiers, however, pressed on the 
Duchess the necessity that he should 

rsonally confer with the Duke. The 
Duchess thereupon withdrew for a few 
minutes, and returned accompanied not 
by the Duke, but by Madame Adelaide, 
the Duke’s sister, and all his children 
except the Duke de Chartres, who had 
gone to join his regiment at Joigny: 

They assured M. Thiers that the Duke 
of Orleans was absent at Raincy. Then 
ensued between M. Thiers, the Duchess 
and her family, one of those scenes the 


recollection of which can never be effaced - 


from the memories of those who witnessed 
it, and which possess true historical in- 
terest. 
M. Thiers laid before them all the dan- 
rs and difficulties of the crisis which 
arrived. “The neutrality observed 
by the Duke; his absence from the Roy- 
ped x wg during the existing struggle, 
his previous disapproval of the mea- 
sures of the court, would, in any event, 
identify him, more or less, with the mea- 
sures of the revolution; that if the ex- 
isting dynasty must fall—of which there 
seemed now no reason to doubt—and the 
Duke declined to come forward and ac- 
cept the measures now pro ,@ repub- 
lic would certainly be tried. Who could 
foresee the consequences of such a re- 
turn to the situation of 1793. Evidently 
the most elevated persons would be the 
first victims. The very name of Bourbon 
would awaken ha and excite ven- 
and the Duke of Orleans would 
not be protected by a popularity which he 
would compromise by retiring at the mo- 
ment when his presence would have 
seconded the efforts of the people to de- 
fend their liberty me and their 
rights violated. He would be ranked 
among the enemies of lar institu- 
tions. The republic would re-erect its 
scaffolds, and excesses would ensue. In 
fine, the name of the Duke of Orleans 
had been already proclaimed, and had 
been received in such a manner as to en- 


courage him to present himself to the 


“oe 

resolution of the Duchess appear- 
ed to waver before these reasons. But 
it was on Madame Adelaide, the Duke’s 
sister, that they seemed to make the deep- 
est impression. She replied, and with 
great clearness showed that she papes 
ated the peculiar position in which her 
brother and his family were placed. She 
was duly impressed, also, with the noble 
part which ae brother would have to 
perform, in the difficulty of the country ; to 
snatch the people from the consequences 
of revolutionary excesses by prevent- 
ing the establishment of a republic. She 
declared that she would answer for her 
brother; that she would guarantee his 
consent; and she authorized M. Thiers 
to announce this officially to those who 
sent him. M* Thiers, however, thought 
he could not return withoyt some more 
conclusive solution of the difficulty, and 
demanded of Madame Adelaide whether 
in her brother’s absence she would con- 
sent to present herself personally to the 
Deputies? On which the lady, rising 
with much dignity, said, “I will go, cer- 
tainly. They will not hesitate to put 
faith in the word of a lady, and it is natu- 
ral for a sister to risk her life for her 
brother !”"* 

It was agreed that General Sebastiani 
should return for Madame Adelaide, and 
MM. Thiers and Scheffer departed for the 
Chamber of Deputies, where it had been 
arranged that they should make their re- 

rt. 


port. 

They had scarcely entered the Fau- 
bourg du Roule, on their return to Paris, 
than they found themselves obstructed by 
the populace, who were in a state of great 
excitement, some shouting “ Vive 
leon IT. !”” others “ Vive ia Republique!” 
The name of the Duke of Orleans was 
‘as yet in no one’s mouth. No one amon 
the people seemed even to think of the 
possibility of one so nearly connected 
with the fallen family being admissible to 
the vacant throne. 

It was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that M. Thiers succeeded in cross- 
ing the Place de la Concorde and the 
Bridge. Having arrived at the Chamber 
of Provisional Assembly, he found depu- 
ties, combatants of the streets, and jour- 
nalists, mingled together, and the greatest 





* “J*irai, mon cher M. Thiers,” dit elle—“certainment J’irai; on ne se de defera pas 
d’une ea et il est naturel qu’une sceur risque sa vie pour son frere!”—Etwdes Histo- 
riques, 
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confusion prevailing. Some were for es- 
tablishing a Provisional Government. No 
ey knew what course to take. M. 
iers reported the result of his mission. 
But it was little attended to; every one 
offering his own project. Messages 
were sent to and fro between the Palais 
Bourbon and the Chamber of Peers. M. 
Dupin insisted that some definitive gov- 
ernment must be decided on. Messengers 
from the Peers arrived with the informa- 
tion that all possible combinations had 
been suggested there, but that the mem- 
bers did not arrive at any definitive settle- 
ment of the difficulty. In the midst of 
this confusion, M. Remusat, the Editor of 
the Globe, who had been the first to sign 
the protest of the journalists, suggested 
means of extrication from their embar- 
rassment. He advised M. Thiers to pro- 
that the Duke of Orleans should 
nominated Lieutenant-General of the 
—— At the instance of M. Thiers, 
M. Sebastiani made that proposition, as 
a step preparatory to a final and conclu- 
sive settlement of the government. ‘The 
title of Kine, suddenly —— might 
be dangerous. That of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, being only temporary and provisional, 
would not startle the timid, nor provoke 
the opposition of the anti-monarchists, 
and would give time for the more delibe- 
rate re-constitution of the state. This 
roposition was promptly and unanimous- 
ty adopted. 
The Duke of Orleans was accordingly 
invited to Paris to be invested with the 
new authority. A deputation of twelve 
members of the Chamber, with M. Gallot 
as President, was accordingly commis- 
sioned to bear this invitation to Neuilly. 
On the morning of the 31st M. Thiers 
had his first interview with the Duke of 
Orleans, who had arrived at the Palais 
Royale at midnight. In the course of 
that day, a tumultuous meeting of the 
now ardent partisans of a republic was 
held at the office of the National; at 
which M. Thiers endeavored to dissuade 
his friends from further recourse to force, 
and after much discussion, proposed to 
conduct a deputation from them to the 
Duke of Orleans. Six were accordingly 
selected for this interview, and they ac- 
companied M. Thiers to the Palais Roy- 
ale that evening, where they were receiv- 
ed by the Duke in the gallery of the Battle 
Scenes painted by Horace Vernet. 
On this occasion a conversation is said 
to have taken place between them and 
the Duke, on the general principles of the 
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contemplated government. The Duke 
frankly and openly declared himself the 
partisan of — resistance to the en- 
croachments of despotic power ; but firm- 
ly opposed, on the other hand, to revolu- 
tionary excesses. He recalled the events 
of the _ and reverted to the excesses 
of the Republic and the Convention. 

M. Cavignac, interrupting him, request- 
ed him not to forget that his (Cavignac’s) 
father was a member of the Convention. 
“So was mine,” promptly replied the 
Duke; “and I do not, therefore, the less 
— his memory.” 

. Thiers, during this interview, ob- 
served perfect silence. The young re- 
publicans were not slow to perceive that 
their cause was lost. “ Well,’ said 
Thiers, after a pause, as they walked up 
the garden of the Palais Royale, “ what 
think you of the Duke ?” 

“C’est un bon homme,” said M. Bas- 
oy “ C’est un 221,” = M. Thomas. 
“Tl n’est franc,” said M. Cavi 4 

This onal the last interview of co 
o actors in the Drama of July 1830. 

. Thiers rose, as we shall see, to the 
highest political honors—to office and to 

uence. The others lived to descend 
into the dungeons of a prison—their for- 
mer friend being in the plenitude of his 
ministerial power. 

When the new Royalty was establish- 
ed, a ministry was formed including all 
shades of opinion, and composed of ma- 
terials so heterogeneous that their long 
coherence was a political impossibility. 
In this Cabinet, the Baron Louis, an early 
patron of M. Thiers, was Minister of Fi- 
nance. M. Thiers was appointed a Coun- 
cilor of State, an office having some 
analogy to that of a Privy Councilor in 
England, and which, like the latter, has 
no very important functions ; but it was 
at the same time arranged, that without 
ae the formal title of the office, 
M. Thiers should perform the duties of 
Chief Secretary to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. This office afforded him 
tunities of information and experience in 
administrative details under the immedi- 
ate instruction of the most eminent finan- 
cier of the day, which, with his usual 
ability, he turned to advantage. 

In the Cabinet Council dissensions 
were soon manifested. It was split into 
two parties, one of which advocated re- 
sistance to the party of the movement, 
and the other tended to progression. The 
former course was advocated by MM. 
Casimir Perier, Molé, Baron Louis, M. 
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Guizot, and M. de Broglie, and the latter 
by MM. Dupont de |’Eure, Lafitte and 
La Fayette. These differences ultimate- 
ly produced the dissolution of the admin- 
istration. 

The movement party having prevailed, 
M. Lafitte became the head of the suc- 
ceeding Cabinet, and as such, was ap- 
pointed President of the Council of Min- 
isters. Immediately after the interview 
of the Baron Louis with the King at the 
Palais Royale, at which the former resign- 
ed his office of Minister of Finance, M. 
Thiers was sent for. On entering the 
presence of Louis Phillippe, the first 
words the King addressed to him were, 
“M. Thiers, are you ambitious?” An 
explanation followed, and, much to the 
surprise of M. Thiers, the King offered 
him the ey of Finance, which the 
Baron Louis had just resigned. 

M. Thiers did not affect to conceal his am- 
bitious hopes for the future, but he begged 
his Majesty to reserve so high an honor 
and so eminent a proof of his confidence 
fora future day, when more advanced age 
and more mature experience would enable 
him to accept such an office with greater 
confidence in his own fitness for it than 
he was then able to feel. The King, 
however, pressed the matter, and observ- 
ed that the Baron Louis had himself ex- 

ressly advised his appointment. In fine, 

. Lafitte was charged with the office, 
with M. Thiers as Secretary—the latter 
assuming all the active and laborious du- 
ties. 

The Cabinet, thus formed, and known 
as the Ministry of November 2, con- 
sisted of MM. Lafitte, Dupont de Eure, 
Sebastiani, Soult, Montalivet, de Rigny, 
and Merilhou. 

While M. Thiers labored in the Hotel 
of Finance, under the ticed superin- 
tendence of - Baron Louis, he little 

rtunity of assuming any conspicuous 
position os ublic affairs. e Bes, an 
experi financier, left him only a 
subordinate part to play. Accustomed 
to — him as an intelligent you 
man he formerly patronized and m4 
mitted to a place ut his table, he still ad- 
dressed him by the paternal phrase of 
“ Mon enfant,” and used to laugh hearti- 
ly at the opinions which the youthful 
ardor of Thiers would prompt him to ut- 
ter, and which only betrayed to his supe- 
rior the extent of his financial inexperi- 
ence. All this, however, was completely 
when M. Lafitte took the port- 
folio of the finances. Beingalso President 


of the Council, and nosing private busi- 
ness to engage a portion of his attention, 
the whole burthen of the Finance De- 
partment fell upon M. Thiers, who instead 
of being, as under the Baron Louis, an 
inconsiderable subordinate and a pupil, 
found himself, under the title of Secreta- 
ry, the real head of the Department, at a 
crisis when the country was reduced to 
the brink of bankruptcy at home, and 
menaced with invasion from abroad ! 
Ile was fully sensible of the importance 
of his position, and the personal advan- 
tages to be gained from it. Accordingly 
before he assumed the position he saw 
open to him, he announced to M. Lafitte 
his intention to resign with Baron Louis. 
Lafitte, sensible how necessary his aid 
would be in an office in which he had 
just been drilled for four months by so 
experienced a superior, and conscious of 
his own complete ignorance of the tech- 
nical official details, found himself obli- 
ged to go to the King and announce the 
impossibility of his retaining office unless 
M. Thiers could be induced to render him 
that assistance which he alone could at 
that moment give. The consequence of 
this proceeding was, that an express com- 
waa was sent by the King to M. Thiers, 
that the interests of the state demanded 
that he should retain the place of under- 
Secretary of State in the Department of 
Finance. 

The first impulse of a young man such 
as Thiers was—entertaining a profound 
consciousness of his own capacity and 
talents, and having all respect for official 
traditions, unshaken by the study of a 
succession of revolutions, and the person- 
al observation of and participation in at 
least one—was to overturn all received 
ideas, and to establish a new system— 
a dangerous step, more especially in 
the finances. A more unfortunate mo- 
ment for experiments of the kind could 
scarcely have been selected. The coun- 
try was shaken to its centre. Emeutes 
were everywhere menacing. The South 
hesitated to submit to the laws of 1830. 
La Vendée had already again taken 
up arms. The city of Lyons showed 
symptoms of revolt. Still M. Thiers 
was not deterred from his innovations 
on the sensitive ground of taxation. 
What Napoleon in the plenitude of his 
power, or the Bourbons in the security of 
profound national tranquillity, dared not 
attempt, M. Thiers did not hesitate to 
P amid the storms which were 
ilaing around the throne of the Bar- 
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racades. The system of taxation, which 
had not been attempted to be disturbed in 
all the vicissitudes of administration since 
1791, when it was settled by the consti- 
tuent assembly, was now to be over- 
thrown, not for the relief of the tax-payer, 
but to enable the government to plunge 
its hands deeper into the pockets of the 
people, and augment the gross amount of 
the finances. “The more the taxes are 
varied,” said M. Thiers, “ the more pro- 
perties they will reach ; and this principle 
must be applied in every variety of form. 
Taxation is an art which is in a state of 
progressive improvement, and which it 
may be hoped will soon attain the high- 
est degree of perfection. By the new 
law a million of individuals will be liable 
to contribution, who were exempt under 
the old system! !” Such was the charac- 
ter of the first measures projected by the 
prime instigator of the Revolution of July! 

At this time M. Thiers made his debut 
in the Chambers, not as a Deputy, but as 
a Royal Commissioner, authorized to de- 
fend the projects of law on the subject of 
finance which were submitted to the 
Chambers. It was a curious incident 
in the life of this parliamentary orator, 
that in these his first a ts, he ex- 
cited so much disgust, that M. Lafitte 
was compelled by the majority to engage 
that the bills which were to be subse- 
quently introduced should be supported by 
himself, and that he would not continue 
to inflict upon the house his most intoler- 
able under-secretary! Yet this same 
man has since proved to be incontestabl 
the most powerful orator in the Frenc 
Chambers. What, it will naturally be 
asked, was the cause of the invincible re- 
ae gy which he excited? We are 
told by those who were witnesses of these 
proceedings, that the tone of carelessness 
(insouciance) and levity which he assumed 
gave offence; that his long speeches, in 
which facts were loosely and inexactly 
cited, and figures given with flippancy 
were so erroneous that they were often 
exposed on the spot, were too like lectures, 
or articles read from a journal. In a 
word, the House regarded M. Thiers as 
an adventurer who came to retail his 
etetaes of history and literature from 

e Tribune. 

Such were the first results of the at- 
tempts as a parliamentary speaker of one 
who was destined at a later period to fill 
a large space in European politics and 
diplomacy. His friends were beginning 


Thiers. 


Meanwhile difficulties continued to mul- 
tiply around the Cabinet from other causes. 
Its intrinsic feebleness was such that it was 
evident it could not long subsist. It was 
discovered by M. Lafitte that the king him- 
self was interfering without his knowledge 
in the business of the state; and justly 
considering such interference inconsistent 
with the principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility, he resolved to resign. 

Having foreseen the approaching dis- 
solution of the Cabinet, M. Thiers antici- 
pated it, and resigned his office before the 
retirement of his friend ard patron. “ Swal- 
lows,” says a contemporary writer, who 
noticed this proceeding, “are endowed 
with an instinctive presentiment of the 
falling of buildings in which they have 
fixed themselves.” 

Another construction, less unfavorable 
to M. Thiers, has, however, been put upon 
this proceeding, even by those who cer- 
tainly are not too favorably disposed to- 
an him. The following are the cir- 
cumstances which have been mentioned 
in connection with it: 

During this short administration of M. 
Lafitte, M. Thiers, as we have seen, held 
virtually the Ministry of Finances, At 
this time reports became prevalent in pub- 
lic, and were, without much affectation 
of reserve, repeated by the Press, which 
greatly embittered the life of this rising 
statesman, and have entailed upon his re- 
ae ag injurious effects, which will pro- 

ably never be effaced. These attacks 
assumed a form so definite, that nothing 
but a public and explicit refutation of the 
charges brought against him could by pos- 
sibility deprive them of their most mis- 
chievous effects upon his character ; and 
unfortunately that public refutation was 
never offered. In short, M. Thiers was 
charged with sharing in the improper 
gains derived from douceurs received for 
appointments to offices in the Department 
of Finances. Thatthe nominees did pay 
these douceurs has not, we believe, been 
disputed. But it was not proved that M. 
Thiers was the receiver of them. 

A writer who appears to have been 
well informed, states that one of the old- 
est and most attached friends of M. Thiers, 
with tears in his eyes, and his front suf- 
fused with a blush of honest shame, in- 
formed him of this deplorable circum- 
stance. He affirms that the traffic re- 
ferred to was carried on in the name of 
M. Thiers, by one whom it was impossi- 
ble that he could denounce; that M. 
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that he instantly, on being made ac- 
uainted with it, renouncing all his ambi- 


ous hopes, and looking down with grief 
from the elevation to which he had raised 
himself to his original position, he deter- 
mined to descend to his former station, and 


withdraw into the ranks of private life ; 
that he went to M. Lafitte, confided to 
him the bitter misfortune of his situation, 
with a tone of rg! and frankness 
of rare occurrence. He had resolved, he 
said, to quit the ministry, to return to 
those labors which he had pursued before 
the Revolution of July, and feeling the 
impossibility of offering the only refuta- 
tion of the mjurious reports which would 
be conclusive, he h at least to silence 
them by his retreat. On this occasion 
M. oe Sooeres towards him all the 
affection of a parent, con- 
soled him, staf ohaiaa him to stop the 
further progress of the disereditable traffic. 
The King. informed of the circumstances, 
joined M. Lafitte in re-assuring M. Thiers, 
and in effacing from his mind the painful 
impressions which remained upon it.* 

gives us much pleasure to quote this 
authority in refutation of injurious rumors, 
which even still continue to be credited. 
It unfortunately —— with public men, 
in every country, that charges against 
them once getting into circulation can 
never be entirely neutralized, no matter 
how conclusive their refutation may be. 
One hundred persons will hear the slan- 
der for one that will listen to its refuta- 
tion ; and, unhappily, the public takes 
greater pleasure in believing ill of those 
who have risen to eminence than in cre- 
diting their vindication. 

In fine, M. Lafitte retired from the 
Ministry on the 13th March, 1831, the 
ander-secretary having previously resign- 
ed. Casimir Perier succeeded to the 
Presidency of the Council and Ministry 
of the Interior. M. Thiers made a voy- 

to the South to canvass the electors 

of Aix, whose suffrages he hoped for at 
the next election; and in this canvass he 
was sup by the new Ministry, not- 
withstanding his connection with the out- 
ing Cabinet, and his previous resigna- 
tion of office. In fact it was known to 
the new Ministry that he would support 
their measures, and oppose his late col- 


leagues. 
Under the Ministry of Lafitte, Thiers 
was the life and soul of the movement 


party; he spoke only of crossing the 
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Rhine, and of raising again in Italy the 
old banner of Napoleon’s vietories. On 
his return from the South, however, his 
tone was totally changed. His 


‘** Thoughts, he must confess, were turned 
on peace.” 

The country, he declared, could only be 
served by peace ; and as Lafitte’s zeal in 
favor of the movement was guided by that 
of his under-secretary, so Casimir Perier 
found himself equally surpassed by the 
same individual in his advocacy for the 
pacification of Europe, and the consolida- 
tion of the foreign allianees. 

. Thiers, however, or his friends 
speaking for him, defend him against this 
c mee of inconsistency. They say that 
he differed from M. Lafitte before the dis- 
solution of his cabinet; that in his pri- 
vate conversations with him he adjured 
him not to allow himself to be allured by 
the mere attraction ofa hollow popularity, 
but to adopt the conservative poliey, and 

rotect the new monarchical institutions 
rom the factions which menaced them. 
He declared that although he would re- 
sign with M. Lafitte, he would neverthe- 
less defend the principles of order and of 
resistance to the enemies of the new gov- 
ernment. Such conversations, itis said, 
took place in the presence of several of 
the members of Lafitte’s family, who are 
~— witnesses of them. 
this may be perfectly true, and yet 
the inconsistency charged against M. 
Thiers remains unexplained. M. Thiers 
knew of the approaching changes in the 
government long before they occurred ; 
and nothing could be more natural than 
to smooth the way to his future course by 
such conferences. It rendered the tran- 
sition less abrupt. 

Be this as it may, M. Thiers and his 
former friend and patron were thencefor- 
ward mutually estranged; and it was 
evident that the former suffered from an 
uneasy consciousness of the awkward- 
ness of his new position towards the late 
president of the council. After his elec- 
tion, and his opening speech in favor of 
the new cabinet and against his friends, 
M. Thiers could not conceal his efforts 
to avoid personal communication with 
his former friend. An amusing exam- 
ple of his want of tact in permitting this 


feeling to be visible in the Chamber is 
related. There are two doors leading 
into the Chamber. The habitual seat of 
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M. Lafitte was at the extremity of the 
lowest bench on the left, next to one of 
these doors, and in the position most re- 
mote from the other. Before the dissolu- 
tion of the Lafitte cabinet Thiers invari- 
ably entered the Chamber by the door on 
the left, next the seat of Lafitte, stoppi 

as he passed to chat with his friend. 


After its dissolution he just as invariably - 


entered at the right hand door, to avoid 
the necessity of such a conversation ! 

M. Thiers, in fact, became now the 
avowed supporter and orator of the new 
cabinet; and, if we can credit the state- 
ments of M. Loeve Viemar, received two 
thousand francs a month from the secret 
service fund for his trouble. His influ- 
ence on the Chamber as well as his repu- 
tation for good faith were, however, se- 
riously impaired by the reckless precipi- 
tancy with which he hazarded assertions 
of facts and figures. While the Mini 
accepted his advocacy they were not wil- 
ling to avow the connection. M. Perier 
openly ridiculed the gasconade rashness 
and levity of his speeches; and did not 
dissemble his vexation when M. Thiers 
identified himself with the ministry by 
using the first person in speaking of 
On one occasion, 
when M. Manguin, in referring to M. 
Thiers, spoke of the latter as the orator 
of the Cabinet, M. Perier said in a con- 
temptuous tone, and loud enough to be 
heard by M. Thiers,—“ That thing an 
organ of the government!—Oh! M. 
Manguin wishes to ridicule us !” 

As an instance of the carelessness, to 
use the most gentle term, which M. 
Thiers evinced at this time, with regard 
to the truth of the statements he made 
from the Tribune, we may mention cne 
occasion on which General Lamarque 
had spoken of the military forces of 
France and of other powers, with which 
it was well known that he was intimately 
acquainted, from having kept up an ac- 
tive and extensive correspondence with 
the eastern states of Europe. M. Thiers, 
armed as usual with a load of documents, 
came to the Chamber, spreading before 
him an enormous chart, which covered 
the entire bench of the doctrinaires, on 
which he had A eg himself. He then 
mounted the Tribune, casting a sarcastic 
glance at the opposition benches ; he be- 

to count on his fingers what the 
orces really were, as he maintained, 
which France had to fear. So many 
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regiments were on the Rhine; few in 
number, feeble, with small complements 
of men, and totally destitute of artillery ! 
these were not worth mentioning ; he enu- 
merated the entire Prussian army, from 
Aix-la-Chapelle to Magdebourg ; not a di- 
vision or company that he did not careful- 
ly count, and the whole body amounted to 
a very contemptible force ! And was this 
force to be held up asa bugbear! The 
opposition listening to all this, and re- 
membering the many instances in which 
the ker’s inaccuracies had been al- 
ready detected and exposed, gave vent to 
expressions of incredulity. No one, how- 
ever, was prepared at the moment to re- 
fute the statement, and the orator obtain- 
ed a temporary triumph. The next day, 
however, when a search was made, it 
was found that the army of M. Thiers 
and the army of the King of Prussia had 
nothing in common. But this discovery 
took place the next day, and the next day 
is an epoch which M. Thiers holds in 
small re ny or consideration.* 

Until the debate on the question of an 
hereditary peerage, M. Thiers must be 
regarded as floundering through a suc- 
cession of failures as a parliamentary 
speaker. It is true that there were, now 
and then, momentary flashes of success, 
but he had established no influence ; on 
the contrary, he had excited much ridi- 
cule on the part of the opposition, and 
even those in whose favor he spoke, ac- 
cepted his advocacy with a certain shy- 
ness and reserve, and as though they 
were ashamed of the connection. 

The debate on the peerage was the 
crisis of his parliamentary life. He evi- 
dently intended that it should be so. 
From what we have formerly stated, and 
from some of the quotations we have 
given from his writings as a journalist, it 
will be perceived that the beau-ideal of 
government which he had set before his 
mind was the British. The Sovereign, 
the higher aristocracy, and the represen- 
tatives of the people; these elements 
were essential to the system of his admi- 
ration. He would have France copy 
this. The sense of the country was, 
however, opposed to the principle of here- 
ditary legislators. 

The ea of the eae aan of the 

been postponed, .on the set- 
tlement of the government after the revo- 
lution of July. Tt was left for future 
and more mature and dispassionate dis- 
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cussion than it could receive in the con- 
fusion which necessarily followed the fall 
of one d and the establtshment of 
another. The time had now arrived 
when it became necessary finally to set 
this important question at rest. Is the 
legislative power conferred on a peer to 
descend to his heir, or is it to determine 
with the death of him on whom the Royal 
will has conferred it. 

The head of the Cabinet, Casimir 
Perier, declared his conviction that the 

rinciple of inheritance should be adopted, 
But like the Duke of Wellington and 
Peel, in the case of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, he at the same time admitted that, 
in the actual state of public opinion and 
feeling in the country, its adoption was 
impracticable. With an opinion, there- 
fore, against the measure, he neverthe- 
less proposed to the Chamber, that the 

should only be enjoyed for life ; 
that the principle of an hereditary peer- 

should be renounced in France. 

M. Thiers, on this occasion, delivered 
a speech in many respects remarkable. 
Admitting that he was a supporter of the 
Cabinet, secretly paid, and therefore 
bound, in general, to advocate its mea- 
sure, on this particular question, it is ap- 
parent, from what we have just stated, 
that he was free. It was, in fact, an 
open question. He knew the predomi- 
nant feeling in the country and in the 

ber, and was well aware that the 
heredi rinciple could not be main- 
tained. Yet he tookthe unpopular side, and 
not satisfied with speaking in favor of the 
hereditary system, voted in favor of it; 
thus going further even than the Presi- 
dent of the Council himself did. 

It was evident, as we have already 
said, that M. Thiers intended to produce 
a great impression on this occasion. For 
eight days previously, his speech was 
talked of in the Chamber and announced 
in the newspapers. It was known, in 
short, that a performance of no common 
order was designed, and expectation was 
ou tiptoe. M. Thiers, contrary to his 
custom, arrived early in the House. It 
was observed that more than usual care 
had been bestowed upon his external 
man, and that, especially, he wore gloves ! 
It was evident that he was going to pro- 
duce a profound impression. At last he 
ascended the Tribune with a slow and 
deliberate step, but with the air of negli- 
gence of one who is about to discharge 
some common task, which gives him 
neither trouble nor solicitude. He stood 
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for some time silent, endeavoring, by his 
manner, to impose a silence onthe Cham- 
ber which it had not usually accorded to 
him. At length, by the interposition of 
some members friendly to him, the House 
was hushed. From the first it was evi- 
dent that, in all respects, the orator had 
undergone a revolution. He used no 
manuscript—teferred to no notes. His 
delivery, gesticulation, and even his per- 
sonal attitude in the tribune, were all dif- 
ferent from what they had ever before 
been. It was apparent that he was going 
to try a new style of eloquence ; that he 
had laid aside his prelections and _histo- 
ry, and his pompous rhetoric, and had 
adopted that familiar and colloquial style 
which prevails generally in the British 
House of Commons. In a word, instead 
of the classical eloquence in which, 
hitherto, he had had such indifferent suc- 
cess, he was trying the conversational 
7 He endeavored to make the 

ouse enter into the spirit of this style of 
speaking, by telling it that this was an 
assembly of sensible men, and not an 
ancient forum. Throwing off the toga 
in which, hitherto, he had robed himself 
when he ascended the tribune, he was 


there in his individual person, as he had . 


met and chatted separately with the de- 
pees of his acquaintance. ‘The speech 

e delivered on this occasion had cer- 
tainly been deliberately composed and 
written. Its complete structure and plan, 
and its very language, were evidence of 
this. The reasoning formed a chain, the 
artificial connection and regularity of 
which were very imperfectly concealed 
by the tone of conversation in which the 
speaker endeavored to dress them up, or 
by the episodes and historical caiue 
with which he so elaborately adorned 
them. His speech on this occasion oc- 
cupied four hours. His voice, naturally 
feeble, failed in the middle of it, and he 
was obliged to make a considerable 
pause to recover strength before he could 


P ; 

This speech was listened to by the 
Chamber, and at the period of his parlia- 
mentary life at which he delivered it, 
that was a great point gained, forit could 
scarcely be said of any of his former ora- 
tions. M. Thiers had yet much to learn 
of parliamentary tactics. He was still 
unable to his audience with him. 


He produced an effect, it is true, and that, 
proanys was all he expected to do. But 

e did nothing for the question under de- 
bate. The success he attained was his 
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own, and not that of his cause. His 
speech amused all, and was admired b 
many, but it persuaded none. While M. 
Guizot, who then far surpassed him as a 
master of parliamentary eloquence, would 
fasten upon some one great principle, 
some prominent idea, and by presenting 
it to his audience in various points of 
view, render the dullest minds familiar. 
with it, until he would make them believe 
the principle was their own. This is 
essentially the art of a professor, and 
hence the success of M. Guizot in its 
application. M. Thiers, on the contrary, 
would crowd into his speech such a diver- 
sity of topics, so intermingled with anec- 
dotes and historieties, that his discourse 
reserabled a piece of mosaic, very dazzling 
to the eye, but having little to engage 
the more reflective powers of the under- 
standing. While the one orator would 
reproduce the same leading idea in many 
speeches, the other would crowd a plu- 
rality of leading ideas into a single 
speech. In leaving the house, after 
hearing M. Guizot, the deputies went 
home, thinking of the subject. In leav- 
ing the house, after hearing M. Thiers, 
they went home thinking of the man. 

This speech on the peerage was char- 
acterized both by the good and bad quali- 
ties which were so apparent in the elo- 
quence of M. Thiers. But the former 
were more than usually conspicuous, and 
the latter were less don usually offen- 
sive. 

He as usually exhausted the subject. 
He took wp in succession all the common 
and popular objections on the score of the 
unreasonableness of hereditary legislators, 
and replied to them first on general 
grounds, and then by argument derived 
from the experience recorded in history. 
He maintained that the existence of he- 
reditary rank was a principle inherent in 
human society ; that wherever in popular 
commotions its extinction was attempted, 
it was sure to reappear; he gave as an 
example, the creation of hereditary titles 
and rank under the Empire. But as a 
matter of fact, he disputed the irrationali- 
ty of the principle of an_ hereditary 
branch of the legislature. What is the 
objection to it? That intellectual en- 
dowments are not transmitted from father 
to son, and that therefore a House of 
Lords may become in time a House of 
Fools! But he contended that in the 
first place, although intelligence does not 
always descend, traditions do, and that we 
find men descended from high families, 
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prompted by traditions to a course of 
conduct, to which inferior ranks could 
only be conducted by reason. Besides, 
although it be true that talent does not 
descend from father to son, and therefore 
inan hereditary monarchy, the crown may 
descend on a head but feebly endowed by 
nature ; this cannot happen with a body 
consisting of several hundred individuals. 
Among the families of three hundred 
peers, a fair average of intelligence will 
always be found. “If,” said the speaker, 
wise fathers sometimes beget foolish 
sons, it happens also that foolish fathers 
sometimes beget wise ones.” As exam- 
ples of the descent of mental endowments 
in the same family, he produced the exam- 

les of the Medici and Lord Chatham. 

ere he indulged his propensity for his- 
torical anecdote, and amused the House 
with the (well known in England) story 
of the younger Pitt being put upon the 
table at six years old to recite, for the 
amusement of the company, passages 
from the celebrated speeches of English 
orators. While he was relating this, it 
was impossible for those who listened to 
him and saw him, to avoid comparing M. 
Thiers himself with the boy he described. 
His diminutive stature which left his 
head alone visible over the marble of the 
Tribune, his childish, shrill voice, his 
provincial accent, and the eternal sing- 
song with which he delivered his periods, 
the volubility with which he poured forth 
those passages of history with which his 
memory had been stored, all irresistibly 
ee to the minds of those who saw 
and heard him, that he was “himself the 
great sublime he drew,” that he was in 
fact himself the surprising boy, mounted 
before the company to astonish them 
with the prodigies of a precocious me- 
mory! 

Yet this speech with all its defects es- 
tablished the reputation of M. Thiers in 
the Chamber, and enabled the clearsight- 
ed to recognize in him one, who must, 
before the lapse of much time, rise to em- 
inence in the affairs of the state. This 
— was delivered in October, 1831, 

. Thiers being then in his thirty-fourth 

ear. 
i On the division of the Chamber on the 
question whether the hereditary principle 
should be recognized in the peerage, 
there were in favor of it only forty votes, 
against it three hundred and eighty-six ; 
—a striking manifestation of the state of 
public opinion in France upon the ques- 
tion, especially when it is considered that 








the head of the cabinet was from strong 
conviction in favor of the hereditary 


M. Thiers had now, so to speak, Yo 
ed the ear of the Chamber, and with his 
usual restless activity he took full advan- 
tage of his success. He spoke frequent- 

. The House him as an arena 

or his oratorical ics, and he was 
listened to with increased a 
and obvious interest. His physical de- 
fects and provincial disfavors were either 
forgotten or mentioned only as augment- 
ing the wonders accomplished by his 
talent, as havi me pe eae —— 

rw 0 men Wo 

— succumbed. * wea was a favor- 
ite subject of discussion with him, and he 


had some credit for practical knowledge 


of its administrative details from his long 
and intimate comnection with the Baron 


Among the intellectual feats ascribed 
to him, we shall mention one which he 
performed about the period at which we 
are now arrived. In January, 1832, the 
Chamber had been engaged in the discus- 
sion of a project of law upon the inter- 
marriage of persons with their wives’ 
sisters or husbands’ brothers. .M. Thiers 
at this time was named as the reporter of 
the committee on the Budget, and the 
state of the country was at the moment 
such that the work must necessarily 
have been work of great length and com- 

lexity. He expected that the debate we 
ve just referred to would have protract- 


ed to a considerable length, and ——_ 
his 


ed <a the commencement o 

report. It happened unexpectedly, how- 
ever, that the debate on the marriage 
question was suddenly brought to a close 
on the 22d of January, the day on which 
it commeneed and the report on the 
Budget was the order of the day for the 
23d. 'To write a report so voluminous in 


a single night was a mechanical rw enceed 
pa 


bility, to say nothing of the mental part 
of the process. t was to be done ? 
Such reports are always prepared in 
writing and read to the Chamber for this 
obvious reason, that although necessarily 
the composition of an individual member 
of the committee, they are in fact suppos- 
ed to proceed, and do really possess the 
sanction of all the members of the com- 
mittee, as well as of that individual mem- 
ber who is more especially charged with 
their composition. M. Thiers, however, 
pressed by the exigency of the occasion, 
and not sorry to find an occasion for play- 
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ing off a parliamentary our de force, went 
dems to the Chamber on the morning of 


the 23d. He presented himself in the Tri- 
—_ and izing to ne ng eg for 

ing compelled to depart e 
of the House, by the unexpectedly ae 
period at which the report was called for, 
in giving a viva voce and unwritten re- 
port, he led at once to the subject 
aided only by a few numerical memoran- 
das, and delivered a speech of four hours’ 
duration, in which he discussed and ex- 
hausted every topic bearing on the mat- 
ter of the badget He plunged with the 
more ready and voluble fluency, into 
financial, political, and administrative de- 
tails, unfolded with a logical perspicuity, 
an arithmetical order and precision, and 
intermingled with bursts of picturesque 
oratory with which he astonished and 
confounded the Chamber. History, poli- 
tics, public economy, questions af nation- 
al security and p , were passed in 
succession before his wondering hearers, 
like scenes exhibited in a magic lantern. 
As usual no topic was omitted, every 
question was marshaled in its proper 
— and order, and the House neverthe- 

ess exhibited no signs of fatigue ; they 
hung upon his words. On several occa- 
sions in pauses of his speech, after he had 
continued speaking for nearly three hours, 
they invited him to rest, not from fatigue 
on their part, but from apprehension of 
his physical powers being exhausted. 
“Repose-vous en pere,” exclaimed several 
deputies. He proceeded, however, to the 
close without suspension. 

The budget was at this moment a 
question of the highest importance. The 
country was placed between the dangers 
of foreign war and the disasters of civil 
broils. M. Thiers delivered from the 
Tribune a complete tableau of the finan- 
cial condition of the State past and pre- 
sent, mingling the details with frequent 
bursts of spontaneous eloquence. Be- 
hind his demands for supplies he exhibit- 
ed the question of life or death of the 
country. 

Throughout this session M. Thiers was 
the extra-official champion of the minis- 
try, and ae the most prominent 
debater in the Chamber. The cholera 
broke out in Paris in the Spring, and on 
the close of the Chamber, M. Thiers, ex- 


hausted by his exertions, and willing pro- 
bably to retire from the epidemic, started 
on a tour to Htaly. On the 16th of May, 
Casimir Perier sank under the cholera, 
and the premiership became vacant, by 
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which event it was apparent that a recon- 
stitution of the cabinet must ensue. ‘The 
part which M. Thiers had played in the 
session which had just closed, was too 
important to allow him to be overlooked 
in the composition of the new cabinet, 
and he was invited to return to Paris. 
Towards the close of the session popu- 


ular disturbances took place in various . 


quarters, and repressive laws against tu- 
multuous assemblies were , which, 
like the other measures of the cabinet, 
were advocated by M. Thiers. The re- 
moval of the president of the council and 
the temporary reaction of the government, 
consequent upon the state of ministerial 
transition which followed, augmented by 
the difficulty of forming a new cabinet, 
emboldened the malcentents. Among 
those who fell under the effects of the pre- 
valent epidemic at that moment was 
General Lamarque. His funeral was 
the oceasion of the assemblage of the re- 
publican party in vast numbers, and an 
accidental cireumstance, like a spark fall- 
ing in a magazine of gunpowder, caused 
on this occasion a general emeute of the 
city and the Faubourgs. 

A measure was proposed by M. Thiers 
in this emergency, which, in after years, 
cast great and general ebloquy on his 
name, and for which, until very late- 
ly, no defence or explanation on his part 
has been offered by himself or his friends. 
On his proposition the city of Paris was 
declared in a state of siege, a measure of 
an extreme kind, which could only be ex- 
cused by public disturbances of a much 
more serious and extensive kind than 
those which then prevailed. 

The explanation or apology, if it can 
be called so,is to the effect that on the 
breaking out of the imsurrection, on the 
occasion of the funeral of General La- 
snargue, Paris was a prey to the greatest 
anxiety ; that it seemed to all well-dis- 
posed persons that the revolution of July 
was about to be recommenced. The 
Faubourgs had risen, armed as one man; 
the red flag had been unfurled ; blood had 
been shed. At the moment the insurrec- 
tion was at its height, as it is now said,* 
M. Thiers advised that, in order to oppose 
the excesses which were breaking out 
with adequate energy, the capital should 
be declared in.a state of siege. But 
without any assigned motive, it was not 
until after the emeute had been suppress- 
ed and tranquillity had been eco ished 
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that this measure was put in force. To 
the astonishment of all, exceptional tri- 
bunals were at the same time established 
for the trial of the accused. Sentence 
of death having been pronounced against 
one individual by these ill courts, it 
was set aside upon an appeal to the court 
of cassation. The ordonnance declaring 
the capital in a state of siege was soon 
after withdrawn, and the record of that 
measure, say the defenders of M. Thiers, 
only remains as an evidence of the exist- 
ence of a groundless chimera and a bar- 
ren menace on the part of power. 

Meanwhile, the Chambers being about 
to assemble, the reconstruction of the cab- 
inet was indispensable and pressing, and 
many and intricate were the rk ag by 
which that process was obstructed. The 
personal interference of the sovereign in 
the administration which has since been 
60 loudly complained of, was beginning 
already to manifest itself. The elder 
Dupin was invited to join the new minis- 
try, but he objected to assume joint re- 
sponsibility with MM. Sebastian and 
Montalivét, who had been understood to 
be too obsequious instruments of the 
royal will. ‘The chief difficulty, however, 
was to find a head for the new cabinet to 
replace M. Perier. Several eminent men 
there were, but not one to whom all the 
others would voluntarily submit to be sub- 
ordinate. In the absence of statesmanlike 
eminence, it was therefore proposed to 
place Marshal Soult “ the president’s 
chair, whose mili reputation, 
like that of CC Date ‘Of Wellington, 
none could dispute. It was finally settled, 
accordingly, that under the Marshal’s 
presidency a ministry sheuld be formed, 
excluding MM. Sebastian and Montalivét, 
the personal friends of the Fing. and 
consisting of MM. Bouthe, De Rigny, 
Hermann, the Duc de Broglie and Comte 
D’Argout, with M. Thiers as minister of 
the Interior, and M. Guizot minister of 
Public Instruction. This cabinet is 
known in the history of the day, as the 
ministry of the 11th of October, and it 
constituted the ministerial debut of M. 
Thiers. 

The advent of M. Thiers to power was 
signalized by two remarkable events, in 
the accomplishment of one at least of 
which, the exclusive merit or demerit 
must be accorded to him. These were 
the capture of the Duchess of Berri, and 
the almost simultaneous capture of the 
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citadel of Antwerp. By wep? xr! the 
Belgian question was set at rést, and by 
the former all the surviving hopes of the 
elder Bourbons were laid in the grave. 
As the measures which terminated in this 
latter measure were conducted campo 4 
and exclusively by M. Thiers, we sh 
here relate them at length. 

The Duchess of Berri was known to be 
concealed in La Vendée or its immedi- 
ate vicinity. ‘The minister of the Interior 
resolved that she should become his cap- 
tive. With this view he ordered all the 

ents of the government and the police 
of that country, from whom he could hope 
to gain information on the subject, suc- 
cessively to Paris. The city of Nantes 
was su to be the place of conceal- 
ment of the princess. M. Maurice Duval, 
known for his official ability, was named 
prefect of the place, with a body of the 
most able and active subordinates. To 
the various officials who had been com- 
manded to attend at the ministry of the 
Interior, M. Thiers held a decided and 
unequivocal tone. The princess must be 
seized, but without resorting to the least 
violence. “No fire-arms must be borne 
by those in quest of her. It is impossible 
to foresee the effects of fire-arms—other 
Weapons are under the more complete 
control of those who use them. ‘There 
must be no killing; no wounding. If 

ou are fired on, "5 not return the fire. 

he Duchess must be taken unhurt. In 
a word, we desire to take the Duc D’En- 
ghien, but not to shoot him.” Such were 
the instructions. 

Great difficulties, however, still present- 
ed themselves. The information which 
had been collected was of a vague and 
uncircumstantial nature. Fortune, how- 
ever, to which M. Thiers, like Napoleon, 
has been so frequently indebted, did not 
desert him in thisemergency. An anon- 
ymous letter arrived one day at the min- 
istry of the Interior, addressed to him, in 
which he was told that a person who was 
anknown to him had disclosures to make 
of the highest importance, relating to her 
ae Highness the Duchess of Berri, 
and that if he would go unattended about 
nine o'clock that evening to a certain 
road called the Allée des Veuves, branching 
from the main avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, he would there obtain means of 
procuring all the information he desired 
— to the Duchess. 

Such an epistle, it may be easily con- 
ceived, was well calculated to pique the 
curiosity of so lively a mind as of M. 
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Thiers. Yet the place, and the hour, and 
the conditions annexed to the invitation, 
were not without danger. At that time, 
the part of the Champs Elysées which 
was named, had the reputation of bein 
the haunt of robbers and assassins. It 
would have been easy to have sent agents 
of the police there, or to have gone under 
their protection. But in that case would 
the informant venture to appear? There 
was reason for hesitation, but so much 
was at stake that the minister decided to 
take his chance of the danger. 

He accordingly ordered his carriage to 
draw up in the main avenue of the 
Champs Elysees, at the corner of the 
Allée des Veuves, where he descended 
from it, and walked alone to the appoint- 
ed spot. Arrived there an individual 
emerged from among the trees, and ad- 
dressing him by his name, informed him 
that he was the writer of the anonymous 
letter. This was the man Dev'rz, who 
afterwards gained an infamous celebrity. 

The traitor assumed an humble and re- 
spectful tone. It was the humility of 
baseness. 

It soon appeared that Deutz was the 
depository of important secrets. He had 
been employed as the confidential bearer 
of dispatches between the exiled princes 
and those absolute powers which favored 
their pretensions, and had even been the 
recipient of favors from the soverei 
pontiff. He was now about to sell the 
secrets of his benefactors to their enemies. 
M. Thiers could not esteem the wretch, 
but he nevertheless made him his tool. 

Conducted to the Hotel of the Minis- 
try of the Interior, and dazzled by the 
splendor which he saw around him, his 
cupidity was excited by the hope of gain 
and he at once placed himself at the dis- 
position of the Ministry. M. Thiers or- 
dered the commissary of police, Joly, to 
conduct him to Nantes and there take 
such steps as might seem best suited to 
the attainment of the desired object. 
When they arrived at Nantes they put 
up at the Hotel de France, Deutz assum- 
ing the name of M. Gonzague. He im- 
mediately transmitted information of his 
arrival to the Duchess, informing her at 
the same time that he was the bearer of 
important dispatches. M. Duguigny 
was commissioned by her in reply to see 
Deutz, from whom he received a private 
signal agreed on previously. Divided 


cards of address were exchanged be- 
tween M. Duguigny ana the traitor, an- 
no doubt remained of his identity. In 
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The Loom 


fine, Deutz was introduced by Duguigny 
into a house where he had a long con- 
ference with the Duchess. He soon af- 
ter succeeded in obtaining an appoint- 
ment with her for a second interview 
which was fixed for the 6th of November. 

On this day he had agreed to betray 
his mistress, but at the last hour his re- 
solution gave way and he desired to re- 
tract. Instead of the Duchess he offer- 
ed to deliver up Marshal Bourmont with 
whom, also, he had had an interview. 
But M. Thiers declined this, saying that 
he had no wish to take a prisoner whom 
he would be compelled to shoot. Deutz, 
still recoiling with remorse from the odi- 
ous part he had undertaken, now offered 
to deliver up the correspondence of the 
Duchess. It was too late, however. 
He had advanced too far to retreat and 
was compelled to fulfill his engagement. 

He at length proceeded at the hour ap- 
pointed and was admitted to her Royal 

ighness, with whom he had a long in- 
terview, during which there were no 
bounds to the expression of his gratitude, 
and he withdrew, leaving his mistress 
more deeply than ever impressed with his 
fidelity and devotion. This was the more 
singular, because, asit afterwards appear- 
ed, he tried, during the interview, by cer- 
tain equivocal expressions to awaken her 
suspicions. 

e had scarcely withdrawn, before the 
house, surrounded by soldiers, was forci- 
bly entered by the agents of the police, 
pistol inhand. The Duchess, Mademoi- 
selle de Kersabiec and MM. Maynard 
and Guibourg had only time to take re- 
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fuge in a place of concealment previous- 
ly prepared by forming a cell in the wall 
behind the fireplace, which was covered 
by the iron plate which formed the back 
of the chimney. 

The house was to all appearance de- 
serted; but the information given by 
Deutz was so clear and precise that no 
doubt existed of the presence of the 
Duchess within its walls. A number of 
masons and some soldiers of the sapeurs 
et pompiers were, therefore, summoned, 
and the work of demolition was com- 
menced. A fire was lighted in the chim- 
ney behind which was the cell in which 
the four persons were squeezed together, 
the space being barely enough to allow 
them to stand side by side. A small hole 
was provided in the chimney plate, at 
which each in turn applying the mouth, 
took air. But the plate soon became in- 
tensely heated by the fire lighted by the 
soldiers in the chimney and the cell was 
converted into a furnace ! 

Mademoiselle Kersabiec, unable long- 
er to suffer the torture to which she was 
exposed, was at length forced by her ag- 
ony to uttera cry. M. Guibourg there- 
upon struck with his foot the plate, which 
is stated to have become nearly red- 
hot, andthe party surrendered themselves. 

The mother of the legitimate heir to 
the throne of the greatest re poe of 
the European Continent, pale, and almost 
expiring advanced to General Dermon- 
court, saying, “ General, I deliver myself 
to your loyalty.” ‘“ Madame,” replied the 
General, “ you are under the safeguard of 
French Honor.” 





THE LOOM OF LIFE. 


I stoop within a busy room 
Where many carpet-weavers were, 
And each did ply a lofty loom, 
With ceaseless and with noisy stir ; 
Warp and roller, spool and reel— 
It was a curious scene to view, 
While slow revolved each groaning wheel, 
And fast the clashing shuttles flew. 


Unnumbered threads of brilliant dyes, 
From beam to beam all we Bia 
i 


Seemed dipt in hues of sunset s 


es, 


Or steeped in tints of rosy dawn.— 
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The Loom of Life. 


As if a thousand rainbows bright 
Had been unraveled, ray by ray, 

And each prismatic beam of fight 
Was woven in the fabric gay. 


Quick—quick the clicking shuttles flew, 

And slowly up the web was rolled, 
Sprinkled with purple, red and blue, 

And strewed vith stars of yellow gold; 
The quaint device came forth so true, 

It seemed a work of magic power, 


As if by force of Nature grew 
Each imaged leaf and aa flower ! 


I sat within a silent room, 
While evening shadows deepened round, 
And thought that life was like a loom 
With many-colored tissues wound,— 
Our souls the warp, and thought a thread 
That since our being first began, 
Backward and forth has ever sped, 
Shot by the busy weaver—man! 


And all events of changing years 
wants lend their colors to our life, 

ough oft their memory disappears 

Amid our pleasures nt vat nile, 
Are added fibres to the warp, 

And here and there, they will be seen, 
Dyed deep in joy or sorrows sharp — 

For we are all that we have been! 


The loves and hopes of youthful hours, 
Though buried in oblivion deep, 
Like hidden threads in woven flowers 
pon the web will start from sleep. 
And one loved face we sometimes find 
Pictured there with memories rife,— 
A =~ of that mysterious mind 
hich forms the endless warp of life ! 


Still hour by hour the tissue grows, 
(Memory is its well-known name,) 

Stained bright with joys or dark with woes, 
The pattern never twice the same ! 

For its confused and mingled gleams 
Display so little care or plan, 

In heedless sport the shuttle seems 
Thrown by the maddened weaver—man ! 


And if our conscious waking thought 
Weaves out so few and worthless ends, 


« Much more a tahgled woof is wrought 


When dream with dream commingling blends ; 
The toilsome scenes of weary days, 

es night lived o’er, at morn we see 
Made monstrous in a thousand ways, 

Like fabled shapes on tapestry ! 
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And as the weaver’s varied braid 
When turned, a double wonder shows,— 
The lights all changed to sombre shade, 
While what was dim then warmly glows ; 
So that which now we think most bright, 








And all we deem most dark and cold, 
Will seem inverted to our sight, 
When we our inner life behold! 


For thought ends not,—it reaches on 
Through every change of world or clime, 
While of itself will ever ran 
The restless flying shuttle—time ! 
And when the deep-imprinted soul 
Shall burst the chambers of the tomb, 
Eternity will forth unroll 


The work of this our wondrous loom! 


H. W. Parker. 





FESTUS.* 


Tus book has come to us, wafted on a 
perfect gale of puffery. Did anybody 
ever see the like? People of the most 
opposite sentiments and characters—Cal- 
vinists, Unitarians, Evangelicals, Ration- 
alists and Universalists, nurslings and 
veterans of literature, sage poets and 
shrewd critics—all agree in representing 
it as a very eclecticism of poetry, philo- 
Sophy morality and orthodoxy. Com- 
pared to the rest of contemporary litera- 
ture, “ Festus,” it seems, is an oasis in a 
desert—an Eden in a wilderness ; and all 
that is profound, and original, and tender, 
and touching, and chaste, and voluptuous, 
is concentrated into it. “ A most remark- 
able and magnificent production!” says 
one. “Contains poetry enough to set up 
fifty poets!” says another. “'The very 
inmost life of a sincere and energetic 
mind !” says a third. “ A glory and per- 
fection in the midst of comparative sterili- 
ty!” says a fourth. Truly, the grand 
universal reconciliation has at last come 
xbout; as the Devil and the Deity have 
met together under our author’s banner, 
of course there is to be no further strife 
between their followers. Had Shak- 
— during his lifetime, received half 

e praise which has already fallen to this 
man, he would probably have died—or 
done worse—of too much glory. Since 
the publication of “ Festus,” the author 
is reported to have gone crazy. Our only 
wonder is, that anybody should have been 
so crazy as to think him sane. The 


genius of humbug ‘has obviously taken 
criticism by the nose, and can now 
give success to anything that comes 
along in book’s clothing. Nothing can 
be offered so false, or foul, or flimsy, but 
some huge bellows stands ready to blow 
it into notoriety. Surely, at this rate, 
puffery must crack its cheeks pretty 
soon. 

Doubtless, however, this is all as it 
should be ; and we are by no means dis- 
=r to complain. It was but just, that 

ordsworth’s mild light should shnic 
quietly in its place, until Robert Mont- 
gomery’s will-o’-the-wisp had danced 
round the earth, and eee danced into 
it. So long as men need religious in- 
struction, a theological quack or dandy, 
like Burchard or Mafit, will, of course, 
make pew-rents much higher than @ 
modest, unambitious, Christian sage ; 
were it otherwise, perhaps the pulpit 
might as well be dispensed with. The 
world would have no use for books of any 
kind, if it were already in a condition to 
distinguish and choose the good. There 
would be nothing for angels to do for us, 
could we recognize them when they come. 
Real worth suffices unto itself, as “virtue 
gives herself light through darkness for 
to wade.” No man deserves popularity 
unless he be content to do without it; 
and we show a poor appreciation of merit, 
when we regret the liabilities which en- 
ter into the condition of its growth. He 
alone is fit to be a stay for others, who is 





* Festus, a Poem ; by Philip James Bailey, Barrister-at-law. Second edition. London : 
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himself stayed upon truth; if a man be 
80 stayed, popular censure will not shake 
him; if he be not, popular applause will 
rather blow him down than bolster him 
up. Assuredly, he who makes popularity 
the test of truth, knows not, and deserves 
not to know, what truth is. 

Human society may be aptly enough 
compared to a pyramid; the number of 
individuals being greatest at the base, 
and constantly diminishing as we ascend. 
The higher the degree, the fewer there 
be that reach it; the noblest gifts cannot 
agg the summit without great labor, nor 
the greatest labor without noble gifts. 
Resting its broad base on the earth, the 
structure tapers up until it pierces the 
skies; so that whatever influences come 
from Heaven diffuse themselves from the 
apex downwards, ever widening as they 
descend, and reaching the bottom only by 
passing through all above. The eye is 
in the head, and it is only through the 
eye that the body can be filled with light. 

hus, whatever enters at the summit 
comes in time to pervade the whole ; but 
this order cannot well be reversed. With 
some such presentiment as this in their 
minds, authors were once foolish enough 
to write for the wise and good, that is, 
the fit and the few; they aimed to reach 
mankind by beginning at the apex and 
gradually working down to the base. 

ut since every man has become just as 
oe as his neighbor, and a great deal 

tter, this foolish method has been aban- 
doned ; authors now begin at the base 
and work the other way. The reading 
democracy seem to have a sort of instinct 
that the natural course of wisdom is from 
the earth upwards, not from the heavens 
downwards ; that truth passes through 
the base to the apex of the pyramid, not 
through the apex to the base. In the 
literary priesthood, therefore, as in the 
political, men must obviously be chosen 
~ — a below, rather than 

tom above ; unless we su the - 

mid inverted and poised pg sete 
that henceforth men are to begin at the 
top, and be promoted downwards. Of 
course it is who need, not those 
who have had, most instruction, that are 


' best qualified to select and commission 


instructors ; for we must not so far sin 
against the wisdom of the age, as to pre- 
sume there can be any better test and 
measure of truth than the voice of the 
majority. 

But the practical result of this new 
order is, that the worst and weakest 


books poll the most votes ; the filthier or 
emptier a book is, the greater the number 
that can appreciate it ; the lower it flies, 
the better its chance of getting whirled 
or sucked into the current of popular ap- 
plause. The very ground of an author's 
success is, that he does not overshoot the 
reading democracy, and that, instead of 
aiming to make them wiser and better, 
he tries to persuade them they are already 
wise and good enough; for quackery 
always proceeds by appealing to the rea- 
son of its audience against the authority 
that challenges this faith. None are so 
easy to be duped as those who require 
their judgment to be convinced, and as- 
sume to see for themselves before they 
trust ; that is, whose trust is altogether 
in themselves. But this is not all. Not 
only is the lowest book sure to hit the 

atest number of readers, but it takes 

e greatest number of books to satisfy 
the en reader. Thus we have a 
double incentive to the making of bad 
books ; reward is in a sort of geometrical 
ratio to worthlessness. ‘Truth, plain and 
unattractive at first, always improves on 
acquaintance; the more one sees her, the 
more one wishes to see her; ever grow- 
ing beautiful in proportion as she grows 
familiar, she of course rather precludes 
than provokes the desire of novelty and 
change ; makes us prefer returning where 
we know she may be found, to venturing 
into untried regions in quest of her. But 
folly and falsehood always exhaust their 
attractions at a single interview, and the 
more they tickle the sooner they tire ; one 
never wishes to see them twice in the 
same form, but is evermore chasing after 
the new forms in which they are ever- 
more presenting themselves. ‘Thus, the 
worse books a man reads, the more of 
them he wants ; as it takes many objects 
to satisfy a man’s lust, but only one to 
satisfy his love. Accordingly, the pre- 
sent age surpasses all others, both in the 
demand for new books, and in the supply 
of printed shams. From occasional 
showers, literature has become a continual 
freshet, which is so far from furthering 
vegetation, that it is even threatening to 
wash away the soil. 

But our design is, not so much to cen- 
sure the existing state of things, as to 
account for it. That such a book as 
“ Festus ” should jump into a reputation 
which Paradise Lost has even yet hardly 
grown into, is truly a most significant 
phenomenon ; one which we shall be apt 
to regard as ominous or auspicious, ac- 
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cording to our faith in human progress. details. The whole work, in spirit and 
Doubtless it results, in part, from the in form, is “rickety, disjointed, crazy” 


democratic principle of reversing the old 
order, and putting the base, or broadest 
layer, of society uppermost; that is, of 
submitting the gravest matfers to the 
judgment of those who are least capable 
of understanding them; and who, if they 
were competent to decide who or what is 
best adapted to instruct them, obvious] 

would not need to be instructed at all. 
How far publishers are concerned in 
originating and maintaining the present 
order, is not for us to say. One can 
hardly help seeing that their interest lies 
most in mediating between such as want 
nothing but puffs for their labor, and such 
as want nothing but shams for their 
money; and they probably would not be 
publishers, if they were ambitious of mar- 
tyrdom in any cause but that of self- 
interest. Besides, when readers turn 
democrats, it is to be expected that writers 
will turn demagogues; and publishers 
are in duty bound to furnish both parties 


with every practicable facility for the 
process of mutual gulling. Far be it 
from us, therefore, to blame publishers 
for the course they take. Doubtless, 


they are as worthy a class of cormorants 
as any other; and are perfectly right 
in humbugging those who will consent 
to patronize them on no other conditions. 
If, then, acting as mediators between 
vanity and gullibility, they do give the 
shadows to both sides, and take the sub- 
stance to themselves ; if they dispense 
notoriety to authors and nothing to read- 
ers, and pocket the results of the process, 
surely no one ought to blame them; ’tis 
their vocation. But enough of prologue. 

“Festus” is certainly a most marvel- 
ous book ; nearly as marvelous as Gene- 
ral Tom Thumb, or the Kentucky giant ; 
and perhaps all had better read it, just to 
see what strange things a great genius 
can produce, and an enlightened public 
can appreciate. Like other monsters, 
the book is altogether original; nothing 
else like it ever was, or, we trust, ever 
will be produced. In this we must be 
understood to speak of the book as a 
whole ; for where the whole is so ex- 
crucritingly original, of course many of 
the parts can afford to be borrowed. The 
author obviously undertook to give a 
dramatic development of a certain leg 
We think he has succeeded to admira- 
tion. As is the soul of the work, so is 
the body; we know not whether to ad- 
mire it more for the principle or for the 


enough to suit the most fastidious epicure 
of lawlessness and deformity. To all 
those who take darkness for depth, and 
rudeness for stre ; whose brains have 
got enriched with transcendental fury, 
and whose minds are big with vagueness 
and vacuity, it cannot be otherwise than 
a most delectable repast ; in its meaning- 
less jargon they will often find most ad- 
mirable expressions of their own thoughts. 

Like most philosophical poems, as they 
are called, “ Festus” is neither good 
science nor good poetry, but an indescri- 
bable medley, which, so far as we know, 
has never been appropriately named. The 
book contains neither prose nor verse— 
neither fact nor imagination ; is made up 
neither of persons nor of propositions ; in- 
stead of life-like characters and passions, 
we have a long, tedious masquerade of 
abstract ideas ; and, generally, the only 
hint vouchsafed of a change of speakers, 
is in the names prefixed to the speeches. 
Lucifer, it is true, preaches some very 
strange doctrine ; but not stranger than 
the hero, Festus. They seem, indeed, 
but duplicates of the same idea—twin 
apostles, giving a biform development of 
the same theory ; and, for aught we can 
see, the discourses of both might as well 
have come from the same person. On 
the whole, they are a little the oddest man 
and devil we have ever encountered ; and 
it is somewhat doubtful which shows 
more wit—the devil in attacking such a 
man, or the man in yielding to sucha 
devil. Doubtless, however, both are right 
and true in their kind; for they are alto- 
gether unlike anything else the human 
mind ever found or fancied. Lucifer, to 
be sure, is somewhat given to pouting 
against both God and man ; nevertheless he 
is, at bottom, a real friend of both; and 
is, indeed, the only true days-man betwixt 
them. 

The author is evidently a philanthro- 
pist, and belongs to that class of reformers 
who are going to do anything that ought 
to be done, and prevent everything that 
-_ to be prevented, by love. “hie, 
with him, has obviously settled into “a 
fixed idea ;” it is the only idea he has; 
and he has not more than half of that— 
if, indeed, he had the whole, it would not 
be his only idea. Like others of his class, 


he seems to regard God as a mere philan- 
thropist ; rei'gions as mere humanity ; and 
the idea of retribution, divine or human, 
as too absurd to need refutation. Man, 
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he would argue, is too noble a being to 
be punished, and God is too philanthropic 
a being to punish him, here or hereafter. 
The viler and wickeder he becomes, the 
better opportunity he presents for the ex- 
hibition of the Divine philanthropy; and 
it is for this purpose that the devil has 
been commissioned to seduce and deprave 
him. Qur author would recognize nothin 
as true, or beautiful, or good, for whic 
love is not the best expression ; power, 
wisdom, justice, honor, righteousness, ho- 
liness—all these he would degrade into 
empty synonyms of love. Man, whatever 
he may be or do, is but the object of love ; 
is to taught, governed, disciplined, 
developed, by love; and the fierce wars 
which we read of between Michael and 
Satan, were but lovers’ quarrels after 
all, destined to end in a most loving 
match and lasting honeymoon. All just 
authority on and in heaven resolves 
itself into love, and enforces itself through 
love. Love, indeed, is the only absolute 
thing in the universe ; whatever does not 
finally run up into this, and cannot be 
realized in and through this, had better 
not be, and, on the whole, is not. He 
knows no law nor gospel but love; will 
sanction no feeling towards God, or man, 
or devil, but love; will seek no heaven, 
and worship no divinity, but love. He 
finds nothing in nature but symbols of 
love: the wind, ~ rain, er the sun- 
shine, plague, pestilence, and famine, the 
toting t the tempest, and the earth- 
quake—all, all are but expressions of 
love. He will allow no attribute to God 
but love, no engine to government but 
love, no arm to authority Dut love. All 
crimes against heaven and humanity are 
but occasions of love; all chastisements 
and corrections are but exhibitions of love ; 
life, light and divinity are to be loved into 
us; death, darkness and deviltry are to 
be loved out of us. ‘That the book teaches, 
or rather, does nothing but teach, this 
shallow, conceited, icable morality— 
a morality which could only spring u 
from the ashes of all manly thought 
passion, and which to desiccate the 
soul of every just and noble and generous 
sentiment ;—that the book teaches this 
arrogant and impudent morality—the off- 


- spring of weak heads and foul is, 
doubt 


ess, enough of itself to account for 
most of the applause it has received. 
Now, we profess to have some re: 
os Goma by love ;” but when love is 
us into mere philanthropy— 
pushed to the exclusion of the more truly 


religious sentiments, such as fear, awe, 
reverence; in short, when, for the God 
of love is substituted a mere deification 
of love, we must be excused from it alto- 
epee True, we are told, “ God is love ;” 

ut then we are also told, “ God is a con- 
suming fire ;” that is, to imperfect beings. 
He is an object of fear as well as love— 
and, we may add, of fear in proportion as 
they are imperfect. On this point, there- 
fore, we will venture to suggest there is 
such a thing as an union of love and 
fear—a thing which our author, in com- 
mon with many others who have grown 
wise beyond what is written, probably 
cannot understand. 'T’o love without fear, 
or to fear without love, is, indeed, com- 
paratively easy; but then either of these, 
and especially the former, is considerably 
worse than nothing. For when one gets 
to loving without fear, he is apt to pre- 
sume he has the perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear; forgetting that, according 
to this, there must be some fear for love 
to cast out, and that none but a perfect 
love has a right to cast it out; so that 
his love becomes proud, conceited, irrev- 
erent—is, indeed, no love at all, but only 
a sort of appetite. Thus do all such super- 
celestial aspirations generally end in rather 
subterranean attainments. Scorning so 
base a sentiment as fear, and reaching at 
once to the nobler sentiment of love, we 
only miss them both. The truth is, we 
have to begin with the humbler virtues 
before we can reach,and in order to reach, 
the higher. Our feelings cannot leap 
from earth to heaven at one bound ; they 
have to climb up over many steps before 
they get there, and in order to get there ; 
and it is to be feared they will hardly get 
there at all, if they scorn the ow 
which it is appointed for them to ascend. 
If, therefore, we can rise to so high a feel- 
ing as fear, we may account it a special 
gift of grace ; when we our- 
selves free from fear, we may be assured 
we are below it. But is not love the ful- 
filling of the law? Yes; and so is the 
flower the perfecting of the plant ; but, as 
nature now is, and will probably continue 
to be, we have to accept of several things 
before we can get the flower, and even 
cultivate them in order to get it; and 
what kind of floriculture is that which 
prizes the flower so much as to dispense 
with the root, the stalk and the leaves ? 
In like manner, assuredly, all love that is 
worth the name, begins with fear, and 
grows out of it; is, in some sort, con- 
ceived and born of fear, and ripens up 
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into that reverence which evermore walks 
softly and fearfully, is meek, and modest, 
and reserved, as feeling unworthy to 
approach its object, yet pe and 
thirsting to be near him. 

Accordingly, in a book written some 
centuries ago, we read of a wisdom which 
begins with fear. This wisdom our au- 
thor seems to have renounced. Probably 
he started above it; started with the per- 
fect love which casteth out fear. He 
seems, indeed, to entertain a good degree 
of contempt for those who are so bigoted 
as to begin with fear; and expressly tells 
us, 


«‘ Nor bates the book one tittle of the truth 
To smooth its way to favor with the 
fearful.” 


Accordingly the book is, without excep- 
tion, the most irreverent thing we have 
ever seen. Instead of putting his shoes 
from off his feet when he comes to holy 
ground, he rather puts on an additional 

ir. He wears his loftiest looks when 
im the awfulest Presence; and gives us 
the gratifying information, that 


** Men have aclaim on God ; and none who 
hath 

A heart of kindness, reverence and love, 

But dare look God in the face and ask His 
smile.” 


Following out this principle, he every- 
where practices a familiarity with sacred 
things which is really the grossest form 
of irreverence ; a familiarity which is far 
worse than the most violent antipathy, 
because it fondles and caresses but to 
desecrate and degrade. His manner to- 
wards such things is, emphatically, hail, 
fellows, well met! He evidently belongs 
to that class of worshipers whose motto 
is, “let us go boldly to the throne of 
"ee ;’ and who do go boldly, as if their 

aker were their equal. Nay, well-bred 
gentlemen treat their equals with a far 
more distant and ceremonious respect 
than these worshipers do their Maker. 
We may, indeed, say this manner pro- 
ceeds from love; but it is only that kind 
of love which prompts to the violation of 
its object. Aversion to our Maker is apt 
to be at least distant and reserved, and is 
therefore far less offensive, evinces much 
less ignorance even, than the confidence 
which implies no distrust of ourselves. 
And yet this author has the coolness to 
assure us, 


** All that is said of Deity, is said 
In love and reverence.” 
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Why, he hasn’t reverenee enough to feel 
his want of it; is so totally empty of it 
as to think himself brimful of it. He is, 
in short, so far from having reverence, 
that he even knows not what it is! 

Now, nothing is so petrifying to the 
religious sensibilities as this moving 
amongst sacred things without corre- 
sponding emotions ; the more we inspect 
and handle such things without cate tsa 
ing their sacredness, the more do we be- 
come hardened against them; and when 
we get so fond of them as to hug and 
kiss all the sanctity off them, our love 
has obviously fallen into dotage, or some- 
thing worse. It is often unsafe for us to 
see, until we are prepared toadore ; many 
things ought to be hidden from the eye 
until the heart is made ready for them; 
for fools do but wax in folly a gazing at 
what angels fear to look on. According- 
l ey a ons to have been veiled 

rom the understanding, on purpose that 
they mee first at Be Siena in the 
heart. ‘They come as mysteries—truths 
enveloped in awful obscurity—to affect us 
through finer senses, deeper avenues than 
the understanding knows of; to inspire us, 
in ways past our finding out, with certain 
sentiments ; so that the mind has to be- 
come humble, and reverent, and submis- 
sive, in order to know them. They thus 
begin at the heart—the centre of our be- 
ing—and build outwards ; while, if they 
began at the surface—the understanding 
—to build inwards, they would only ob- 
struct and foreclose the ground they were 
building on; block up their very access 
and passage to the heart. Indeed, the 
mind is made apprehensive of them only 
by this moral or religious preparation ; 
without this, all the knowledge it gets of 
them only “ puffeth up ;” and wo be to the 
hand that shall dare to strip them of their 
holy mysteriousness—dissect and anato- 
mize them to the understanding—before 
we have learnt to revere them; for ~ 
we have learnt to revere them, we ] 
hardly wish to see them dissected and 
anatomized. When they have wrought 
their appropriate effect in subduing, chas- 
tening, and humbling us, then the under- 
standing acting subordinately, may also 
act safely. But until they have done this, 
the understanding, acting independently, 
acts but to err; for Providence, ever wiser 
and kinder to us than we can be to our¢ 
selves, will have us act by faith, not by 
knowledge, and has so ordered thi 
that we see but to stumble, and the better 
our sight the more we stumble, unless 
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our path be strewn with light from 
heaven. 

We have sometimes almost doubted 
whether Milton did not overstep the 
bounds of strict propriety, in making so 
free as he did with holy names and per- 
sons: in this respect, however, Milton is 
modesty itself compared to the author of 
“Festus.” That our author may not 
have been aware of his irreverence, and 
so not have intended it, is really no ex- 
cuse for him. We have known men who 
sincerely thought themselves perfect ; but 
their sincerity, in our judgment, only 
made against them; for nothing but the 
most overweening conceit of themselves 
could ever have made them sincere in 
such a conviction. Men may sincerely 
think themselves very religious, when 
they have no religion at all; but, if they 
had any right feelings or principles in 
regard to themselves, they would not, in 
face of the admonitions and assurances 
given them, fall into such a piece of pre- 
sumption. It is by preferring the voice 
that speaks within them, to the voice that 
speaks from above, that they get thus de- 
ceived and betrayed. It is one’ of the 
lies which they are all the guiltier for 
being duped by. 

Nevertheless, “ Festus” comes to us a 
sacred poem. Men, it seems, whose hon- 
esty we dislike to question, whose judg- 
ment we wish to respect, “have been 
much impressed with its sacred, Christian 
character.” When we compared our 
first impression of the work with their 
statements respecting it, we knew not 
what to think, and were forced to con- 
clude that either we or they “ had eaten 
of the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner.” Again we set about the 

m, hoping and trying to correct our 
impression ; but it was of no use; all 
our efforts to correct only went to con- 
firm it. We have spared no pains to 
make our impression right, and we are 
satisfied it is right; at all events, if it be 
wrong, it is, we fear, incorrigible. Eu- 
logy after eulogy has been written upon 
the poem, but no voice, so far as we 
know, has been raised against it. Such 
being the case, we shall offer no apology 
for canvassing its claims, somewhat se- 
verely and at length, both as a work of 
art, and as a code of morals. The thing 
may, it is true, be above, or below, or 
beside our criticism; nevertheless, we 
shall criticise it, or criticise at it. We 
may not, indeed, be able to kill it, but, if 
it be made of penetrable stuff, we shall 


hope at least to bore some holes into it. 
Perhaps the only effect of all the wounds 
we can give will be to sting it into 
ereater activity. Well, be it so; for we 
eel assured that the more there be to 
get drunk on it now, the more there will 

to curse it when they get sober again ; 
and one of nature’s methods for convinc- 
ing men they are fools, that is, for mak- 
ing them wise, is, by betraying them into 
follies, Of course nothing so effectually 
teaches children to keep out of the fire 
as the getting well burnt. 

Most poets, wher handling sacred 
themes, scrupulously avoid transcending 
the written Word. Oppressed, perhaps, 
with a kind of superstitious awe, they 
do not venture on any superscriptural 
announcements. They seem to think 
that, in writing on such subjects, reve- 
rence, modesty and reserve are entitled 
toa pretty prominent place; that even 
the principles of art and of good taste 
require that these elements be not alto- 

ther excluded; that, in short, the 

uses do not belong to that class of be- 
ings who “rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” But the author of “ Festus” 
subinits to no such slavery of the mind. 
From the freedom with which he makes 
original disclosures, one would think he 

been specially authorized to complete 
the Revelation begun by the prophets 
and evangelists of old. Probably he 
draws from the same source with them ; 
is their compeer, not their pupil; and, 
his authority being co-ordinate with 
theirs, of course he owes them no partic- 
ular deference ; if he transcends their 
statements, it may be their fault, not his. 
We know not how else to account for 
such disclosures as the following. The 
Angel of Earth is represented as remon- 
strating against the threatened destruc- 
tion of his world, on the ground of its 
being the altar on which was made the 
great sacrifice for sin. Ignorant, it 
seems, of what is going on in other 
of creation, he thinks the earth has been 
especially favored and hallowed in this 
event. The language in which he is 
answered will, of itself, sufficiently indi- 
cate the source of the answer. 
“Think not I lived and died for earth 
alone. 

My life is ever suffering for love. 
In judging and redeeming worlds is spent 
Mine everlasting being.” 
In another place he informs us, that 


‘** Who spurn at this world’s pleasures lie 
to God ; 
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And show they are not worthy of the next. 

The nearest point wherein we come to- 
wards God, 

Is loving—making love—and being hap- 
py.” 


Probably the prophets and apostles of 
old were either ignorant of these facts, 
or did not see fit toannounce them. ‘To 
be sure, the author works no miracles to 
accredit his revelations, unless the recep- 
tion his book has met with be a miracle ; 
but it is to be hoped men have now got 
sufficiently enlightened to recognize the 
truth without any such endorsement. 
Of course Heaven would not reveal. any- 
thing that should transcend the reason 
of a transcendentalist. Assuredly, such 
a man needs no miracles, for he will not 
be caught accepting a revelation on any 
other internal evidence ; that is, its 
conformity to his reason.” 

From the specimens we have given, it 
will be seen at once, that our author is a 
pretty bold thinker and speaker, es 
cially for one so vag” The book 
abounds in revelations which no one can 
fail to recognize as “ highly important, if 
true.” Indeed, nothing strikes one oft- 
ener or harder, while reading it, than the 
author’s surprising familiarity with the 
But, how much soever 
one may marvel at the contents of the 
book, he is by no means to doubt their 
truth. Of course such a modest youth 
would not venture thus to develope 
Christianity out of the chrysalis into the 
butterfly on his own responsibility. Ac- 
cordingly he has taken care to inform us 
all — the ks and occasion of his 
disclosures. “He spake inspired; night 
and day thought came unhelped, 9 
— like blood to his heart: God was 
with him; and bade old Time unclasp 
his heart to the youth, and teach the 
book of ages.” And yet “the course of 
study he went through was of the soul- 
rack.” Strange he should have racked 
his soul so terribly for thoughts which 
came unhelped and undesired. Perhaps, 
however, his labor was in prying open 
his soul to let the divine afflatus i 
through. Again, speaking of himself, 


he tells us, 
* Tis no task for suns 

Toshine; he knew himself a bard ordaingd, 
More than inspired, inspirited of God. 
Thus it appears, the book and all its 
contents came through the author, not 
from him ; he was but an electrical rod, 
to draw down the lightnings of heaven 
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upon the sons of men; and this book is 
the result of his drawings down. Surely 
no one has ever pretended to a higher 
mission, or brought better credentials. 
Coming with such authority he was 
doubtless justifiable in finishing old dis- 
pensations or making new ones. Let 
not his youth, therefore, be urged as en- 


titling him to impunity, or to clemency. 


The appropriate virtue of youth is mod- 
esty, and if he be old enough to abjure 
this, he is old enough to be treated sim- 
ply as he deserves. In a passage of 
which we know not whether the poetry 
be more beautiful or the egotism more 
~ sting, the author says that he him- 
Sell, 

** Like other bards, was born of beauty, 
And with a natural fitness to draw down 
All tones and shades of beauty to his soul, 
Even as ~~ rainbow-tinted shell, which 

ies 
Miles deep at bottom of the sea, hath all 
Colors of skies, and flowers, and gems, and 


plumes, 
And all by nature which doth reproduce 
Like loveliness in seeming opposites.” 


And in another place be says, 


“« He wrote the book, not in contempt of 
rule, 

And not in hate, but in the self-made rule 

That there was none to him, but to himself 

He was his sole rule, and had right to be.” 


All this looks as if the author knew 
what he had done, and why he had done 
it; and, at all events, did not mean to 
plead youth or ignorance in extenuation 
of faults ; and if, as he assures us, 


“Everything urged against it proves its 
truth 


And faithfulness to nature,” 


surely he and his admirers will rather 
thank than blame us for censuring it. 
His effrontery, in thus avowing what we 
had supposed everthing calling itself man- 
hood would be ashamed to confess, is cer- 
tainly deserving of wonder, if not of ap- 
plause. But’tis part of his creed, that “hell 
is more bearable than nothingness:” and 
he seems to think that scorn of everything 
the has looked upon as wise and 

, is the surest way to win the favor 
of the present. Perhaps he is right in 
this, though we confess ourselves forced 
to regard it as rather an equivocal com- 
pliment to the present. 

The poem, we are informed in the out- 
set, is a sort of abstract, and fifth essence 
of human life, or, in the author’s own 
words, “a sketch of world-life ;” especial- 
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ly “the life of youth, its powers, aims, 
failings ; the manifold and mani- 
fest foibles, follies, trials, sufferi of a 
young, hot, ypschooled heart that has had 
its own way in life.” Of course, if the 
heart had not “had its own way in life,” 
the delineation would not be “ a sketch of 
world-life,” as it is, since the hearts of 
the young are always left to their own 
instincts and impulses, without external 
guidance or restraint. Again the author 
says, 
** All along it is the heart of man 
Emblemed, created and creative mind.” 


Nevertheless, our author does not, like 
other bards, draw man dressed 


‘In manners, customs, forms, appear- 

ances, 

Laws, places, times, and countless acci- 
dents 

Of peace and polity ;” 

* * * 
** It is a statued mind and naked heart 
Which is struck out.” 


pre py we have the human — 
stripped of everything adventitious, an 
presented wate cian or disfig- 
urement, in all its native, essential, uni- 
versal elements and attributes. We may 
be assured, then, that here is “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ;” that the author has pierced 
through the accidents of local and indi- 
vidual nature, to what is central and uni- 
versal. If, therefore, we find anything 
here which seems to contradict our ob- 
servation, it is because we have not gone 
far enough into things ; because we have 
stopped at or about the surface, while our 
author has gone to the centre and core. 
Nay, that he differs from all who have 
written before him, and. even contradicts 
them, is itself a kind of proof that he is 
right ; for is it not a fact that others have 
given us merely some of the clothes and 
skin of humanity ? and must he not per- 
force contradict them, who grasps and 
unfolds the heart? Thus we may know 
this representation is true in proportion 
as it differs from all others that we have 
seen. The more our author contradicts 
common experience, the more evidence 
we have of his superior insight. 

Festus himself is, it seems, the repre- 
sentative of all mankind ; an impersona- 
tion of the whole human race, concen- 
trating and embodying all that belongs to 
man as man, and excluding all he has asa 
member of any particular nation, society, 
or family. 
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“« The mortal is the model of all men.” 
“The hero is the world-man in whose 
heart 
One passion stands for all, the most in- 
dulged.” 
Of course, therefore, the hero is as er 
culiar, as sui-generis, as the book itself ; 
we have never found anything at all re- 
sembling him. Hitherto it has been our 
fortune, or misfortune, to see none but 
men of particular times and places ; the 
man of all times and places, or of no 
time for place, we have never been so 
lucky as to meet with save in bad books : 
in short, we have known men of various 
national and individual peculiarities ; but 
the model, the prototype of all men, the 


’ one who was all without being any of 


them, we have not seen, or had not until 
we read “ Festus.” So, also, of Lucifer ; 
he has nothing in common with any of 
the devils hitherto discovered; he is a 
touch, or rather, several touches above 
all that heathenism has imagined, or 
Christianity revealed. We, in our sim- 
plicity, had always supposed Satan the 
enemy of and man, ever laboring to 
defeat the one and destroy the other ; 
proud, rebellious, unteachable, and un- 
governable ; a liar and deceiver, seducing 
men away from truth and right to their 
own destruction. But this is all a mis- 
take. The devil, it seems, is but God’s 
shadow : 


‘“‘ There is but one great right and good, 
and ill 
And wrong are shades thereof, not sub- 
stances ;” 


ro that “ God is all that the devil seems.” 
in other words, Satan turns out to be only 
a most religious and veracious person 
in disguise ; the most obedient servant of 
God and the most untiring friend of 
man; incurring God’s wrath that he 
may the better work out his will, and en- 
ticing men into sin that he may the bet- 
ter effect their salvation; ever breaking 
the word of promise to the ear, but keep- 
ing it to the hope; always uttering the 
emg aye truths, which seem lies, in- 
eed, but only because they are so very 
rofound that we cannot see their truth. 
© be sure, he seems the enemy of God 
and man, striving to defeat the one and 
destroy the other; but this is because he 
kri@ws the shortest road to perfect holi- 
ness and happiness lies through the op- 
posite extremes of wickedness and mise- 
pis so that, if men would reach heaven, 
ey must not turn about, but drive faster 
ahead; and, instead of forsaking thr 
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devil, try to outstrip him in the way he is 
going. Our author and the devil have 
ascertained that, 


** When creatures stray 
Farthest from God, then warmest towards 
them burns 
His love, even as the sun beams hotliest on 
The earth when distant most ;” 


and that “death is but the meeting to- 
gether of destruction and salvation,” so 
that when death is threatened to the guil- 
ty, the meaning is, they shall be destroy- 
ed into salvation. Now, we would not 
pretend to doubt the truth of this repre- 
sentation; but we wonder our author 
should thus let out the secret of the devil’s 
= intentions toward us, lest by so 
oing he might defeat them. The devil 
obviously can succeed in his benevolent 
urposes, only on condition that we be 
ept ignorant of them. He is, indeed, a 
sort of holy, beneficent traitor, who does 
evil only that good may come ; who has 
to seem our enemy, in order to be our 
friend; whose business it is to smuggle 
good into us under the disguise of evil: 
to seduce us into righteousness, and be- 
tray us into heaven. To acquaint us, 
therefore, with his designs, is certainly 
the surest way to thwart them; it is to 
be feared we shall hardly consent to go 
along with him, after we have learnt to 
what a meeting of extremes he is leading 
us. Assuredly, if men choose darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are 
evil, they will be apt to back out of the 
darkness, when told what a flood of light 
they are approaching. Strange our au- 
thor did not think of this, and conclude it 
best to leave the revelation of such things 
where the Scriptures have left it. But 
perhaps he thinks the time has now 
come for the mysteries to be opened. 
For the present, however, we are chiefly 
concerned with the book as a work of 
art. 
The beginning of the poem seems to 
have been suggested by F sat in the 
book of Job: “Now there was a day 
when the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, and Satan 
came also among them.” The scene 
opens in heaven, with a hymn from the 
raphim and Cherubim to the Creator, 
which is followed by Lucifer in a long, 
loud burst of praise, ending in a prayer 
for liberty to tempt “a certain youth 
among the sons of men.” Of course his 
request, urged with so much zeal and de- 
votion, is immediately granted; where- 
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upon proclamation is made, that the des- 
tined victim of his benevolent enmity, as 
one of the elect, is 


*« Hallowed to the ends of Heaven, 
That though he plunged his soul in sin 
like a sword 
In water, it shall nowise cling to him.” 


Next comes an announcement to the 


‘heavenly host, that the world is to end 


with the hero’s life; at which announce- 
ment the angel of earth, who, it seems, 
has not pried so deeply into the Divine 
counsels as our author, is atly dis- 
tressed ; but Lucifer, aware that the end 
of the present world is to be but the be- 
ginning of a better, is as greatly delight- 


‘** The world shall perish as a worm 
Upon destruction’s path ; the universe 
Evanish like a ghost before the sun, 

Yea, like a doubt before the truth of God, 
Yet nothing more than death shall perish.” 


And is the whole universe, then, no- 
thing but death? But this, we presume, 
is one of the profound inconsistencies 
which the author boasts of, probably as 
evincing his ener to make new 
revelations. Perhaps, however, while 
opening the old mysteries, he thought 
best to supply their place with new ones ; 
and this is one of the substitutes. 

The poreree to the temptation 
being all adjusted in the first scene, the 
second brings us - upon the hero 
himself. Festus, who, though hitherto 
untempted, we should think had just 
emerged from a debauch, where he has 
reveled himself into satiety and disgust, 
comes before us musing upon the vanity 
of earthly pleasures, and the meanness of 
human life. Though blest through child- 
hood 


«With all the sweet and sacred ties of 

life, : 

The prayerful love of parents, pride of 
friends, - 

Prosperity, and health, and ease, the aids 

Of learning, social converse with the good 

And gifted ; hopeful, generous, earnest, 
rich 

In common with high spirits, loving truth 

And wisdom for their own divinest selves ;” 


still, even in youth, he finds he can enjoy 


«‘ Nought which has not the honied sting 
of sin ; 

That wanton whetting of the soul, which, 
while 

It gives a finer, keener edge for pleasure, 

Wastes more and dulls the sooner :” 

















Se 





and since his heart has got “dizzy with 
its drunken dance,” he is resolved, that 
“the voluptuous vanities of life” shall 


** Enchain, enchant, and cheat his soul no 


more.” 
* * * * 
“‘What of all things here is ‘worth a 
thought ? 


How mean, how miserable every care ! 

And then, the ceaseless, changeless, hope- 
less round 

Of weariness, and heartlessness and wo, 

And vice and vanity !” 


Such are his melancholy reflections on 
this occasion. Presently, however, he 
glides into a very pious, philanthropic 
mood ; (who knows not that a life of de- 
bauchery is the shortest road to true phi- 
lanthropy ?) the lusts of the flesh give 
place to the lusts of the mind ; he waxes 
vastly ambitious of moral and intellectual 
power; longs to be the “sun-mind” of 
creation, that he may “warm the world 
to love, and worship, and bright life.” 
an inauspicious state of mind, one 
would think, for the tempter to find him 
in; nevertheless, Lucifer*is a brave fel- 
low and resolves to attack him. How 
Festus jshould have got so sick of the 
easures of sin without being tempted 
‘ore, the author does not inform us ; in 
this case he seems the tempter rather 
than the tempted. The devil, however, 
‘has kept an eye upon him, waiting till 
he should become temptable before ven- 
turing upon him. Lucifer had “ heard 
his prayer,” and seen 
** The secret longings, unsaid thoughts, 
Which Prey upon his heart, like night 
r 


es on 
A heath ;” 
and, “knowing his high, proud heart,” 


“To test its worth, and show he held it 
brave,” 


he comes to him, not in any attractive or 
deceptive disguise, “but as the soul of 
hell and evil,” 
** To proffer him the earth ; to set 
Him on a throne—the throne of will un- 
bound— 
To crown his life with liberty and joy, 
And make him free and mighty ‘even as 


himself.” 
7 * * 7 * 
‘Pleasure, and love, and unimagined 
beauty— 


All, all that is delicious, brilliant. great, 
Of worldly things,” 


Lucifer offers him; and, knowing “ the 
worm of sin has eaten out his heart” so 
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that he cannot enjoy them, vows to “ re- 
new it in him ;” to make it 

** The bosom favorite of every beauty, 
Even as a rosebud ;” 


so that he shall 


“Render happy 
By naming who may love him.” 


But this is not half that Lucifer will do 

for him ; 

* All secrets he shall ken, all mysteries 
construe ; : 

At nothing marvel; all the veins which 
stretch 

Unsearchable by human eyes, of lore 

Most precious, most profound, to his shall 


bare 
And open lie like dust.” 


Still the bait, big as it is, does not take ; 
perhaps it is rather too big for Festus to 
swallow. He has entire faith, to be sure, 
in all Lucifer says ; but appears some- 
what coy or sullen, and denies his suit, 
though, perhaps, only to make him sue 
the harder. ere is, it seems, but one 
thing for which Festus will sell himself 
to Lucifer ; and that is the assurance of 
immortality : 

“To know he has a deathless soul, he 

would lose it.” 


This assurance Lucifer for some time 
declines giving him, but, after much 
—— and some white-lying, finally 
ives it by calling up the spirit of his 
eceased lady-love; whereupon Festus 
strikes a bargain with him. Festus, it is 
true, has a pretty strong faith in immor- 
tality all the while, but he wants some 
reasons for his faith, and gets quite des- 
perate in quest of them. y Lucifer 
so obstinately withholds those reasons 
from him, and tries to divert him from his 
— of them, is not revealed. Perha 
is is one of the cases where, as the 
author tells us, “the lines have under- 
meanings ;” something esoteric and ac- 
cessible only to the initiated. However, 
Lucifer yields at last, when he sees there 
is no other way to cateh him; so that it 
is not so much a triumph of Lucifer over 
Festus, as of Festus over Lucifer. Pos- 
sibly Lucifer keeps back this assurance 
from policy, “ lest too light winning might 
make the prize light ;” for its only t 
on Festus, so far as we can see, is, to 
puff him up with pride of immortality, 
and renew his appetite for worldly plea- 
sures. 
No sooner is Festus assured of a future 
life, than he ascertains by the light of his 
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own reason, and in spite of Lucifer’s ar- 
cg to the contrary, that it is to be a 

ppy one. Here follows a pretty fierce 
encounter of wit and logic in regard to 
future retribution. Whether Lucifer ad- 
vocates the doctrine of such a retribution 
in order to tempt his antagonist into 
looseness of life, or to confirm him in an 
opposite opinion, is left in doubt. At all 
events, Festus finds philosophy and phi- 
lanthropy so much against the doctrine, 
that not even the devil himself can per- 
suade him to accept it. He has ascer- 
tained, it seems, that “sin is not of the 
spirit, but of the flesh which blindeth 
spirit ;” and that, being of the flesh, it 
must necessarily perish with the flesh. 
Besides, to admit that men are to be pun- 
ished hereafter, is to admit that they de- 
serve to be punished ; and he loves them 
too well to admit that. With philosophy 
and philanthropy thus on his side, he of 
course floors the devil. Though he no- 
where catches Lucifer ina lie, he appears 
to take for granted that he is rather given 
to fibbing, and that, in his arguing for 
a future punishment, “the wish is father 
to the thought.” This doctrine seems to 
be one of the stated means whereby Lu- 
cifer seduces men into sin; for he of 
course wishes to get them into sin as 
deeply as possible, on the ground that, 
the greater the sin, the greater the salva- 
tion ; a thing which, as we have already 
seen, it is Lucifer’s vocation to promote 
to the utmost of his ability. 

In all this, the author so totally re- 
verses all the ordinary grounds and mo- 
tives of human action, that we are not 
quite sure we have caught his true mean- 
ing. Weare so used to seeing things 
by day-light, that we cannot see them so 
wellin the dark. However, next follows 
a pretty fine love-scrape, wherein our he- 
ro revels in the most voluptuous images 
and anticipations, protesting to the fair 
object, that in vain he 


** Strives to love aught of earth or heaven 
but her; 

She is his first, last, only love ; nor shall 

Another ever tempt his heart.” 


In this state of mind he is visited with 
a most supernatural insight, with “the 
ken of Angels,” so that neither sky, nor 
night, nor earth hinders him from seeing 
quite “through the forms of things into 
their essence,” and even through the 
mysteries of life, death and immortality ; 
all of which, by the way, is the work of 
love and Ligifer. 
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“ This wild and whirlwind touch of pas- 
sion 

Which, thongh it hardly lit upon the lip, 

With breathless swiftness sucked his soul 
out of sight . 

So that he lost it, and all thought of it,” 


seems to have detached his affections 
somewhat from his “ foe-friend.” Their 


-next meeting, which takes place in Any- 


where, begins with a downright blow up : 
however, after some pretty Ree od 1 
ing, and threatening, and fire-spitting, 
they get reconciled and start off on their 
enterprise, the one to fulfill his promises, 
the other to reap the harvest of their ful- 
fillment. Passing by the market-place of 
- country town, where men are bony at 
eir ings, the two get deeply engag- 
ed about the sriakaaia au littlenoss of 
human life, when Lucifer takes occasion 
to urge upon his pupil the carpe-diem 
principle, advising him to enjoy the pres- 
ent, mindless of the past and future, on 
the ground “that nothing but what is, 
is ;” until they fall in with a funeral pro- 
cession following the remains of one who, 
it seems, has died of a broken heart, be- 
cause Festus had deserted her. Festus 
joins in mourning for her, and, finding her 
much lovelier in death than she was alive, 
he very sagely concludes, that, after all, 
“living is but a foolish habit,” and means 
to break himself of it soon. At the 
close of the obsequies, the two have a 
deal of “ exquisite fine fun,” in practic- 
ing religious quackeries upon the crowd. 
Putting on the style of a “mad ranter,” 
Lucifer harangues the people in a kind 
of sanctified buffoonery which reminds 
us powerfully of what we have some- 
times heard at camp-meetings and revi- 
vals. This is followed by an extempore 
prayer from Festus, as long and dull as 
ever came from the lips of a puritan 
preachers at the close of which Lucifer 
gives outa hymn, then pronounces a ben- 
ediction, and the two pass on highly de- 
lighted with the trick they have been 
playing. As Lucifer’s first business is 
to minister to his pupil’s passion for 
knowledge, the two set out on a voyage 
of discovery, and take a very rapid aeri- 
al trip round the world, studying Geogra- 
phy as they pass. Returning from this 
tour they go toa village feast, for the 
purpose, apparently, of studying human 
nature. Here they meetall sorts of peo- 
ple, if not more, and, what with joking, 
singing, dancing, card-playing, and muc 
profound talk on various subjects, scien- 
tific, religious, and political, have as mer- 
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ry atime as need be. After avisit to the 
centre of the earth, “in the pect? of 
the world,”—where they do riot stay long, 
because such deep researches awaken 
high aspirations, and make them long for 
light, they encounter in their travels, a 
ruined temple, once sacred to the sun; 
when Festus, feeling “the exposition” of 
worship upon him, and knowing that 
“the truly holy soul, which hath received 
the unattainable, can hallow hell,” turns 
aside to ind in religious exercises. 
He elects himself priest and makes “a 
sacred offering to God,” well assured, 
that one whom “God has hallowed by 
choosing him, lacks not consecration at 
best hands.” In these proceedings Lu- 
cifer takes no except tofurnish fire, 
wherewith to kindle the sacrifice. For 
their next lesson they resort to a huge 
metropolis, and cultivate an acquaintance 
with city life. This is followed by ashort 
trip to the Planet Venus, where, among 
other spirits, Festus finds “the holy 
Muse,” with whom he waxes amazingly 
pence and the deceased Angela, his 
t and only love, whose presence 
throws him into the ecstacy of passion. 
Thus Festus circulates about the uni- 
verse, rolling and rioting, and carousing 
in all the luxuries of love, knowledge, 
worship, and dominion. Nota promise 
has Lucifer made to him, but is fulfilled, 
and more than fulfilled : 
‘* He is an universal favorite ; 
Old men admire him deeply for his beauty, 
Young women for his genius and strict 
virtue, 
And young men for his modesty and wis- 
om ; 
All turn to him, whene’er he speaks, full- 
faced, 
Like planets to the sun, or owls to a rush- 
light.” 


He is, as we should say, death among 
ladies; perfectly irresistible; all whom 
he my gue all before him, and he be- 
fore them. As susceptible as he is cap- 
tivating, he finds every lady he meets the 
purest, sweetest, loveliest creature he has 
ever seen, and makes as many broken 
hearts as he finds beautiful faces. His 
love is always of that deep, divine sort 
which lasts only while the object is pres- 
ent, and which waxes deeper and diviner 
the closer he gets to her; so redundant 
is his generosity of heart, that he cannot 
choose but embrace every beauty he 
meets; and no sooner does he embrace 
one than she melts in his arms, and thus 


leaves them free to clasp another; so 
that the whole book is stuffed with the 
very epicurism of love. On the whole, 
Festus is rather the most versatile, tu- 
multuous, and ravishing lover we shall 
anywhere find. After solving all the 
mysteries, pocketing all the secrets, and 
sipping all the delights of creation ; after 
visiting heaven and stealing thence some 
fine jewelry for his lady-love ; after vari- 
ous short excursions, one through space, 
one to Everywhere, one to Hell, one to 
Nowhere, one to a lady’s drawing-room, 
besides sundry other places too numer- 
ous to mention, extracting and concen- 
trating the essence of them all; and fi- 
nally, after a series of most ecstatic gal- 
lantries with one of Lucifer’s best, divin- 
est ladies ;—after all this, and a great deal 
more, our hero mounts the throne of the 
world, and gives his law to the nations, 
which law is, that they shall all do just 
precisely as they have a mindto. No 
sooner has he ped the reins of uni- 
versal empire, than death falls upon his 
subjects, and, last upon himself; and 
they all migrate forthwith to the skies. 
Here-follows a general mixing up of all 
things, heaven, earth, and hell, angels, 
men and devils ; but the love of heaven 
proves too much for the sin of both the 
other places, and the absorption of the lat- 
ter, with all its contents, into the former, 
constitutes the catastrophe of the drama. 

Such is a brief outline of this stupen- 
dous poem. As the book gives a birds- 
eye view of all things and more too, so 
we have aimed to give a birds-eye view 
of the book. If this abstract does not 
astonish the reader, we know of nothing 
short of the book itself that will. But 
is there not some occult meaning ‘in all 
this? Do the persons and events of the 
drama stand simply for themselves, or 
are they meant to body forth some gener- 
al truth? Doubtless the meaning is oc- 
cult,—so very occult, we fear, that no 
one, not even the author himself, can find 
out what it is ; for the author takes care 
toinform us that the book is very deep, 
“the meaning always dwelling in the 
word in secret *sanctity.” We have 
brought to the work all the patience and 
perseverance we are master of, and yet 
are by no means sure we have even 
caught a glimpse of its interior signifi- 
cance. ough the author has devoted 
a whole scene to the special interpreta- 
tion of his book, the utmost we can ar- 
rive at are conjectures respecting its 
meaning. Probably this res@lts, in part, 
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from the fact, that the religion of the 
book, if it have any, is pretty much the re- 
verse of all that the world has.been used 
to regard as such. 

As nearly, however, as we can guess, 
Festus represents the human mind, and 
Lucifer the principle of evil, guiding and 
impelling the human mind to the acquisi- 


tion of knowledge. Here the doctrine . 


obviously is, that man comes at truth only 
by the mediation and ministration of evil ; 
and hence, as all truth has a saving and 
regenerating efficacy, the devil, though 
seemingly the enemy of man, is really 
his best friend, and, though seemingly the 
antagonist of God, is really his prime 
minister. The human mind gets inspired 
(whether of heaven or hell is uncertain) 
with a raging thirst for knowledge and, 
goaded on by this thirst, sells itself to 
evil—like Goethe’s Faust to Mephisto- 
»hiles—for the means and sources of grat- 
ification. The trips which Festus takes 
to various parts of the universe, at the 


leading and instigation of Lucifer, are - 


the excursions of the human mind, under 
temptation in quest of truth. Thus, the 
devil conducts the soul to the knowledge 
of God: evil to the knowledge of good. 
The women, whom Festus falls so despe- 
rately in love with from time to time, re- 
present Beauty, ever changing her form, 

et ever the same in essence; and the 

ero’s passion for them, represents the 
mind’s instinctive love of the beautiful, in 
whatever form it appears. “Our author's 
doctrine is, that 


‘* Some souls lose all things but the love of 
beauty, 

And by that love they are redeemable ; 

For, in love and beauty they acknowledge 


good, 
And good is God.” 


Accordingly it is to this principle—love 
of the beautiful—that Lucifer directs his 
main exertions. Perhaps we ought to re- 
mark, by the way, that, in our author’s 
view, truth and beauty are the same thing 
seen through the different media of reason 
and affection ; now the object of thought, 
now of love. Hence when Festus, insti- 
gated by a presentiment of immortality, 
waxes clamorous for assurance of a fu- 
ture life, and demands that a spirit be 
raised for him, Lucifer denies his request, 
and even disclaims the power to grant it. 
When, however, he finds that the hero’s 
anxiety comes from his intense passion 
for the beautiful, projecting itself beyond 
the present life, and burning for the per- 
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petual enjoyment of its object, he imme- 
diately owns his deceptions and meets the 
hero’s demand by calling up the departed 
Angela, who, it seems, is the first form in 
which beauty had appeared to him, and 
stolen his heart. Thus Lucifer cunning- 
ly waits till he has engaged the hero’s 
heart in the work, before opening to him 
the sources of knowledge, aware, no 
doubt, that the head will not continue to 
work unless the heart work with it; that 
the mind will not keep up its interest in 
truth as truth, unless interested in it as 
beauty at the same time; that, in short, 
whatever would permanently engage the 
thoughts, must first engage the passions. 
The universal favor which Festus enjoys, 
especially among the women, probably 
signifies the popularity naturally conse- 
quent upon mental and moral power; 
that is, the tendency of human nature to 
hero-worship. In the hero’s roving about 
miscellaneously through Anywhere, Ev- 
erywhere, Elsewhere and Nowhere, stop- 
ping on his way at all the intermediate 
places—now exploring the centre of the 
earth, that is, descending into himself— 
now — the heights of heaven— 
that is, ascending up to God—we have 
the twofold influence of truth and beauty, 
acting at once as antagonists and as 
auxiliaries to each other—knowledge ev- 
ermore prompting to love, and love te 
knowledge—through which the devil is 
enabled to keep the soul busy, in working 
out its own salvation. The crowning of 
Festus king of all nations and people, of 
course prefigures the passage of know- 
ledge into power—the future subjection 
of all things to the law of mental and 
moral might; when the human mind, 
having conquered and subdued the world, 
has no further use for it, and, tossing into 
the jaws of destruction, starts off in 
quest of other worlds to conquer. Thus, 
the mind’s innate, indestructible love of 
truth, beauty, and power, is the means by 
which Satan gets it under his control. 
But, though the human mind pursues 
these objects as evil, they necessarily be- 
come good in its possession; for evil is 
but the shadow of good, and of course 
the mind has to grasp the substance in 
order to retain the shadow. However,as 
the mind is selfish and sinful by nature, 
truth and beauty are at first acceptable to 
it only in the form of pleasure ; it seeks 
them for its own sake, but keeps them for 
theirs ; using them only as means of self- 
gratification, it comes to love them asends, 
and to forget self in view of them; nay, it 
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even braves, or rather embraces hell tocom- 
pass them; and thus the extreme of self- 
assertion passes naturally into the opposite 
extreme of self-renunciation. This selfish, 
sinful passion of the mind for truth and 
beauty ; this loving them only for the plea- 
sure it may have of them, until the ion 
is finally driven to a complete annulling of 
self, is probably shadowed forth in the 
hero’s ecstatic gallantries with his last 
lady-love, when he appears willing to 
commit all sin and incur all suffering, 
provided that, by doing so, he may become 
one with the object of his passion. This 
willingness to do and suffer all evil, for 
the sake of an union with truth and 
beauty, is, of course, the height of dis- 
interestedness ; and thus do the extremes 
of sinfulness and holiness, of perdition 
and salvation, meet together. 

Such, as nearly as we can gather, is 
the deep significance of this deeply sig- 
nificant uction. The one idea, how- 
ever, (if it be proper to call it an idea,) 
which rides paramount over the whole 
book, and imparts to it whatever of unity 
it possesses, is that of love triumphing 


. in, through, and over every other princi- 


ple. It is this principle which suffers 
evil to run riot through creation; which 
kindled the fires of hell and plunged the 
devil into them ; which now lets, or rather 
sends him out on errands of salvation to 
man; and which acts alike within and 
—— the soul, at once prompting and pun- 
ishing, preventing and forgiving,sin. The 
angels rebelled from love; the devil 
tempts from love ; and men sin from love. 
Love, in short, is a kind of spiritual gravi- 
tation acting towards and from the Centre 
and Soul of the universe over all created 
intelligence ; so that the faster and farther 
they run from that Centre, the sooner they 
reach death, the point from which they 
can only be drawn back into it. As this 
principle attains its highest development 
in the highest persons, so God’s love to- 
wards his creature reaches its culmina- 
tion when the creature, preferring suffer- 
ing to submission, braves and defies his 
Maker on the ground that “ it is better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.” In 
this way is the creature brought 


** To know God’s love is more than all his 
sin 

And grove unto himself that nought but 

Can satisfy the soul He maketh great.” 


Surely, after this, no one will accuse the 
book of unoriginality. It has originality 
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enough to have damned Shakspeare fifty 
es 


times. 

Such being the plan of the work, our 
next concern is with the execution. The 
reader will please observe, that we have 
no quarrel with the author’s plan; we do 
not pretend to criticise it, but only to give 
a statement of it. As an artist (and itis 
in this character that we have now to 
deal with him) he had a og to propose 
whatever plan he saw fit: his execution, 
however, is subject to the judgment of 
others. The book, be it remembered, 
comes to us as a poem; and not only so, 
but as a sacred poem. By a poem we of 
course mean a work of art; that is, a 
consistent, harmonious, organic whole. 
Now, we shall maintain that the book 
does not fulfill the conditions’ of such a 
work ; that it has nothing of the nature 
of a poem except the form ; that it is not 
entitled to any place whatever, not even 
the lowest, among works of art. 

The rank of artist, we are aware, is 
one which many very wise and 
men have striven to reach, but have not 
been able; the falling short of it, there- 
fore, ought not of itself to deprive the as- 
pirant of a kind and even commendatory 
criticism. The truth is, works of art, in 
poetry, that is, poems, are not nearly so 
plenty as many people suppose; they are 
a very high different order of pro- 
duction; and many things have been ‘a 
duced, which, though not enough to 
be admitted into this order, are, never- 
theless, very good ; and their authors have 
deserved, and have received, well of man- 
kind for producing them. Assuredly, 
therefore, our author ought not to be 
blamed merely for failing to give us a 
work of art; he might have given us 
much wholesome instruction or harmless 
pleasure in a far humbler form. An au- 
thor is not to be censured, or denied a 

lace in the Temple of Fame, because he 
ine not the genius of Homer or Shak- 
speare. But what we do blame our au- 
thor for is, that, without the ability to pro- 
duce a work of art, he should have un- 
dertaken to originate a new religion— 
that, without the genius of a Homer or a 
Shakspeare, he should have presumed to 
accomplish what Homer and a 
had too much modesty to attempt. With 
little or none of the modesty of genius, he 
has ventured on a subject where this mo- 
desty is peculiarly indispensable to the 
work, even as a work of art, to say no- 
thing of its pretensions as a religious 
work. In a sacred poem, one would 
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really think a recognition of sacredness 
were the last element to be omitted. The 
sentiment of awe is the most essential 
constituent of. such a poem, simply as a 
poem ; it enters into the ag | idea of treat- 
ing a sacred subject, we do not say mo- 

ly, but poetically. But our author, as 
we have already seen, has such a per- 
fect love of holy things, that he carries 
no more awe amongst them than a child 
amongst his playthings. To treat divine 
and human persons, as he does, with 
equal freedom and familiarity, is, ob- 
viously, to mistreat them both; it sup- 
poses an equality between them which 
does not exist; in a word, it is at strife 
with the harmony, and therefore at strife 
with the poetry, of things. Perhaps our 
author’s reverence is so transcendental 
an emotion that it does not condescend to 
express itself in form; indeed, he some- 
where tell us, 


‘* True faith nor biddeth nor abideth form.” 


His religion may, it is true, have risen 
above form; if so, then all we have to say 
is, it is too high to be poetical; it may, in- 
deed, be something better than poetry, but 
it is not poetry, and never will be until it 
stoops to a formal expression. 

But the book is not only without the 
moral elements of a poem on a sacred 
subject, but is without the literary ele- 
ments of a poem on any subject. To this 
latter point we shall now address our- 
selves. We will try the work, not by any 
external standard, not by the examples or 
the authority of others, but by itself. The 
author claims to be, and claims the right 
to be, a law unto himself. By this he 
probably means, that his work is organic; 
that, as such, its laws are innate (for this 
enters into the very idea of an organic 
work) ; that, in short, the work does not 
conform, and ought not to conform, to an 
external rules, but contains within itself 
the reason why it is so, and not otherwise. 
We will not dispute the author’s right, as 
an artist, to be a law unto himself; nor 
will we prescribe his tribunal, but meet 
him at the tribunal of his own choosing. 
Doubtless all true works of art are or- 
ganic, and as such do contain their laws 
within. themselves. The question, then, 
is, not whether “ Festus” conforms to the 
examples of other artists, but whether it 
conforms to the principles of organic life. 
Caliban, for example, though altogether 
unlike any other character ever known or 
conceived, is, nevertheless, a character; 
and that is enough to establish the author’s 
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claim as an artist. Assuredly “ Festus ” 
has a right to be tried by its own innate 
laws, provided it have any. If, however, 
the law of the work be innate, as a living, 
creative, organizing principle, it will, of 
course, be found to pervade and inform 
the whole structure, bringing all the parts 
into harmony and consistency, makin 


. them true to themselves, and to eac 


other; in a word, making them all homo- 
geneous and interdependent. 

By the dramatic form of his work, the 
author of course promised a development 
of character, an embodiment of life. In 
the preface, moreover, he promised that 
the hero should represent mankind— 
should be an impersonation of human- 
ily itself, especially of youth. Here we 
expected to find what is most permanent 
and universal in human nature, gathered 
up into a form of individual life, and thus 
brought home to our sympathies and per- 
ceptions as men ;—a concentration of hu- 
manity in whom we could all see more or 
less of ourselves, and of what is most in- 
ward and essential in ourselves. Again, 
the first scene led us to expect, in Luci- 
fer, the evil spirit of the universe imper- 
sonated, as the source of bad impulses 
and bad influences to men—a character 
in whom we might recognize something 
of the old enemy we have so often met 
and struggled against, seldom with much 
success, often with none at all, In the 
intercourse between these two persons 
we hoped to get some further knowledge, 
or at least an instructive reflection of what 
we already knew, respecting the origin, 
progress, consequence and remedy of 
moral evil: innocence ensnared by cun- 
ning, conscience overborne by tempta- 
tion, sin entering the soul in the disguise 
of happiness, but leading on, under Pro- 
vidence, to suffering, and suffering, 
through grace, to repentance, and re- 
pentance, to the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness. Such, we said, were our ex- 
pectations; rather, such would have been 
our expectations, had we not known that 
great promises are apt to end in small 
performances. 

But, had we cherished all the hopes our 
author seemed anxious to inspire, not one 
of them would have been realized, or 
would have begun to be realized. The 
hero, it seems to us, is in no wise an im- 
personation of youth, but rather a mere 
personification of youthful caprice and 
affectation. To our mind, there is no 
more of character in him than in a tri- 
angle, or anoctagon. We cannot think, 
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we will almost defy any body to think, of 
him as a personal existence. Instead of 
embodying the elements of humanity, the 
author simply generalizes from himself, 
and that too, not from what is central and 
rmanent, but from what is most super- 
Fcial and transient, in himself. a a 
no or perception of universal truth, 
bas eal Salelas and substitutes his in- 
dividual impressions for it. Festus does 
not represent humanity; he does not re- 
present even the author; he does not, 
properly speaking, represent anything ; he 
is merely the author's mouthpiece, vent- 
ing divers whims, and notions, and crotch- 
ets, which have usurped the surface of 
the author’s mind; things not growing u 
from his nature, or involving his individ- 
uality, but superinduced upon him b 
particular circumstances ; and of whic 
all-we can say is, he believes them, or 
thinks he does. In short, Festus is no he 
at all, but only i; a mere name under 
which the author gives out various crude 
and inconsistent theories which he does 
not himself understand, but utters by rote, 
and will probably cast off as soon as he 
comes to understand them. The whole 
delineation of Festus appears the work of 
one trying to fancy situations which he 
cannot enter into, and passions which he 
cannot reproduce, and of which he knows 
not the laws. Youth is the period when 
the mind is peculiarly open to impressions 
and influences from without, and when 
the character is peculiarly apt to be 
moulded, modified, developed by circum- 
stances. The same is the case, indeed, 
though in a less degree, at all the subse- 
quent periods of life. Such is the nature 
and condition of humanity itself. But 
there is no growth, no progress, no devel- 
opment, in Festus. As he goes in, so he 
comes out ; ends no better or worse than 
he begins. Though under temptation 
throughout the book, he remains unde- 
praved by it; subject to the most power- 
ful of influences, still he is uninfluenced. 
Nothing, indeed, but a walking bundle of 
notions could possibly go through what 
he does without experiencing an entire 
revolution of mind and character. To 
be sure, he utters different things from 
time to time, but we can easily see he 
utters them all from the same mind—as 
a vessel varies its contents, not its capaci- 
ty; is sad, merry, severe and silly by 
turns, without any assignable cause or 
consequence. Though constantly thrown 
amidst scenes and objects that are adapt- 
ed, had he any character, to give him the 


deepest impressions, and impart an entire 
new cast and coloring to his thoughts and 
feelings ; still he takes no impression, but 
keeps recurring to the same old topics; 
thinks, feels, speaks, and acts precisely as 
at first; undergoes, indeed, no perceptible 
change whatever, except a change of 

lace and of time. Or rather, he changes 
Just about as much as the author may be 
supposed to have changed while delineat- 
ing him; is no more developed or influ- 
enced by the scenes and objects he en- 
counters, than the author was by fancy- 
ing them. Even when most interested 
in the things he has seen, he talks about 
them, not as if he were thinking of them, 
but as if he were thinking of himself, and 
trying what fine things he could say, and 
how finely he could say them. He is al- 
ways expressing a longing for death 
which no man could feel, and expressing 
it in situations where no man could affect 
it. He is represented all along as a des- 
perate lover, and yet, when deepest in love, 
with the object before him, he speaks, not 
in the passion-prompted style of a lover 
to his mistress, but in the vanity-prompt- 
ed style of an author to his audience. 
Though set forth as an impassioned geni- 
us, still, in his most impassioned moments, 
he falls into those very incoherencies of 
thought, and, what is worse, into that 
contemptible admiration and ostentation 
of his feelings, which it is the nature of 
strong passion to preclude. When he is 
most deeply moved, instead of expressing 
his emotions, he goes to analyzing them, 
and talking about them ; and this is just 
what a man would not do in such a state 
of mind. Everywhere, indeed, he pre- 
sents the singular inconsistency of a mind 
most incontroversive when most recep- 
tive; that is, of a mind most occupied 
with itself when most absorbed in out- 
ward things. For example, when he 
stops at the ruined temple to worship his 
Maker, he goes straight to talking about 
his soul’s being holy since it has received 
the unattainable, and about his not lack- 
ing consecration at best hands since God 
has hallowed by choosing him. Thus, 
under an impulse to praise his Maker, he 
falls to praising himself; glorifies, so to 
speak, his ability and inclination to glori- 
fy God; is most conscious of his own 
holiness when most impressed with the 
holiness of the Being he is about to wor- 
ship. Assuredly no person, when reli- 
giously prompted, would or could think 
and speak thus; indeed, these are the 
very things which a person, in such a 
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state of mind, would not and could not 
speak or think of. That a man should 
thus be deeply impressed with beautiful 
objects and with the beauty of his emo- 
tions at the same time, is of course a 
perfect contradiction; it ws as if one 
should be thinking most of himself when 
most forgetting himself in external things. 
The truth 

out certain notions of his own touching 
the state, fate, and rights of every indi- 
vidual man simply as man; notions which, 
if carried out, would preclude the very 
actions they are represented as prompt- 
ing, but which the author is so bent on 
inculcating, that he thrusts them in pre- 
cisely where they are most out of place. 
He has a certain transcendental theory, 
according to which, God has made all 
things holy, by making them; and all 
men are full of the unattainable who have 
fallen in love with a beautiful woman, or 
had certain sensations so very exquisite 
as to seem a special visiting from heaven ; 
and every man may be a priest and a 
church unto himself, and may consider 
himself divinely called and consecrated 
to the priestly office as often and as long 
as he feels inclined to exercise it. Thus, 
had we time and space we could easily 
show that the delineation of Festus vio- 
lates all the laws of character and passion, 
and exemplifies all the vices of a con- 
ceited and opinionated author; that, in 
short, the whole thing is false—false to 
truth, false to nature, false to itself, false 
to everything it purports to be. 

The representation of Lucifer is, if pos- 
sible, still worse than that of Festus. 
The former is as untrue to the laws of 
action, as the latter is to the laws of pas- 
sion. In the first place, Lucifer goes to 
heaven for a license, and then visits 
earth for an opportunity, to tempt one 
whom he knows to be “sick of the joys 
of sense ;” whose heart has been “ eaten 
out by the worm of sin ;” and who has 
become “heart-deadened,” so that “ God’s 
love seems lost upon him.” Though 
coming to Festus to blight his innocence 
and crush his hopes, he finds and expects 
to find him already stained with guilt, and 
bereft of hope, and abusing the world be- 
cause he has sinned away the capacity 
to enjoy it. But, though he comes to 
Festus as a tempter, he throws off all 
disguise, and presents himself as the 
naked soul of hell and evil. Now, we 
cannot put these two ideas together; the 
mind will not recognize them as compati- 
ble. To say temptation comes in such a 


is, the author is here giving’ 





shape, is to say it is no temptation at all. 
Again, while professedly laboring to de- 
enon Festus, Lucifer keeps introducing 

im to objects and persons whose influ- 
ence he knows will be to elevate and 
purify him; indeed, the tendency of his 
whole proceedings is, to make Festus 
wiser and better. Such, we say, is their 
tendency, not their result, though such 
would be their result, if Festus had any 
character ; as it is, there is no result in 
the case. All along, indeed, Lucifer 
presents the strange absurdity of a devil 
retending to act against God and for 

imself, yet doing what he knows will be 
for God and against himself. It is as if 
Satan had tempted Eve by telling her she 
Should surely die; as if we should set 
examples of virtue before — to make 
them vicious, or put them under good in- 
struction to keep them ignorant, or threat- 
en them with punishment to involve them 
in crime. The representation thus vio- 
lates al] the principles of action known to 
us ; we cannot conceive of a being’s act- 
ing thus on such grounds and with such 
aims ; the thing not only contradicts rea- 
son, experience and Revelation, but con- 
tradicts and nullifies itself. Here, too, 
the author has manifestly adopted and 
repeated certain theories, without under- 
standing tbem ; theories that are mutually 
exclusive, irreconcilable; or, if they be 
reconcilable, he has not developed, nor, 
we will’ venture to say, conceived, any 
on that will reconcile them. Per- 

aps he goes on the principle of freely 
saying whatever he thinks to be true, be- 
lieving, of course, that all truth must be 
consistent with itself. 

Lucifer, indeed, is just as much the 
author’s mouth-piece as Festus ; and the 
author is so wrapped up in his own im- 
pressions, that he keeps substituting them 
for objective realities. The result is, 
that Lucifer, though the master of Festus, 
proves but a sort of occasion to him, and 
speaks and acts but to call him up and 
draw him out. For example, Lucifer 
denies to Festus a future life, that he may 

ive Festus an opportunity to prove it; 

t is, the author denies a future life to 
himself, that he may give himself an op- 
portunity to prove it. Again, Lucifer, 
that is, the author, advocates the doctrine 
of future punishment, that he may present 
an occasion for Festus, that is, for him- 
self, to refute it; like a man playing chess 
with himself, and moving on one side 
that he may have a chance to move on 
the other. It is part of our author's 
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creed, that every man makes his own 
hell; in other words, that there is no hell 
for a man, except the one within him. 
As Lucifer comes from hell, the author 
probably intends him merely as a projec- 
tion, so to speak, of the hero’s own mind ; 
that is, an outward presentation to him 
of the evil passions and propensities with- 
in him. Of course, therefore, Lucifer is 
not the source of bad impulses to Festus, 
but the substance of those impulses them- 
selves, realized to him objectively. View- 
ed dramatically, Lucifer appears as an 
agent without any will; a sort of con- 
scious, self-determining instrument ; mov- 
ing, or, rather, moved, and knowing he is 
moved, by necessity and volition at the 
same time ; doing things at once because 
he wills to do them, and because he can- 
not help doing them ; using means which 
he knows will defeat, and means shall 
defeat, the ends for which he uses them ; 
a deceiver and betrayer, yet scrupulous 
to keep all his promises, and realize all 


the hopes he awakens ; a “ enemy,” 
a “ foe-friend.” We s of him in 
contradictions, because we know noother 
forms of speech at all applicable to him, 
or descriptive of him. is may, indeed, 
be a true account of the devil; but, if 
ever so true, it is one which the human 
mind is not constituted to understand. Of 
course we know not what spheres of ex- 
istence a transcendentalist may have ac- 
cess to, but Lucifer reverses all the laws 
of existence known to us ; he is not mere- 
ly supernatural, but strictly anti-natural, 
according to all the ideas we have of na- 
ture ; our thoughts will no more flow in 
such a channel, than water will burn, or 
fire freeze. All the details of the repre- 
sentation are so extremely and so equally 
absurd, that the reader scarcely thinks of 
any particular absurdity among them; 
he is so completely transported out of the 
regions of truth, that he forgets its ab- 
sence ; there is not enough of the true 
scattered in with the false, to remind him 
of the distinction between them. 

Similar remarks might be made of oth- 
er delineations in the ‘book. They have 
no dramatic, no poetic, no objective real- 
ity to our minds. ‘The three females, for 
example, whom Festus successively 
makes love to, do not affect us as char- 
acters at all; they have no distinctive 
traits, no individuality, but are mere rep- 
etitions of the same thing under differ- 
ent names. Though represented as 


deeply in* love with Festus, they do not 
speak or act as if they were in love with 


[Jan., 


anything but the passion of love. In- 
Stead of being aaeued with the object 
of their sentiments, as they would be if 
they had them, théy are occupied with 
the sentiments themselves; are always 
trying how+many and what fine things 
they can say, not of the man that 
moves them, but of the emotions he has 
awakened in them. The object that in- 
terests them provokes them, not, indeed, to 
express, but only to glorify, the interest 
they take in him. The result is, they 
everywhere display just that Vanity of 
sentiment which proves their hollowness ; 
are always talking about their mY 
precisely as no one would or could talk 
about them, who had them. Thus, in 
the passions attributed to them, they keep 
violating the first instincts and laws of 
passions. Besides, though represented 
as speaking from the occasion, their 
speeches seem all arranged beforehand 
for any or every occasion that may arise, 
and rehearsed (om memory. There are 
no personalities in their talk; when un- 
der the deepest personal impressions, 
they converse in just that style of gene- 
ralities which it is the sure effect of per- 
sonal impressions to prevent ; that is, 
there is no you and I in their conversa- 
tion ; itis all a human mind, and a hu- 
man mind. In short, everything they 
say ap to come, not from them, but 
from the author, and fromthe author try- 
ing to represent passions which he can- 
not feel, but of which he has the most 
elegant and ecstatic fancies. Hence the 
disgusting transcendental rhapsodies they 
are ap mons. | ‘falling into in praise of 
love ; rhapsodies that are enough to sick- 
en the heart of any one whose heart is 
not either buried up beneath the sensu- 
ous irritabilities, or just gone with a sort 
of sentimental consumption. Perha 
the author meant them as an example, 
not of what woman is, but of what he 
thought she should be. Heaven defend 
us from all imitators of the example! 
Too many, it must be confessed, have 
followed it, before it was given them ; if, 
now that they have it, itdo not shame 
them out of the imitation, they may as well 
be given up sure enough. 

he truth is, this book is no embodi- 
ment of life and character at all, but 
merely a set of personified notions and 
theories. The author obviously has 
no dramatic, no representative power 
whatever ; he cannot make the elements 
of life stand together, cannot make them 
coalesce into objective reality; nay, he 
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cannot, properly speaking, see anythin 
but his own fe wane . so that, hora, 
of producing or representing things, set- 
ting them out for the mind to contemplate 
like a fact or work of nature, he does 
nothing but throw off, or let off, his im- 
pressions. Accordingly, the so-called 
persons of his so-called drama are in no 
wise characters, creations, but mere ut- 
terances, mere voices which have, and 
can have, no reality to our minds save 
while they are sounding. Festus and 
Lucifer, for example, do not affect us as 
persons, as objects; on the contrary they 
seem, nay, they are but two series of 
floating and, perhaps, self-generated im- 
pressions thrown off from the author’s 
mind pretty much at random, (for he was 
“inspired” to throw them off,) like so 
many incoherent, inconsistent dreams. Of 
course, therefore, the two do not impress 
each other at all; for it requires an ob- 
ject to make or take an impression ; and 
it is not to be expected that mere impres- 
sionr should impress one another. And 
for the same reason they make no im- 
pression upon us ; for the human mind is 
made to be impressed by things, not by 
impressions; a string or stream of im- 
pressions may flow through it till dooms- 
day, and leave no result whatever, save a 
diseased craving for their continuance. 
Hence, though many people are loud in 
their praises of “ Festus,” no one, so far 
as we know, ever speaks or thinks of any 
such thing as character in connection 
with it. They come from the reading 
vastly pleased, indeed, but cannot for the 
life of them tell what it is that has pleas- 
ed them; there is nothing in the book 
that abides in their minds, and cleaves to 
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their thoughts; nothing they can recur 
to, or give an account of; all they re- 
member about it is, the delightful impres- 
sions they had while ing it; and 
when they cast about to produce some of 
these delightful impressions, they cannot 
find them, simply because they were not 
and could not be at all impressed by 
them. 

The public mind has been fed, or ra- 
ther, starved with such delightful impres- 
sions too long already. Authors, or 
people calling themselves authors, have 
thrown off their impressions, until we 
have a perfect glut of them; we consider 
them good for nothing; nay, worse than 
nothing ; a nuisance: instead of paying 
for them, we would rather pay some- 
thing to get rid of them; for their only 
effect is to fill the mind with unrest; to 
starve it into spasms and convulsions, 
which some people are foolish enough to 
miscal] a hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge. Assuredly, the only way for 
an author to impress us is, not by blow- 
ing his impressions in our faces, but by 
setting before us the things that impress 
him. Such, indeed, is the very idea, the 
nature, the essence of art. In other 
words, art is essentially objective; the 
mind is objectively employed in produ- 
cing it; objectively employed in studying 
it; and this intense subjective-ess, this 
constant employing of the mind about its 
own impressions, which is so character- 
istic of the times, and of which “ Festus” 
is the crowning example, is the very re- 
verse, the perfect negation of art, and is 
alike vitiating to the mind, the morals, 
and the manners of the people. 


[ To be continued in our next No.) 





TO IONIA. 


Ye Lands and immemorial Isles, that wear 

The name of Ion, who, with bosom made 

Of laurel boughs, the Sun-god’s temple swept— 
Ye golden climes to poesy and love 

Forever dear amid the wastes of Eld, 


Where, in her lonely retros 


tive flight, 


Bright-haired Mnemosyne delights to pause, 
2 matchless shapes of loveliness beguiled ! 

ithin your bounds, the plastic hand of Art 
First made the mountain’s marble entrails teem 
With images of beauty, lining all 
Your sea-washed strand with fair columnar cities, 
Built high of glossiest, sun-enameled stone. 
Forever o’er your myrtle-shaded vales, 
Reclined on summer clouds, did Aphrodite 
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And golden Eros lean, kindling the air 
With passion’s rosy glow. In all the earth 
Beside, did visible Nature never wear 
Robes so resplendent. ome the luminous folds 
Of your transparent atmosphere speconne 
Chsaniel ean to enchant the eye ; 
Marmorean cities rising o’er the verge 
Of halcyon seas, and promontories crowned 
With tombs heroical, or glistening shrines ; 
And breezy mountains swathed with silver clouds, 
The watch-towers blue of broad-eyed Jove, whence he 
The limitless low-lying earth surveyed, 
The towns of mortal men, their fights and toils. 
Oft from your shores the fisherman descried, , 
The smoke of conflagration climbing slow, 
In graceful spires, far up the summer air, 
From some beleaguered city of the Isles ; 
And white-robed argosies from wealthy Tyre, 
Rising and falling on the sparkling waves, 
Voyaging, with orient merchandise, to towns 
Whose turrets glittered in the western beam. 
Within your cities, villages, and fields, 
Abode a graceful populace, with rites 
And manners beautiful as e’er adorned 
The imagined landscape of a poet’s dream ; 
The mare maid descending with her urn 
To shady spring or cistern scooped from stone, 
And flowing with cool water to the brim ; 
The royal virgin seated still and far 
Within a recess of the kingly dome 
Plying, with busy hand, her dedal loom ; 
The wandering minstrel slumbering fast at noon 
By fountain-side or stream, or harping loud ' 
In palace, hall, and crowded market-place ; 
The frequent song of Hymen, saffron-robed, 
Resounding through the torch-lit street, what time 
The star of Love, thrice-welcome Hesper, rose 
a — immemorial mismo | brow ; :5 
e you vintagers, by moonlight 5 A 
te a the grapes in ie ae 
While on his lute some beardless minstrel played . 
The lay of Linus, regal boy, of all 
The sons of men most musical, whose bloom 
Was scorched and withered by the solar beam ; 
The rustic temple hidden deep in groves, 
_ Leora poe Bn pores whose dome 
e village youth their glowing peans sang ; 
And over all the dark “Baa acmenn ahiax 
Where from their sky pavilions brightest shone ‘ 
The ancient stars and constellations, hymned I 
By eldest bards, the sworded Titan named 
Orion, with the starry sisterhoods, 
Hyads and Pleiades, in clusters bright. ’ | 
Cradled amid your kindly influences, 
The soft Ionian fancy wantoned wild 
In warm voluptuous dreams of loveliness, 
Pouring its inspirations in a tongue 
Inimitable—honied dialect— 
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Protean, flexible, all-various, 





* The Greek word for baskets. 
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Whose voweled cadences could flow as smooth 
As amber streams, or raise and modulate 

Their intonations to the ocean’s deep 

Sonorous surges chafing with the strand. 
Indelible and burning lines, its words 

Upon the scroll of blind Meonides 

Survive, and with their fluent numbers shame 
The harsher languages of later days. 

Nor in the Carian’s* golden chronicle, 

Though not in metrical device set forth, 

Sound they less sweet. Alas! the glorious tribe, 
F Over whose chiseled lips they wont to roll 

% In honied song and fiery eloquence, 

Has vanished. Hushed the lyres of Ibycus, 
Bacchylides, and Sappho starry-eyed, 

And that delicious lute the Teian played 

Within the halls of king Polycrates, 

While round him, bound with leafed and roseal wreaths, 
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*Mid fountain spray and snowy columns, danced 
Ionia’s raven-tressed voluptuous girls. 

Minstrel of beauty, love and vinous joy, 

Thy festal spirit yet survives on earth, 


Clad in a 


rment of enduring verse, 


The asbestine robe of all-immortal Song! 


Lowell, Mass. 





HON. RUFUS CHOATE. 


To give a strict analysis of a mind so 
complex, various, and richly gifted, as 
that of Mr. Choate, we feel to be a 
difficult and delicate task ; and it is also 
one which we have little time and few 
materials to perform with advantage. 
What is uliar in his geniu’ and 
character is CR elusive ; and 
though an unmistakable individuality 
characterizes all his productions as a 
lawyer, orator, and statesman, it is an 
individuality so modified by the singu- 
lar flexibility of his intellect, that it can 
be more easily felt than analyzed. We 
propose to give a few dates illustrating 
his biography; to allude to some of his 


’ masterly expositions of national uly as 


a statesman; and to touch slightly that 
rare combination in his character of the 
poet and the man of affairs, by which the 
graces of fancy and the energies of im- 
passioned imagination lend beauty and 
power to the operations of his large and 
practical understanding. 

Mr. Choate was _ in Ipswich, 
Mass., on the first day of October, 1799. 
He entered Dartmouth College in 1815, 
and was distinguished there for that stern 
devotion to study, and that love of classi- 


cal literature, which have accompanied 
him through all the distractions of politi- 
cal and professional life. Shortly after 
“me grwn he was chosen a tutor in col- 
ege ; but, selecting law for his profession, 
he entered the Law School at Cambridge, 
and afterwards completed his studies in 
the office of Judge Cummins, of Salem. 
He also studied a year in the office of 
Mr. Wirt, Attorney General of the U. 8. 
He commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in the town of Danvers, in 1824. 
But a considerable portion of the period 
between his first entry into his profes- 
sion and his final removal to Boston, in 
1834, was passed in Salem. He early 
distinguished himself as an advocate. 
His legal arguments, replete with know- 
ledge; conducted with admirable skill ; 
evincing uncommon felicity and power 
in the analysis and application of evi- 
dence ; blazing with the blended fires of 
imagination and sensibility ; and delivered 
with a rapidity and animation of man- 
ner which swept along the minds of 
his hearers on the torrent of his elo- 
quence, made him one of the most suc- 
cessful advocates at the Essex bar. In 
1825 he was elected a representative to 





* Herodotus, a natiye of Halicarnassus in Caria. 
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the Massachusetts Legislature’; and in 
1827 was in the Senate. He took a 
prominent part in the debates, and the 
energy and sagacity which he display- 
ed gave him a wide reputation. In 
1832 he was elected Member of Con- 
gress from the Essex district. He de- 
clined a re-election, and in 1834 re- 
moved to Boston, to devote himself to 
his profession. He-soon took a posi- 
tion among the mgst eminent lawyers at 
the Suffolk Bar; and for seven years 
his legal services were in continual 
request. In 1841, on the retirement of 
Mr. Webster from the Senate, he was 
elected to fill his place by a large ma- 
jority of the Massachusetts Legislature— 
an honor which Massachusetts bestows 
on none but men of signal ability and 
integrity. Since Mr. Choate resigned 
his seat in the Senate, he has Se 
more exclusively devoted to his profes- 
sion than at any previous period of his 
life. . The only public office he now 
holds is that of Regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. To his efforts the 
country is principally indebted for the pro- 
mising form which that institution has 
now assumed. 

Mr. Choate’s powers as a statesman 
are to be estimated chiefly by his 
course while a member of the United 
States Senate, especially, by his speeches 
on the Tariff, the Oregon Question, 
and the Annexation of Texas. These 
we consider among the ablest which 
were delivered during the agitation of 
those inflammable questions. Beneath 
an occasional wildness of style, there 
can easily be discerned the movement of 
a sagacious and penetrating intellect, 
well trained in dialectical science; ca- 

e of handling the most intricate 
a arising under the Law of Na- 
tions and gor a a keen to 

receive the tical workings of 

fone of ar a 8 policy ; oaienieed of all 
the knowledge relating to the topics 
under discussion ; fertile in arguments 
and illustrations, and directing large 
stores os — Boys eloquence 
to practical objects. is speech, 
March 14, 1842, on the power od duty 
of Congress to continue the policy of 

ing American labor, he presents a 
ucid and admirable argument to prove 
that Congress has the Constitutional 
power, “soto provide for the collection 
of the necessary revenues of Govern- 
ment, as to afford reasonable and adequate 
protection tothe whole labor of the coun- 
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try, agricultural, navigating, mechanical, 
and manufacturing, ona cua to afford 
that protection ;” and in the course of the 
argument he gives a review of the opin- 
ions current on the subject, about the 
period of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. This displays an extensive ac- 
— with the political history of 
e time, the result of original research. 
In this speech he declares the origin of 
the objection to the protective policy, 
based on the assumption of its unconsti- 
tutionality, to have arisen in “a subtle 
and sectional metaphysics ;” and adds, 
in a short paragraph, well worthy to be 
pondered by all who are exposed to the 
fallacies springing up in the hot contests 
of , that “it is one of the bad 
habits of politics, which grow up under 
written systems and limited systems of 
government, to denounce what we think 
impolitic and oppressive legislation as 
unconstitutional legislation. The lan- 
guage is at first rhetorically and meta- 
phorically used ; excited feeling, produc- 
ing inaccurate thought, contributes to 
give it currency ; classes of states and 
parties inweave it into their vocabulary, 
and it grows into an article of faith.” 
The and most characteristic of his 
speeches on the Tariff, however, is that 
delivered in the Senate on the 12th and 
15thof April, 1844. It shows a most 
intimate acquaintance with the history of 
our legislation on the question; the sub- 
ject is taken up in its principles and de- 
tails, and exhibited in new lights—it 
glows with enthusiasm for the honor, 
glory, and advancement of the nation ; 
and its illustrations, allusions, and ar- 
guments, have the raciness of individual 
peculiarity. The philosophy of the man- 
ufacturing system is given with great 
clearness in respect to principles, and at 
the same time is presented to the eye 
and heart ina series of vivid pictures. 


The problem, he says, which the law- © 


giver should propose to himself, is this— 
“*How can I procure that amount of 
revenue which an economical adminis- 
tration of government demands, in such 
manner as most impartially and most 
completely to develope and foster the uni- 
versal industrial capacities, of the coun- 
try, of whose vast material interests I 
am honored with the charge? We 
should like to quote the whole of that 
passage, in which he enforces the im- 
portance of manufactures, on the 

that they give the laborer the choice be- 
tween many occupations, and do not abso- 
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lutely confine him to one or two. “Ina 

country,” he says, “ of few occupations, 

employments go down by an arbitrary, 

hereditary, coercive designation, without 

regard to peculiarities of individual 

character. But a diversified, advanced, 

end refined mechanical and manufactur- 

ing industry, co-operating with those 

other numerous employments of civiliza- 

tion which always surround it, offers the 

widest choice, detects the slightest shade 
of individuality ; quickens into existence 

and trains to perfection the largest con- 
ceivable amount and utmost possible va- 
riety of national mind.” He proceeds to 
illustrate this idea by supposing a family 
of five sons, who, in some communities, 
would all be compelled to follow one 
occupation, as fishermen, or farmers, or 
servants. He then sketches the history 
of four of these sons, in a community 
where the diversified employments of 
civilization give scope to the ruling pas- 
sion of each. The allusion to the fifth 
boy is as honorable to the statesman as 
the poet. “ In the flashing eye, beneath 
the pale and beaming brow of that other 
one, you detect the solitary first thoughts 
of genius. ‘There are the sea-shore of. 
storm or calm, the waning moon, the 
stripes of summer evening cloud, tradi- 
tions, and all the food of the soul, for 
him. And so all the boys are provided 
for. Every fragment of mind is gather- 
ed up. The hazel rod, with uniailing 
potency, points out, separates, and gives 

to sight every grain of gold in the water 
and in the sand. Every taste, every 

faculty, every peculiarity of mental pow- 

er, finds its task, does it, and is made the 

better for it.” 

We should like to refer, at some 
length, to Mr. chaain'e-apraeh on the bill 
to provide further remedial justice in the 
courts of the United States, delivered in 
the Senate, May, 1842. It is one of the 
most ingenious, learned and vehement of 
his speeches ; is replete with logical 
passion—rapid, animated, high-toned— 
at one moment transfixing an objection 
with one of those radiant shafts which 
speed from the mind only in periods of 
excited reasoning, at another overthrow- 
ing an antagonist ition by a se- 


ries of quick, trampling interrogatories, 
by which argument is gifted almost with 
muscular power. There is one passage, 
illustrating the idea that the condition of 
national existence is to be under the ob- 
ligations of the law of nations, from 
which we quote a characteristic sentence 
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or two: “ You may cease to be a nation ; 
you may break the golden unseen band 
of the constellation in which we move 
along, and shoot apart, separate, wander- 
ing stars, into the infinite abyss; you 
may throw down the radiant ensign, and 
descend from the everlasting and glitter- 
ing summits of your fi and your 
power; but while you exist as now you 
do, the only nation of our system known 
to the other nations, you are under, you 
must obey, and you may claim upon the 
common code of all civilized and Chris- 
tian Ccommonwealths.” 

The closing passage of the speech is 
even more sionately imaginative : 
“ The aspect,’ he says, “ which our Unit- 
ed America turns upon foreign nations, 
the aspect which our Constitution de- 
signs she shall turn upon them, the guard- 
ian of our honor, the guardian of our 
peace, is, afterall, her grandest and her 
fairest aspect. We have a right tobe 
proud when we look on that. Happy 
and free empress mother of States them- 
selves free! unagitated by the passions, 
uamoved by the dissensions, of any one 
of them, she watches the rights and fame 
of all ;and reposing, secure and serene, 
among the mountain summits of her 
freedom, she holds in one hand the fair 
olive branch of peace, and in the other 
the thunderbolt of reluctant and rightful 
war. There may she sit forever; the 
stars of union upon her brow, the rock of 
independence beneath her feet!” This 
image has the splendor and energy of 
one of Burke’s, with a cn touch, per- 
haps, of Mr. Jefferson Brick. 'Theshock 
it may give to the finer filaments of taste, 
is owing to ‘the ridicule which has been 
cast on the sentiment of national exag- 

ration, through the nonsense and bom- 

of fifth-rate declaimers. In this 
connection we may as well allude to Mr. 
Choate’s sympathy with those general 
feelings of patriotism, as they are felt, 
not by tasteful students, but by great 
bodies of people. Though one of the 
first classical scholars in New England, 
and a diligent student of the pro- 
ductions of English genius and taste, he 
is still exceedingly open to impressions 
from the common mind and heart, and 
has none of that daintiness, which, in 
the man of letters, contemptuously tosses 
aside all sentiment, expression, and im- 
agery which Mr. Pre and Miss 
Betty may choose to consider vulgar and 
ungenteel, The greatest English states- 
men have always addressed these com- 
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mon sentiments of large classes of the 
ve often spoken in their speech- 
es as Dibdin wrote in his songs—and 
have been indebted for a great deal of 
their influence to passages, which wrin- 
kle with scorn the lips of elegant schol- 
ars and contributors to the Reviews. 
The delivered by Mr. Choate 
on March 21, 1844, on the Oregon Ques- 
tion, in reply to Mr. Buchanan, is dotted 
all over with splendid sentences: the 
ral course of the argument is well 
sustained and happily enforced; and 
there is a joyous spring in the style, even 
in its occasional inflation, which seems 
to indicate that most of it was produced 
extempore, without any more preparation 
than the facts and arguments demanded. 
It is an ey spirited and brilliant 
speech, but has inequalities of merit 
common to purely extemporaneous pro- 
ductions, in which argument is diversi- 
fied —— matters of reply and re- 
tort. tone of most of the speech is 
that of excited conversation, with the 
customary exaggeration both of passion 
and wit, common in colloquial disputes, 
The invectiye, provoked by a remark that 
the American people cherish a feeling of 
dee hatred to Great Britain, is 
ps the intensest in the pro- 
wars “No, sir,” he indignantly ob- 
serves, “ we are above all this. Let the 
Highland clansman, half naked, half ciy- 
ilized, half blinded by the peat-smoke of 
his cavern, have his hereditary enemy 
and his hereditary enmity, and keep the 
keen, deep, and precious hatred, set on 
fire of hell, alive if he can ; let the North 
American Indian have his, and hand it 
down from father to son; by Heaven 
knows what symbols of alligators, and 
rattle-snakes, and war-clubs smeared 
with vermillion and entwined with scar- 
let ; let such a country as Poland, cloven 
to the earth, the armed heel on the 
radiant forehead, her body dead, her soul 
to — her at _ 
wrongs of days lon t; let ost an 
tribes of Israel remember 
theirs—the manliness and the sympathy 
eatin ag pardon this to 
them : but America, young, free, 
and prosperous, just setting out on the 
highway of heaven, ‘decorating and 
cheering the elevated sphere she just be- 
gins to move in, glittering like the morn- 
rare peat vena re 
sup to uting i 
her noble and happy heart, by moping 
over old stories of stamp-act, and tea-tax, 





and the firing of the Leopard on the 
Chesapeake, in time of peace? No, sir ; 
no, sir; a thousand timesno! * * * 
* * We are born to happier feelings. 
We look on England as we look on 
France. We look on them from our 
new world, not unrenowned, yet a new 
world still ; and the blood mounts to our 
cheeks, our eyes swim, our voices are 
stifled with the consciousness of so much 


“glory ; their trophies will not let us sleep, 
Fat there is no hx 


ut there is tred at all—no 3 
all for honor, nothing for hate! We 
have, we can have, no barbarian memory 
of wrongs, for which brave men have 
made the last expiation to the brave.” 

We have not by us the great speech 
of Mr. Choate, on the annexation of 
Texas, but we remember being impressed 
at the time with its strength and nee 
and the position taken in it regarding the 
consequences of the measure, have been 
realized almost to the letter. 

He was one of the most ardent oppo- 
nents of annexation, and both in the 
Senate and in addresses to the people, 
made his resistance felt. In what we 
have said regarding his other speeches, 
we have not, of course, done justice to 
their merit as arguments, or stated’ the 
wide variety of topics and principles they 
discussed. We have merely, in our quo- 
tations, given prominence to a few sen- 
tences, which illustrate the essential so- 
lidity and correctness of his views of 
national policy, amid all the exaggeration 
and ornament of their expression. It is 
one of his ee and a very strik- 
ing one, that he combines a conserva- 
tive intellect, with a radical sensibility ; 
and those irregular impulses of fancy 
and passion, which usually push men into 
the adoption of reckless, desperate and 
destructive principles of legislation, he 
employs in the service 8f the calmest, 
most comprehensive, and most practical 
political wisdom, rooted deep in reason 
and experience. His fire seems to be of 
that kind which sweeps, ina devouri 
flame, to blast and desolate what is es- 
tablished and accredited; but it really is 
that fieree heat, which infuses energy 
and breathing life into maxims and prin- 
ciples, which are in danger of becoming 
ineffective, from their usual disconnection 
with the sensibility and imagination. He 
is a kind of Mirabeau-Peele. 

In what we have now to say in regard 
to Mr. Choate’s mind and character, we 
shall have to consider him chiefly as a 
lawyer and advocate, and only incident- 
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ally as a statesman. His greatest tri- 
pos a have been at the bar; and to un- 
fi from any central principle the 
character of that genius by which he of- 
ten works such wonders—to give any- 
thing like the vee hy of his influence 
—-is a task full of difculy. “ee desire 
to present a portrait, whic suggest 
to fhe reader the character and qualities 
of the man, but we feel able to do it but 
imperfectly. 

r. Choate’s mind is eminently large, 
acute, flexible, vigorous, versatile, en- 
riched with the most various acquire- 
ments, and displaying in its exercise, a 
rare union of understanding and imagina- 
tion, shrewdness and sensibility, tact and 
fire. He is one of the most sagacious, 
as well as one of the most brilliant and 
impassioned, of orators. An unwearied 
fire seems to burn in the very centre of 
his nature, penetrating every faculty, 
flaming out in almost every expression ; 
yet his intellect preserves its clearness 
of view, amid his most fervid declama- 
tion, and he is never himself whirled 
along in that rush of passion, which hur- 
ries away the minds of all who come 
within its influence. With the keenest 
sensitiveness to impressions, he is distin- 
guished as much for his power of self- 
control as his power of self-excitation ; 
and his emotions, like well-trained troops, 
“are impetuous by rule.” In this singu- 
lar combination of qualities, the puzzle 
of his character seems to lie; and it 
brings us at once to the prominent 
characteristic of his mind—his swift 
sympathy with any given events and 


_ persons, by force of imagination ; facts 


and principles are not with him abstract 
data for an abstract conclusion ; but he 
instinctively grasps them in the concrete, 
and realizes them to his own mind as 
living things. ‘The most careless glance 
at his uctions, will reveal this ten- 
dency of his intellect to the most super- 
ficial reader. Whatever may be the 
subject or object of his endows 
it with personal life. . Thus he —- 
the system of American manufactures, 
as a “refined, complicated, sensitive in- 
dustry.” He ever impersonates the 
country, and sections of the country, 
whenever he alludes to them. They ap- 
pear —— to rise up to his mind with 
a person existence. Thus New York, 
with him, is not simply a city distin- 
guished for commercial energy, but a 
~ which, “ with one hand the 
g harvests of the West, with 
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the other, like Venice, espouses the ever- 
lasting sea.” “ Massachusetts,” he says, 
“will ever be true to the Constitution. 
She sat the most affectionate at 
its cradle ; she will follow, the saddest of 
the procession of sorrow, its hearse.” 
Again he observes, that after we came 
out of the war of 1812, “the baptism of 
fire and blood was on our brow, and its 
influence on our spirit and legislation.” 

The most inanimate things start into 
life beneath his touch. e recollect 
that he once objected to the reception of . 
an illiterate constable’s return of service, 
bristling all over with the word having, 
on the ground that it was bad. The 
Judge remarked that though inelegant 

ungrat#matical in its structure, the 
paper still seemed to be good in a legal 
sense. “It may be so, your honor,” 
replied Mr. Choate, “ but it must be con- 
fessed, he has greatly overworked the 
participle”——a humorous imagination 
worthy of old Dr. Fuller. Again, in 
referring to the misgovernmentand weak- 
ness of the Confederation, he remarks 
that, “ or - last the Pee ie was 
given to the longing sight of the . 
they threw ceeebies upon it Mike 
famished host on miraculous bread.” 
But, perhaps, the finest specimens of his 
imaginative powers, are those little minor 
tou which are occasionally inserted 
in the throng and impatient pressure of 
his fanciful illustrations, and to a critical 
eye, are more pleasing than his most 
splendid . and ing images. They 
evince that an acuteness and intense 
clearness of mind ever accompanies, if it 
be not the result of, his most vehement 
excitement. This is an important point 
of separation between the orator and the 
mere fanciful declaimer. 

From this power of intense and vital 
conception, comes the force of Mr. 
Choate’s eloquence, and also its seeming 
e ion. A vivid insight into one 
particular fact or truth, a statement 
of it in corresponding warmth of lan- 
guage, practically draws it out of its 
natural relations, and converts the less 
into the greater reason. This is the ad- 
pone 2 which the great advocate holds 
over the merely learned and logical law- 
yer. He can make the little have the 
effect of the great by his power of im- 
pressing it upon the mind ; and it requires 
a corresponding intensity of conception 
on the part of his opponent, to restore 
the intrinsically more important fact to 
its rightful precedence. Force in the 
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orator often compensates for deficiencies 
in the evidence. When this force, this 
power of ae ~ facts and 

i which are of secondary 
portance , is wielded oy ah who con- 

the restless faculties of imagination 
and sensibility, by which it is performed, 
the effect is proportionably increased. 
The dramatic poet is all the more power- 


ful in delineating character, when he in- 
tensely sympathizes with the ions he 
creates, ut being blinded and borne 


away on their impetuous flood. A 
minent characteristic of genius, says 
John Foster, “is the — of lighting 
its own fire.” Mr. Choate possesses 

this r to a remarkable d ‘ 

object of Mr. Choategin the dis- 
cussion of a question, and the object of 
every great orator, is not primarily to con- 
vince the intellect or please the fancy, 
but to influence the will. He attempts 
to storm the citadel 2 wrath is 
arguments, consequently, do not ress 
the understanding alone, nor his passion 
the sensibility alone, but fact, argument, 
fancy and passion, are fused ther in 
one glowing mass, and boldly directed at 
the very springs of action and voélition. 
Though, for the purposes of classification, 
we speak of the mind as a collection of 
sentiments and faculties, we should never 
forget that it is still not an tion 
but a unit, and that its unity is its lead- 
ing and vital characteristic amidst all the 
variety of its manifestation. Though this 
fact is commonly overlooked by the lo- 
gician, the great reasoner, no less than the 
great orator, keeps it constantly in view, 
when his object is to rome ame: re 
effect upon the will of his audience. 
There is little force in abstract princi- 
es, but immense power in living ideas. 
t is the commonest of truisms that men 
do not necessarily act from the barren 
to which their under- 
standi may yield assent. Many of 
Queen izabeth’s most peaceable ‘sub- 
et Ragan Roman Catholics, who be- 
i they would be justified in being 
her assassins. Many of the bishops who 
assisted in driving James the Second from 
his throne, were champions of the divine 
= of kings, and believers in the doctrine 
non-resistance totheir authority. The 
orator, therefore, instinctively appreciat- 
ing the difference between notions which 
are civilly assented to by the intellect, 
and ive ideas which produce cor- 
esponding action, addresses’ the whole 
ature of his audience, and moves as 


well as convinces. Mr. Choate 
es this ex ina -- measure ; and it 
is especially seen in his le. ments. 
His chject ts ever to mit effects, 
This fiery and fusin imagination lies 
at the centre of Mr. Choate’s large and 
flexible nature, and constitutes, in fact, the 
real characteristic of his eloquence, and 
is the chief source of his power. But 
the most obvious characteristic of his 
mind is fancy ; and certainly it is one of 
exhaustless opulence and almost un- 
bounded For every idea, event, 
or action, which comes into his mind, he 
has a fancy to suggest something which 
bears to it a seeming likeness. His an- 
alogical power, in , both of under- 
standing and fancy, is immense, and it is 
difficult in the rush of his eloquence al- 
ways to distinguish real from apparent 
analogies— analogies in the nature of 
things, from analogies in the appearances 
of nem: The latter class are profuse- 
ly scattered over his various speeches, 
and lend to his style a character of gor- 
us, but often ungraceful ornament. 
is productions should be viewed with 
reference to the fact, that they were in- 
tended to be spoken, and spoken by the 
orator himself. ‘To a cool taste, the print- 
ed orations, disconnected from the ex- 
citement under which they were deliver- 
ed, and the purpose they were intended to 
serve, ial seem occasionally turgid in 
styleand meretricious in ornament. Even 
in this respect, his ornament is not of 
that kind which makes the speeches of 
Counselor Phillips a continual shock to 
taste, nor that style of elaborated frenzy 
and careful tawdriness which stiffens the 
diction of Sheridan’s speeches ; but there 
is behind all a force and fire hurrying the 
mind onwards, without allowing it to 
stop for criticism. His most exaggerated 
images seem forced from him in moments 
of excitement, and are all infused with 
the life of the occasion. His eloquence, 
fierce, rapid and bold, conscious of pow- 
er, and feeling a kind of wild delight in 
its exercise, everything, forces the 
minds of the hearers into appropriate 
moods, and at times accomplishes its ob- 
ject by main strength. He fires the 
whole mass of his facts, arguments and 
images, until they blaze, and the ue 
flashes of flame which sometimes im- 
pationtly dart from the main body, are 
ly noticed as incongruous. It would 
be easy to adduce specimens of his fierce 
and rated fancies — comparisons 
clutched in moments of raised passion, 
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and made to harmonize with the thought 
or feeling of the moment. In an argu- 
ment before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, on the petition for a 
new railroad from Salem to Boston, he 
drew a very vivid picture of the different 
towns the nt road did mot pass 
through, and referred especially to Dan- 
vers, which is only two or three miles 
from Salem. “Her people,” he said, 
“were just near enough to hear the 
whistle of the locomotive, and gaze at 
the sparks of that flying giant; yet for 
all practical purposes, they might as well 
stand under the sky at midnight, gazing 
at a firmament of falling meteors.” 

Mr. Choate’s fancy usually accompa- 
nies, and sometimes almost blends with, 
the exercise of his imagination, but it is 
still to be distinguished from its nobler 
companion. By imagination he apparently 
exaggerates a thing, through the intensity 
with which he conceives it; by fancy, 
he really magnifies it by comparison with 
larger objects. From the manner in 
which these two powers of his play into 
each other’s hands, and also from his fre- 
quent practice of overtopping an imagi- 
os wes a fanciful am eye om 
charge of exaggeration against his elo- 
quence has its foundation. The phrase 
“clothed upon,” which is often applied 
to the aero of imagination, is more 
properly applicable to those of fancy; 
Le in rae Choate’s productions, 
shining garment of comparison which 
he has placed upon his vital thought, 
may easily be disconnected from it, and 
leave the original idea, grasped and mo- 
dified by imagination, in its own intense 
and living beauty. Even if the fancy, 
as is sometimes the case with him, grows 
out of the imagination, it can be severed 
from it without striking at the life of its 
parent—as we can lop the luxuriant fo- 
liage from a tree without injuring its vi- 
tal root and trunk. The truth is, that, 
in respect to ornament, fancy is more ef- 
feetive than imagination, because it is 
— _— oem ace ha and Mr. 

oate’s poetic er rall 
suffered most from the pr ises of such nA 
have been captivated by his swoln com- 
parisons and flaring illustrations. 

Mr. Choate has a peculiar kind of mirth 
in his composition, and also that readi- 
ness which commonly accompanies lu- 


dicrous perception ; but his wit is rather: 


witty fancy, and his humor, humorous 
imagination. He has a kind of playful 
sympathy with the ludicrous side of 
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things, which is often exceedingly feli- 
citous in its expression. Such is his 


ae image, in his speech on the 


Question, of the islature put- 
ting its head out of the Arm and be 


voice audible all over the world, speaking 


to the ena of the pending treaty, 
biddin God-speed, but insinuating 
that if they did net give up the whole 
subject in dispute, it would be settled by 
main senate. But perhaps his best 
— in this way, is his picture of a 

ew England Summer, introduced in his 
second speech on the Tariff, to illustrate 
the idea that irregularity is not ruin. 

“Take the New England climate, in 
summer ; you would think the world was 
coming toanend, Certain recent heresies 
on that subject may have had a natural 
origin there. Cold to-day; hot to-mor- 
row ; mercury at 80° in the morning, with 
wind at south-west; and in three hours 
more a sea-turn, wind at east, a thick fog 
from the very bottom of the ocean, and a 
fall of forty degrees of Fahrenheit ; now so 
dry as to kill all the beans in New Hamp- 
shire ; then floods carrying off the bridges 
of the Penobscot and Connecticut; snow 
in Portsmouth, in July; and the next day 
a man and a yoke of oxen killed by light- 
ning in Rhode Island. You would think 
the world was twenty times coming to an 
end! But I don’t know how it is: we 
go along; the early and the latter rain 
falls, each in its season; seed-time and 
harvest do not fail; the sixty days of hot, 
corn weather, are pretty sure to be mea- 
sured out to us. The Indian Summer, with 
its bland south-west, and mitigated sun- 
shine, brings all up; and on the twenty- 
fifth of November, or thereabouts, being 
Thursday, three millions of grateful peo 
ple, in meeting-houses, or around the fami~ 
ly board, give thanks for a year of health» 
plenty, and happiness.” 

The reader of Mr. Choate’s speeches, 
will readily call to mind many sentences, 
in which the serious and the ludicrous 
shake hands as cordially, and with as little 
detriment to each other, as in the pre- 
ceding extract. 

This peculiar sportiveness, which Mr. 
Choate can command at pleasure, is an 
element in the general impression con- 
veyed by his genius, and it makes the 
character complete. Will, understand- 
ing, imagination, passion, fancy, humor, 
subtlety in the perception of distinctions, 
subtlety in the perception of resem- 
blances, sympathy with the ideal, and 
sympathy with the familiar ; these, both 
in their separate exercise, and their sub- 
tle interpenetration, are resources which 
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he commands and a at will. In pos 
and interchange of imagination 
del in an union of the high with the 
common, there is established in his mind 
a kind of fellowship with the things he 
describes, and the persons he addresses. 
this he contrives, in his legal 
arguments, to lift the familiar into the 
ideal, by the strength of his conception 
of both; and when his materials are at all 
tractable, he - i the = ay 
suggesting crous. en they 
are not, he does it by pure force and de- 
termination. He discerns, instinctively, 
the unconscious poetry in characters and 
actions, which are prosaic to the com- 
mon eye ; and he does not, perhaps, so 
often superadd as evolve. His argu- 
ments have often the artistical effect of a 
romantic poem, even when they are most 
based in law and evidence. His 
client is the hero of the narrative; and 
rs, if not juries, always desire 
the hero of Mr. Choate’s epic argu- 
ment may not come to an end “by olin 
of penny cord and vile reproach.” The 
immense fertility of his mind, in possi- 
bilities and plausibilities, enables him to 
account for every action, on other princi- 
ples than those which are obvious ; and 
the warm blood never glows and rushes 
through his sentences with more inten- 


sity, than when he is giving to the 
seco the prominence and life of 
the primitive. re is a constant ap- 


peal, in his arguments, to generous sen- 
timent—an implied assumption that men 
will. always act honestly and without 
prejudice—that a jury will as heartily 
pronounce in favor of bis client, as the 
reader of a romance in favor of perse- 
cuted virtue. And, for the time, the 
orator himself is earnest and sincere. 
By force of sympathy, he has identified 
himself with his client, and realized every- 
thing to his own mind. He pleads as if 
his own character or life was at stake. 
Ideas, suppositions, possibilities, drawn 
into his own i ination, are vitalized 
into realities, and he sees them as living 
i them as Dante saw Fari- 
nata rise from his glowing tomb—as 
Shakspeare saw Conlelia bending over 
Lear. And while thus giving breathing 
life to character and events, he does not 
overlook a single particle of evidence, or 
neglect to urge a single point of law, 
which bears upon the case. A legal ar- 
as conceived and delivered by Mr. 

hoate, has the merit of combining an in- 
fluence the will and understanding, 
with an artistical effect upon the imagina- 
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tion. He makes no parade of logic ; the 
skeleton is not always forcing itself 
through the flesh, as in the ar, nts of 
men of dryer brains and less skill ; yet he 
ranges his case with consummate art 
around its great leading points, to which he 
binds, in the strictest sequence, and with a 
masterly power of concentration, every fact 
and every argument. His fancy 8 
him into few or no discursions, but plays 
like heat-lightning along the lines of his 
argument, while his imagination, inter- 
penetrating and working with his logic, 
at once condenses and creates. 

Itis needless to say that his arguments 
cannot be reported. In a newspaper, 
they have the effect of “champagne in 
decanters, or Herodotus in Beloe’s ver- 
sion.” 

It would be impossible to convey an 
idea of this power of Mr. Choate, by sin- 
gle passages, as it is something which 

i , unites, and vivifies the whole 
argument. It is imagination, not a se- 
ries of imaginations, which produces the 
result. Sentences cut apart from the 
main bedy of one of his productions, can 
only suggest his manner through the 

rocess of caricature. Thus, we recol- 
ect that an honest master-mason, in one 
of his arguments, rose to the dignity of “a 
builder and beautifier of cities.” In an- 
other, he represented the skipper of a 
merchant vessel, who had been prosecuted 
by his crew for not giving them enough 
to eat, as being busily studying some 
law-book, while passing the island of St. 
Helena, to find out his duty in case the 
vessel was short of provisions. “Such,” 
said Mr. Choate, “ were his meditations, 
as the invisitle currents of the ocean 
bore him by the grave of Napoleon.” A 
witness once testified, in reference to one 
of his clients, that he had called upon 
him on Friday —— found him crying, 
and on asking him what was the matter, 
received in answer, “I'm afraid I’ve run 
os asnag.” This was rendered 

. Choate somewhat in this way: “Su 

were his feelings, and such his actions, 
down to that fatal Friday night, when, at 
ten o’clock, in that flood of tears, his hope 
went out like a candle.” 

These instances convey an idea of the 
process by which Mr. Choate makes 
ss. strange combinations out of common 
things,” but a little more accurate than 
an intentional yofhis manner. — 

A pleasant friend of Mr. Choate, tells 
an ingenious fib of him, with regard toan 
action for , the turning point of 
which was the value of a harness, hired 
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at a livery-stable, and broken to pieces. 
Holding up in his hand a part of the har- 
ness, Mr. Choate said, “'To be sure, gen- 
tlemen, this harness hasn’t upon it all that 
gloss and glitter which takes the eye of 
the vulgar crowd ; but I put it to you, as 
intelligent jurors, acquainted with the 
ordinary affairs of life, whether it isn’t a 
good, safe, sound, substantial second- 
hand harness !” 

We may as well add here, by the way, 
another little anecdote of a different kind. 
“ A friend of mine, speaking to him of 
Macready’s art in acting, mn that a per- 
son once heard a man crying murder, for 
two hours in succession, in the room 
under his own, at a hotel. On inquiry, 
he found it was Mr. Macready practicin 
on the werd, to get the right agoniz 
tone. “Ifa man,” said Choate, “ should 
cry murder for two hours, under my win- 
dow, I would commit it!” 

The style of Mr. Choate is the style of 
an orator, not of anauthor. It will hard- 
ly bear a minute criticism, founded on ge- 
neral principles of taste, but must be 
judged with reference to the character of 
the speaker and the object of his speech. 
The tone of his diction is pitched on too 
high a key for written composition. The 
same splendid oration which thrilled a 
popular assembly, or influenced the ver- 
dict of a jury, would lose a very impor- 
tant portion of its charm when subjected 
to the calm, cold judgment of the read- 
er. Besides, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Choate’s immense wealth of lan- 
guage, and opulence of fancy, urges him 
into redundance of expression, and some- 
times overloads his style with shining 
words. This is principally seen in his 
use of adjectives. He will pour out in 
one breath five or six of them, sometimes 
because he has not time to choose the 
most expressive one, sometimes from the 
desire to ~ out all the qualities of the 
thing de It has been said of him, 
that he “drives a substantive and six.” 


He is often pprgenn  Agean peo in this 
accumulation of epit and really con- 


denses where he seems to expand. Thus 
he once spoke of the Greek mind, as 
“subtle, mysterious, plastic, apprehen- 
sive, comprehensive, available ”—a page 
of disquisition in one short sentence. 
But commonly, we think, it tends to 
weaken his diction, especially when it is 
disconnected from his peculiar manner of 
speaking. it is the vice of a fertile in- 
tellect, always in haste, and trusting to 
its own wealth to supply at the moment 
the words which are wanted. Perhaps 
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this peculiarity has been unconsciously 
caught from a study of the later writings 
of Burke, especially those on the French 
Revolution. Burke often “ drives a sub- 
stantive and six,” but he has his reins 
upon them all, and each performs a ser- 
vice to which the others would be inade- 
quate. His epithets do not clog his style, 
however they may modify the rapidity of its 
movement. They are selected by his mind ; 
Mr. Choate’s seem to occur to his mind. 

Mr. Choate’s printed speeches are 
strewn all over with verbal felicities, and 
they well repay an attentive perusal. 
But, in point of style, they are imperfect, 
and give the reader a painful sense of 
great riches negligently used. ‘They are 
not perfect exponents of his mind and ca- 
pacity. But they still are all alive with 
the energy of his nature, and in some of 
the greater requisites of style exceed 
many productions which are more perfect 
in its minorexcellences. If subjected to 
a rigid revision by the orator himself, 
they would deserve a proud place among 
the most brilliant forensic productions. 
As it is, they contain passages of great 
and peculiar beauty, and, as arguments 
on the questions to which they refer, are 
exceedingly able. 

We cannot conclude these hurried ob- 
servations on some of the characteristics 
of Mr. Choate, without expressing the 
hope that his large, fertile and available 
intellect, so rich in experience and schol- 
arship, may be directed, at some period, to 
the production of a work, in which his 
genius and acquirements may be fairly 
expressed. Everything which he has 
performed, heretofore, has been done on 
the spur of the occasion, and to serve 
some particular object connected with his 
party or his profession. His printed 
speeches are indications rather than em- 
bodiments of his capacity. He is capa- 
ble of producing a work which will give 
his name that literary prominence to 
which his great powers seem to point. 
In the prime of life, and in the vigor of 
his genius, having achieved early the 
highest political and professional objects 
of a manly ambition, we. trust that his 
splendid intellect will not pass away, 
without leaving behind something which 
shall embody its energies, and reflect 
honor upon the literature of his country. 
The victories of his profession are only 
for the day and the occasion; but those 
which are won in the field of letters, 
may live loug after 
«Rome in Tiber melts, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire falls.” 
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SHORT CHAPTERS ON EXOTIC AND NOVEL METRES. 
CHAPTER IL* 


CLASSICAL DRAMATIC METRES. 


The metre most opposed in character 
to the Hexameter is the lambic Trimeter. 
The one bounds and rushes along; the 
other steps a stately pace. Zraryw, one 
of its favorite words, most aptly express- 
es its movement. 

There are some curious points about 
this Trimeter, as contrasted with our 
ideas of versification and euphony. It 
must end, as every one knows, (every 
one in New York, that is; in New Eng- 
land they have a special dispensation for 
all matters connected with quantity,) 
with an Iambus. Now, such words as 
dx and ¢roduig seem to us very queer 
Iambs. Yet these are perfectly legiti- 
mate, the combinations xu, du, and many 
similar ones being, in Greek dramatic 
versification, “* permissive,” as it is tech- 
an | termed ; 7. e. yd permit the 
vowel preceding them to be shortened. 
But g¢usy could not end a line. This 
seems odd to us who can hardly fancy 
a syllable beginning with thm or cm, 
while we have many words beginning 
with sm; and what increases the singu- 
larity is, that the Greeks themselves have 
words beginning with gy, but none with 
by. OF xp..t 

Again, we have an Iambic Trimeter in 
English—just the same number of feet 
and syllables, but altogether a different 
metre from the Greek, owing to the dif- 
ference oncesura. In the Greek Trime- 
tre the main cesura must occur in the 
third or fourth foot : 


 Xéovig wey &ig emAougiv | Hxowev addov 
Sxbdnv ¢ oiuov | &Barov sig Eeywiav 
"Hooters coi de | yen medsiv éxitrodag 
Ag co rarne epsiro,” | 


In the English after the third foot : 


“Up with the jocund lark: | too long we 
take our rest, 

While yet the cheerful morn | out from the 
blushing east 

Is ushering in the day | to light the muse 
along.” — Drayton. 


Guest says that the most familiar one 
of this metre is the concluding line 
of the Spenserian stanza. This is not 
strictly correct. There is a difference, 
slight but sensible, between the measure 
of the Poly-olbion and the final Spense- 
rian line. In the former, the accent is 
thrown on the long syllables of the first, 
third, fourth and sixth feet : 


*©Of ‘Albion’s famous isle the wonders 
whilst I write.” 


And it makes no difference whether there 
is a cesura between the second and third 
feet, or even whether the second syllable 
of the second foot is weak or strong. In 
the latter the tendency is to accent the 
fourth syllable of the line more than the 
second, and to make a cesura after the 
second foot : 


‘* If ancient tales be true, nor wrong these 
holy men.” . 





* There were some queer misprints in the former chapter. On p. 483, Ist col., lines 29, 30, 
for sauselude, read sauselnde. (This is important, as the whole force of the passage depends 
on it.) P. 483, Ist col., |. 52, for fact, read feet. P. 484, 2d col., 1. 18, after look, insert far. 
P. 484, 2d col., 1.32, for perfectly, read properly. P. 484, 2d col., for Zewnv, read Zeviov. 
The gentleman who wrote Hydrotaphia was named Browne, not Brown. 

+ These combinations occur even in the later Epic poets. Nothing seems more natu- 
ral to us than that Daphnis should be a trochee: we should never think of pronouncing 
it Da-fnts. Yet in that painfully sweet piece of versification, the Lament which 


closes the first Idyll, we find 


and 


“Kai dys, riv Rorav wxdi Adpuv, aXAA pdeyev jor” 


“© Xduped®, 6 Baomorog Uupav byw Adpug bux er "dv Dav.” 
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There are indeed many exceptions, but 1 
think this general difference of character 
will be found to prevail. English lam- 
bic Trimeters may be written on the 
Greek principle: it has been done once 
or twice in “* Punch.” They read very 
like ordinary blank verse with two su- 
perfluous syllables—such lines as you 
would expect to find in Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 


** And looking back upon our long exist- 
ences, 
We only see a vista of dull tragedies,” 


The sa ge of the Aristophanic Par- 
abasis, with a very little coaxing, makes 
two good lines of a not very uncommon 
English stanza. All that‘is requisite is, 
to expand the spondees into anapasts, 
and even this is not invariably necessary. 


“ Odx im’ dvding sobre wémovSag diargi- 
Baw, ddAdG voiZwv 

Kupw didacxarsav tives yoreewrarov 
eeyov dwravewv.” 


“It was not his pride that made him do 
this, 
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He says, but the consideration, 
That the Muse of Comedy certainly is 
The most whimsical thing in creation.” 


Several of the Comic and even some of 
the Tragic Greek metres are ordinary 
English song-rhythms. Thus 


 Tavedro One’ Eureg xparsig 7’ a meee~ 
Bu, xarAivixog, 
and 
“© dx6udas bebiadwarwy . 
brrars thyyertia,” 


correspond exactly to “A captain bold 
of Halifax.” But with us they are gen- 
erally connected with vulgar associa- 
tions. The case is very different with 
Trochaic Tetrameter. This is equally 
majestic in Greek, Latin* and English. 
It was first used by Frere, “he that 
wrote half the Needy Knife-grinder,” and 
gave Byron the hint of Don Juan in his 
Whistlecraft. Aytoun once translated a 
beok of Homer into it. But it was first 
made familiar by Tennyson in his Locks- 
ley Hall, from which it is unnecessary 
to give any illustrations, as every lover 
of true poetry must be well acquainted 
with that poem. Cart Benson. 





THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF PHILIP YORICK, Esa., 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


PARTI. 


BOOK I, 


CHAPTER I. 


AUTHOR'S 


Ir any person desires to know, upon 
taking up this memoir, what there may 
be in ‘the name and fame of Philip 
Yorick, Esq., a person of whom the read- 
ing public are as yet ignorant, to justify, 
or even excuse, the publication of his 
autobiography, he will find the best 
answer in the work itself. If he meets 
with any the least entertainment there, 
he is answered ; but if he be too busy, or 
too indolent, or too wise; or if the ra- 
pidity and variety of his lettered occupa- 
tion restricts him to glancing over title- 
pages and heads of chapters, like any 


PREFACE. 


Editor or Reviewer; this is to inform 
him in brief, that Mr. Yorick’s motives to 
the composition of his own “ Life and 
Opinions,” were of so complicated and 
subtle a mixture, made up of so many 
little fag impulses and additional rea- 
sons; collected out of such a sink and 
tailor’s hell of experiences; brought to a 
consistence hy so many philanthropical 
leadings and transcendental conceits ; 
that what with all the analytical power 
he is master of, added to a ten years’ in- 
quiry into the nature and operation of 
complex motives, he can no more easily 





* Yet singularly enough the Augustan 
long Trochaics is the 








C 4 poets did not use it. The best Latin specimen of 
rvigilium Veneris, (erroneously attributed to Catullus,) which may 


be found among a choice medley of Eroties at the end of Burman’s Petronius Arbiter. 
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tell why he wrote this memoir, than 
why he put his right foot into the stirrup 
yesterday, instead of the left; which 
—_ child knows should have gone 

rst. 

* Perhaps you did it for your own 
pleasure.” 

No, sir, for yours. 


“You are very kind.” 

Not at all, good reader; and so we 
might go on bowing and complimenting. 
But hark ye, my man of motives, for 
whose pleasure did you put the antithet- 


ical flowers into that shining discourse 


of yours, so much applauded by the 
Misses A~——-, and the Messieurs B. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADDITIONAL 


**Your first chapter, which is also 
your last, was a ridiculously short one.” 

Say you so? What mean you by 
short or long? All things, my dear sir, 
are comparative ; if a thing is ridiculous- 
ly short, yet complete in itself, and able 
in its function, as I affirm my preface to 
be, who shall gainsay it? Dia not my 
preface do what every respectable pre- 
face ought to do? Did it not makeall the 
apology that can be made for what fol- 
lows, namely, for the production of the 
work? Be the preface as short as it 
will, the work itself is like to be long 
enough if this fit holds. But to busi- 
ness. 

The peceyees reader pondering the 
name of this autobiographer, may sus- 
pect it for an assumed one, behind which 
some “ person of consequence ” chooses 
to veil himself. Mr. Yorick is perfectly 
willing he should think so, or the con- 
trary, as it befalls. He feels himself to 
be, indeed, a person of very considerable 
consequence, like others of his friends ; 
though he refrains from mentioning to 
whom. Of how much consequence he 
may become to the reader, is quite a dif- 
ferent affair, to be judged in the event. 

Not to be tedious, for a bad presage at 
the first, a word only of the plan and 
matter of work. 

First as to the plan. 

It is a matter of some moment to an 
author, that his reader be not too cun- 
ning for him, and penetrate his design. 
A dinner of unexpected courses, rising 
in degrees of luxury to the very acme of 
gustatory pleasure, is a dinner to be 
praised ; for of all thieves of enjoyment, 
anticipation is the shrewdest. Now, the 
surest way not to be robbed, is, perhaps, 
to carry no money about you; and the 
surest way of hiding your plan is to 
have no plan. Whether that is not an 
artless kind of art which begins with 
rousing expectation, is a question for 
the critics. Nevertheless, I solemnly 


PREFATORY. 


declare, that all the secret scandals, and 
private histories of remarkable persons, 
mentioned in this memoir, are of a char- 
acter not in the least injurious to public 
morals : nobody shall be abused, exeept- 
ing such as truly deserve it '—did I say ? 
—lIf the cap fits, put it on, and do what 
the lion tamer did with the lion. 

Exercising that keenness and admira- 
ble sense, which is natural to him, the 
judicious reader, to whom [ take this op- 
portunity of making my best bow— 
observe; my cane, a little crook, em- 
blematical of the clergy, is in my left 
hand, somewhat raised and trailed ; my 
hat, emblematical of dignity, is in the 
right ;—with a gentle curve of the back, 
and an inclination of the head, signifying 
reverence, a half subtle, half courteous 
smile, uniting benignity with deference. 
My cloth, a gray surtout, (Napoleon 
wore one of the same piece,) emblemat- 
ing frugality and modesty ; my shoes— 
[never wear boots— * * * hiatus; Mr. 
Yorick’s reason against boots appeareth 
not— * * * my shoes, | say, signifying ho- 
nesty and industry. My hairs few and 
gray, the hairs of experience ; my com- 
Serenre brown and sailowNan adust and 
anciful complexion); my eyes, gray and 
uncertain (a subtle eye); my stature un- 
der the middle height; a spare and fra- 
gile body, but not without elasticity. 

Where did I leave—O! at “that ad- 
mirable good sense, which is natural to 
you, judicious reader.” 

* As that wise bird, the country cou- 
sin of the swan, doth enter a door, so 
doth a servile and timid writer pass over 
the threshhold offhis work”—with a bow, 
I suppose. It is the fashion now, and 
always will be, to act according to one’s 
nature;—who can help it? You may 
know a knave by his cringing, a fool by 
his precipitation, and a narcissus by a 
thread of his self contemplations run- 
ning through the tissue of his talk. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


FINAL PREFATORY. 


Exercising his natural shrewdness, the 
same judicious reader who doubted the 
name, may suspect the events of this auto- 
biography ; that they have been twisted, 


distorted, diminished, exaggerated ; whole 


members suppressed, nay parts even, in- 
vented or appropriated for the sake of 
disguise ; as is usual in memoirs of great 
men. Mr. Yorick cannot but admire the 
penetration of the reader, who suspects 
all this; he only warns him against 
putting his finger on particular parts, as 
if to say, this 1s fact, or, that is fiction : 
here was matter suppressed, there some- 
thing added: he wishes him, for the 
love he bears his own wisdom, not to 
go so deep. 

*« When I consider the pleasure I have 
received,” saith an ingenious writer, 
** from the perusal of the lives of cele- 
brated persons related by themselves, an 
qneail emulation tingles in my veins, 
and warms me to the hope, that even I 
might achieve something as singular and 
authentic. Though I dared not venture 
against the veracious Sinbad, or the 
ingenuous Goethe, in the variety and 
elegance of my narration, I might at 
least approach them in the integrity and 
simplicity of my story. Not that [ am 
able to adorn it with dreadful adventures, 
or subtle experiences ; nor that I am 
equal to a history of my spiritual pro- 
gresses. For that species of narration I 
am foreed to entertain a distant respect. 
They awaken in me nothing of that itch 
of imitation which is the spur of the au- 
thor’s mind. Iam contented to wonder 
at the spiritual conjuror, who can roll 
his eyes backward upon himself, and fix 
them there. I am delighted with the 
courage and skill of that man, who can 
exhibit his own viscera without detri- 
ment to his body, or affront to our nos- 
trils. It is a pleasure to see all this, and 
study the physiology of it, as. we inspect 
corpses, or pry into natural resultants, 
for science’ sake; but for the practice 
on one’s self, I lack courage. I am, be- 
sides, a poor feather-brain, and cannot 
fix my attention long enough on any 
particular folly or vanity of my own, to 
extract wisdom out of it. The offence 
overcomes me. 

Nevertheless, I-mean not to affront 
posterity with a deliberate chronicle of 
my life: how I was born; in such a 


place; at such a planetary conjunction ; 
of such parents; with a mole on my 
cheek ; a crook in my foot; a wart in 
my hand ; a strawberry on my shoulder ; 
with or without this or that organ, mem- 
ber, limb; how I gradually grew fatter ; 
suckled, eat, drank; did what young- 
lings do, cried, kicked, scrambled, 
crawled, driveled, bemauled my clothes, 
curried the cat, scorched the dog, teased 
the cook, plagued the maids—in fine, 
how I gradually assumed the parts and 
functions of a man; and what with the 
dame-school, grammar-school, academy, 
college, acquiring, by example and in- 
clinations, by impulse of nature and 
coinage of wit, those severalties which 
in the total we name education—a total, 
of which the half is vice and the half 
virtue. 

Why should I pass on to relate what 
happened to me in the specialties of the 
fourth septenniad, when | hung midway 
betwixt evil and good, betwixt youth 
and manhood, joy and sorrow, ignorance 
and wisdom, through seven mad years ? 

Shall I declare to you the number of 
my dinners, breakfasts, suppers, lunches, 
snacks, drinks, glasses, cu with a 
like enumeration of all that appertains 
to Man the Beast, and an utter forgetting 
of what is proper to Man the Angel? 
Wouldst have a list of my wardrobe ; 
of the color, quality, make, condition, 
savor, fashion, durableness, place of 
origin, place of vendition, of my several 
shirts, hats, stockings, garters, coats, 
vests, cloaks, handkerchiefs, cravats, 
gloves, and galligaskins? How I rode 
a bay trotting-horse, with a silver gilt 
housing, at half-speed, to the D—-!— 
with a lady of fashion on my left hand, 
and a puppy of evil quality on my right? 
how the puppy of quality’s beast did 
play the fool, bolted, broke the puppy of 
quality’s neck; as many a brute has 
done since, and as many will continue 
to do, lest the earth be overstocked with 
fools? 

Why should a man dwell on such 
— 

% use, sir, these are the univer- 
sals, and every man, woman, and child, 
will understand them.” A word, sir, if 
you please: will your authorship an- 
swer one question—to wit, what do all 
men, women, and children, at all times 
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desire? «To see a new thing.” Wrong, 
by Apollo! Half the time, they would 
as lief see an old one. Are you an- 
swered ? 





[Jan., 


passion of the soul; there are some 
others in it, of at least an equal potency. 
What say you to sympathy, my gay 


Curiosity is not the only romancer? 


CHAPTER IV. 


OCCUPATION. 


‘To bea dealer in plausibilities, is no 
part of my plan; therefore, am not Ia 
politician.” I lack instinct. My states- 
manship is a thing of closet growth, 
a hypochondriacal. What with a 
turbu nt crowd of passions, follies, and 
impulses, over which reason holds but a 
feeble and usurped control, I have gov- 
erning enough, in conscience, to do at 
home. [ am none of Plato’s natural- 
born sovereigns, with the regal Idea 
dominant in me; my desires will not be 
crushed by the retinedest theory of virtue. 

«« What is your occupation ?” 

_At present, sir, it is the writing of this 
history. What it may be to-morrow, 
Heaven shall decide—physic and a fee, 
perhaps; who knows what may befall ? 
‘«* What say you toa place in the cus- 
toms, or the care of a hospital ?”>— 
Good ; let it come, I am ready for the 
worst. 

Should any man, hearing me disclaim 
this and the other occupation, disposition, 
trade, opinion—as of a statesman, a poli- 
tician ; a scholar, a pedant ; a divine, a 
theologian ; a wit, a joker ; a genius, an 
enthusiast ; a poet, a versifier ; a mer- 
chant, a money-grub; a bookseller, a 
shark ; a painter, a color-mux ; a teacher, 
a peda ; a philosopher, a subtle 
s ifiers a thinker, a dreamer ; a lover 
of men, a lover of misery on the grand 
scale ;*—by Heaven! I should go near 
io insult him for a meddler, or to pity 
him for an innocent. [ will be driven 
into no such corners; the world is my 
heritage ; and shall I set up my rest in 
any doghole thereof, to draw property- 
lines and snarl over them? No party 
shall lug me, by the ears, into their nest. 
I am neither of the old school, nor of the 
new. ‘ Mayhap, then, you are of the 
psychoplastic many-sided, or, as we say, 
Teutonic model ; inclining to the bottom- 
less abyssmal-sceptical, of the all-too- 
far-seeing pyroscintillant, gnosticism ; 
and therefore subcachinnatory, and not 
earnest. In short, you are transcen- 
dental.” Twenty years ago, sir, in Eu- 
rope, the remark might have been of 
some moment; but as things are, you 


show not the bright side of discretion 
with hinting it. Know you not the 
folly is dead ? 

By Heaven! if you persecute me in 
this fashion, I shall go near to tell you I 
am a man, and descended of honest 
parents. Come now, my questioner, 
tell me truly, are you a gentleman ? 

**fam; you do me wrong to doubt it.” 

So do you me;—but if I know the 
meaning of the phrase, a gentleman is a 
person to whom is conceded the right of 
doing and being what he will, so it be 
honorable. In that bound do I set up 
my claim. 

Tormented with this idle question, 
by such simpletons as cannot shape to 
themselves the possibility of existing 
without an occupation or opinion visible 
to the many, I refer my questioner to a 
dusty roll of parchment, the end whereof 
sticketh out from between my book- 
shelves and the wall. This parchment 
is to certify, by courtesy, that I am a 
man accomplished in all that is eo 
to the art-curative, and may take fees 
from a dead man’s relations without 
danger of the law. This same courteous 
certification has served me these twenty 
years, for a foil against fools’ questions 
—a fact which throws a new light over 
the institution of diplomas in general. 
That they are of modern invention, 1 
make no doubt, from an anecdote which 
we have of Socrates, (to be found in 
Xenophon, or in Ficinus’ folio Plato, if 
you will be at the pains to look for it 
there.) When questioned as to his oc- 
cupation, the professed himself a 
midwife. Had diplomas been in use, he 
would have carried one about with him, 
certifying to this profession, for a saving 
of his valuable breath. 

A very celebrated modern,when press- 
ed upon this point of an occupation, 
used to profess himself a philosopher; 
but that was in his youth, and there is 
reason to think he repented of it in his 
wiser days ; considering more particularly 
the nature of the question and the effects 
of the answer. “ A fool measures his 
respect for you, by your wealth, your 
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age and your occupation ; a wise man 
y your character,” says uncommon 
sense ; for this same uncommon sense 
judges that character is the very spring 
and source of all kinds of wealth, places, 
and occupations, and that a man is to be 
respected rather for the power of getting 
than the fact of having. Therefore 
would I not profess age philosopher 
in any company ; for as philosophy em- 
braceth, as it were, the germs of all oc- 
cupations, but showeth the fruit of none, 
the boast of it breedeth a suspicion of 
shallowness, and the reputation of un- 
fruitfulness. 

In a merely prudential aspect, the ad- 
mission is to be avoided. If a stick is 


' reputed strong, all comers will be trying 


it over the knee. If a horse enters a 
company of mules, every rascal brute 
will be testing his generosity by a kick 
at his aristocratical hide. If a philoso- 
pher comes among sturdy fools, he is in 
danger of calcitration and ejectment; 
saith Diogenes, who suffered severely in 
that cause a harsh and idle martyrdom. 
But for me, I am notso much as literally 
a “ lover of wisdom,” were you to judge 
me by the company I seek; which is 
chiefly that of children and simpletons, 
on whom wisdom is .most part wasted. 
Your high intellectual characters dis- 
compose my ae serenity. I have 
no pleasure in the conversation of learned 
men ; they talk for their own fame and 
not for sympathy. I have other reasons 
for the avoidance of a wise reputation. 
My patients would but the more fear my 
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skill, could I convince them of my 
theory. There isin most minds a natu- 
ral love of empiricism and an honest 
hatredof science. A scientific physician 
is a terror to the ignorant. If he has 
knowledge let him conceal it, and con- 
sult with Hanneman and the old nurse 
dame of the village. Even on this present 


occasion, had I any hobby-horsical 


science of my own, I should beware 
(begging my reader’s pardon) of exposing 
it, for the love I bear his company. 

The occupation of a surgeon and 
physician came upon me by a kind of 
accident. I gotit by being office-keeper 
to a city practitioner. This was in the 
nineteenth and twentieth years of my 
life ; when, being left very much alone 
among books, and having a quick un- 
derstanding and a good memory, I soon 
acquired all that can be Jearned in that 
way. This accident brought the above- 
mentioned certificate, and should I choose, 
would even now yield me a comfortable 
living. To conclude this somewhat 
rambling account of myself; I am a 
dry old gentieman, turned of sixty, witha 
Jean, leathery aspect, but hilarious of tem- 
per; sub-cynical, given to meditation ; 
careless of things indifferent and not 
yet too wise to 1earn. My fortune is 
neither great nor small, but leaves me 
liberty to mix more talk with my pre- 
scriptions than is altogether discreet, and 
in this pleasant country Jeisure to finish 
a chapter of my life and opinions when 
[ am in the humor. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS. 


I have nothing to be proud of in my 
birth ; for if [remember aright, my mo- 
ther was an actress anda singer of Parma, 
in Italy; and though [ am willing enough 
to believe I have English blood in my 
veins, I put no implicit confidence in her 
assertion to that effect ; her way of life 
being such as to throw uncertainty over 
the whole matter. Howbeit she used 
me with what wisdom she had, and I 
was early reckoned a lad of promise ; 
but for one singularity, which was no 
virtue; that I ut my opinions of 
those about me with no senthin of their 
quality, or ability to revenge my freedoms. 
This vice which wronght my mother 
much vexation and earned me several 
drubbings, I retain with its inconveni- 
ences even to this day. 


In my eighth year we removed to Lon- 
don, where my mother acquired some 
reputation as a singer; and believing 
that her means would keep pace with my 
ability, she resolved to have me educated 
for agentleman, but nature and fortune 
conspired to defeat her intention. I say 
she would have made a genteel person 
of me ; for she intended, Heaven and the 
Virgin permitting, to have left me a 
princely income, out of the gains of ber 
popularity 5 beside endowing a hospital 
or distressed females of her own order, 
and founding a nunnery in America. I 
remember a violent controversy which 
sprang up between herself and her confes- 
sor, who was also my kind instructor, 
whether, when I came of age and set ont 
upon my trayels, I should go direct by sea 
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to Naples, and thence to Rome, to the 
feet of his Holiness ; or whether, entering 
France by Calais, I should go first to 
Paris, and after completing my education 
there, pursue the overland route to Rome. 
The priest with much zeal contended the 
danger of French principles, and would 
have me at Rome without delay ; my 
mother, on the contrary, urged the land 
route; scouting the possibility of a de- 
triment to my invincible virtue, and pic- 
turing to the good father the improve- 
ment of my manners bya year’s residence 
in Paris; that his Holiness might mingle 
a little worldly favor with his benediction. 
Arguments ran high on both sides; for 
the priest was a choleric Irishman, and 
the lady a spirited Italian, with the ad- 
dition of her son’s virtue at stake. The 
affair ended in mutual disgust and perfect 
estrangement, giving an unlucky turn to 
7 own fortunes; for the priest had 
taken a likingto me, and was teaching 
me grammar and geometry, studies in 
which I had already made a promising 
advance. 

My mother’s transient popularity, 
which turned rather upon her personal 
charms than on the goodness of her voice, 
fell soon into a decline, and finding all 
her golden expectations vanished, she 
began to moderate her ambition, and 
soon put me in charge with an old 
bachelor surgeon, Mr. Yorick by name, 
from whom I take my English appella- 
tive. 

My mother called me Philippo, her- 
self having the name Philippa: She wasa 
Neri of the ancient house of that name; 
descended from the Neri who fled from 
Florence to Parma in the time of the great 
Dante. My new master and guardian 
bade me call him papa, and adopted me 
under the name of Master Philip, adding 
that of Yorick, when he wished particu- 
larly to impress me with the fact of my 
new relation. My true history begins 
with the adoption of this name, in the 
seventh year of my age. My antece- 
dent recollections are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from dreams. 

After my induction to the home and 
favor of Mr. Yorick, I saw but little of 
my mother, till her death, which happen- 
ed a few years after ; though I well re- 
member our passionate grief at parting, 
and have by mea copy of verses, whic 
I wrote soon after in memory of that 
occasion, very tender and fanciful, but 
over pathetic. Under my good patron’s 
discipline the precocious moisture of my 


brains dried up, and I wrote no more 
verses. 

The mansion of this voluntary father 
of mine stood in a recess of a narrow 
street in London, in a quarter of long 
pipes and fat tankards, of cocked hats 
and fiery faces, where cockneyism and 
chiseled noses had not as yet thrust 
themselves in. It had an air of comfort 
and venerable age; a stone front with 
tall windows; a toppling roof, a huge 
door, and a knocker of brass, with metal 
and noise enough init fora tocsin or a bell 
of St. Paul’s. This ancient piece of ar- 
chitecture stood between an alehouse and 
a Tory club-room, toward both of which 
my master stood in the light of a patron 
and a presiding genius. Among the oc- - 
casional visitants which the love of free 
companionship and wit had anciently 
drawn thither, my patron used to mention 
thenames of Johnson of learned notoriety, 
and of the celebrated Burke, beside others 
of less note, any one of whom, in these 
days, would be esteemed a prodigy of wit 
and learning. AsI remember it, the ale- 
house bad sunk to the condition of a gin- 
shop, and the club-room to a stagnant 
society of old-school discontents. On 
the opposite street side stood a row of 
humble brick dwellings, teeming with de- 
cayed families of decent repute, and their 
single “friends,” who stayed with them 
a little while, and made them a recipro- 
catory present of six shillings at the end 
of the week. 

The rooms of the old mansion were 
high and gloomy, lined with soiled tapes- 
try paper, after the fashion of Louis 
Quatorze. These represented hunting 
scenes, and though darkened with the 
smoke of a century, impressed the eye 
witha sense of elegance. On the mantel- 
pieces of the parlors, were ranged a few 
pieces of rare India porcelain, and on the 
walls | remember dark pictures, in which 
the shadcws triumphed over the lights, 
of strange unmentionable subjects, picked 
with learned curiosity out of some old 
picture mines of Florence, or handed 
through ten generations from the days of 
Hans Holbein, and the extinct art of Eli- 
zabethan times. 

The rooms which I best remember, the 
witnesses of ten years of my life, were 
the two pariors in their antique trim ; a 
closet where I slept, from which a low 
latticed window looked out over a wil- 
derness of tiled and leaded roofs: Mr. 
Yorick’s bedroom, whither I went each 
morning with his coffee,to him in my 
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hand, and a Jesson of Virgil in my head, 
to be recited to his nightcap, with the 
benefit of annotations from the learned 
auditor; and a library, by far the most 
remarkable, with which I shall conclude 
this enumeration. In this library Mr. 
Yorick passed the night, going to his 
chamber about the hour when the un- 
thinking world arise. This room of re- 
verie and dreams, owed its attraction for 
my master to the perpetual solitude and 
silence which reigned therein, (for it oc- 
cupied the highest part of the house,) 
and to an aroma of musty learning dif- 
fused from the shelves of its gothic al- 
coves. The room was of great breadth 
and height, finished throughout with dark 
woods cast into the model of an antique 
chapel ; and at night an iron lamp swung, 
or rather trembled, from the centre over 
the central table. The table itself might 
have moved the envy of a Della Cruscan ; 
for its surface represented, in brown mo- 
saic, a head of St. Bernard, full of tearful 
unction, looking up toward the sky. On 
this, supported by its three lion feet carv- 
ed in oak, lay several illuminated mis- 
sals, and a number of choice folios with- 
out title pages, the relicts of libraries of 
the fifteenth century. The alcoves con- 
cealed a variety of rare books of sci- 
ence, treatises of alchemy, and of horse- 
manship, memoirs of Burgundian dukes, 
romances and poems in the old tongues 
of France; beside all letters that might 
employ the leisure of a learned physi- 
cian, und a scholar of most Horatian 
taste. Here the old bachelor sat smok- 
ing among his folios, in a cloud of his 
own creating, like a very Hermes trisme- 
gistus, tristissimus, pondering in his an- 
tique chair, from the high knobs of which, 
on either side, grim visnomies looked 
over his shoulders, seeming to whisper 
in his ears the still, removed voices of 
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antiquity. Company else he had but 
little, save myself, the faces of old prints 
and pictures that hung around upon the 
triunal columns that divided the alcoves, 
and a certain living original who shall 
presently be described. 

The persons whom he admitted to his 
earlier hours were of that order which 
melancholy men delight in; pieces of 
oddity, marked always by some mono- 
mania, or egregious weakness—studies 
for the satirist and the humanitarian. He 
delighted not in misery on the great scale 
like a modern progress man, or a bloody 
jacobin ; nor yet did he the more indulge 
in the particular offices of humanity, 
such as spring from the only true pity, 
the pity for individuals ; his soul, con- 
ceiving all the possibilities of evils, yet 
indulging in none; internally a panora- 
ma of wretchedness, a purgatorio of 
crime, feasted itself on contradictions and 
casuistries. To talk with wiseacres and 
bird-witted people, or with such as drove 
on alimping intellect before violent pas- 
sions—to involve a positive fool in an 
argument—to wind about and about it 
with a spider net of thin distinctions ; 
this was to him the very race and pith 
of enjoyment. 

A Sancho Panza in the shape of an 
oily, bald-pated barber, who had been a 
Romish priest; an old deaf housekeeper, 
crooked and curst, but tidy, and not un- 
kind; a testy old gentleman of a Tory fa- 
mily fallen into decay ; two or three the- 
ological maidens, delighting in argument, 
and forever, like quails in a cage, thrust- 
ing their skinny necks betwixt the will 
and the decree,—this was the circle which 
he frequently assembled about his tea 
table, presiding over their noise with his 
dull gray eye, and slow moving gray 
locks ; but the oily barber was indulged 
with night interviews and the library. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DISCURSIVE. 


I would have the reader forewarneil 
that I mean not often to indulge in the 
romantic vein. "Tis notmy forte. Char- 
acters and things impress me powerfully, 
movements actions faintly; and as 
we are impressed, so we describe. It is 
easier for me to see a passion with the 
soul’s eye, than to image the act which 
showed it. 

Touching this art of description, two 
things are, as I think, essential ; first, that 


the thing described shall be for the sake 
of some other thing ;—I mean to say, 
that a nose shall not be for its own sake 
drawn and colored, but for the sake of 
the face; and the face for the sake of 
the head, and the head for the sake of 
the mind that is init. All that is over 
and above this is mere foolery and stu- 
por. Of what interest to me is the pic- 
ture of acoin of an unknown king of 
an unknown era; a wretched, rusty idle 
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thing ; but when the legend is decipher- 
ed, that is another matter. What artist, 
out of bedlam, ever exhibited a gallery 
of limbs and noses, signifying nothing ? 
Excellent drawing, sir, the color admira- 
ble, the execution delicate, but what does 
it all mean? O, it is a child’s gallery ; 
children, where they see a nose, fancy the 
face that belongs to it—the dear in- 
nocents are well employed in these little 


fanciful gymnastics; when they. grow 


older, they will have less Jeisure, per- 


a7 
he other point is, that no more of a 
thing should be described (I had these 
opinions from my patron) than is suffi- 
cient to picture it. When we look ata 
landscape or a face, we only see the 
lights in it; the shadows affect the eye 
but faintly. So, when a bold painter 
deals with his subject skillfully, he 
throws the whole expression into the 
light parts where the eye rests, and leaves 
his shadows dark, pure, and floating. 
But here we have a gentleman of the 
uill, carrying his reader microscopically 
into the interstices and dark parts of 
everything, invisible always to the 
slight seeing eye; and in conclusion the 
whole is heavy and void of relief, like 
Shakspeare’s Lucrece, or Tom Hood’s 
worser imitation thereof. 


lf any one fancies himself to have a 
certain knack at description, let him con- 
sider the matter, as it stands between 
dwellers in the mountains and dwellers 
in the plains. Perhaps he will decline 
such nice consideration, and seek to con- 
tent us with Edmund Burke’s opinion of 
the effect of words; to wit, that they 
operate, not singly, by calling up their 
ideas, or pictures, but by I know not 
what kind of noisy influence, crowding 
upon the soul through the portals of mu- 
sic and fancy, and making there an 
agreeable turmoil, vulgarly named elo- 
quence and poetry. 

My own (which was also Mr. Yor- 
ick’s opinion) is diflerent. To me, a 
word stands for a thing or an act; which 
makes me a slow reader, and an un- 
ready writer. I cannot digest more than 
one-fifth of an old English play at a sit- 
ting ; the words, instead of soothing and 
charming, like the murmur of a brook, 
or the sleepy melodies of a harp played 
on by the wind, excite each its image of 
a thing, a thought, a passion, or an ac- 
tion; and the whole train of fancies, al- 
Jusions, passions, things and persons, 
moves on with extreme slowness, in an 
orderly measure, as though transacted be- 
fore mine eyes. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOBBIES. 


An old-fashioned English bachelor of 
those times, lived on principles incom- 
prehensible to us the moderns. His 
moderate property in the funds was a 
serviceable devil in a bottle to him, out 
of which he annually conjured fortune; 
it served his turn and Jeit him at his 
ease. He believed in the Church and the 
Constitution ; and while these should re- 
main (which his good angel whispered 
they would do for the next half century), 
he accounted himself secure. His real 
torment was Jack of occupation. He 
was too irritable for an office, too indo- 
lent for the army, too liberal for holy or- 
ders; his sole friend was bis hobby- 
horse. : 

On hobby-horses and their properties, 
good treatises have been written, with 
which the reader is doubtless familiar, 
nor do I mean here to involve him in 
‘any threadbare matter; suffice it, that 
the subject is not exhausted ; no, not by 
the folios of Slawkenbergius, or the 
whim-whams of my learned friend, the 


Author of the great work of National 
hobby-horses ;g wherein he diluculent- 
Ri showeth their kinds, and appointeth 
them their species and times. Why 
should | quote the opening passage of 
his dissertation of Utile, the great hobby 
discovered by the first settlers of this 
continent ; bigger by far than mastodon 
or Gargantua’s mare, and stronger by 
much. ‘From the tail to the head of 
this monster,” saith my learned friend, 
“is no less a distance than from Maine 
to Virginia. The breadth of her belly 
is as the breadth of the land between the 
Mississippi and the sea. Her tail is at 
least seventy and a half leagues in length ; 
and where she goes it drags a road. She 
browseth on the forests, and drinketh up 
the rivers. Merrimac sinks through her 
jaws, Ohio is afraid before her, and 
Connecticut flies in terror to his reeds. 
Her breath is a sulphurous smoke, and 
she sounds on her path like a cloud scat- 
tering thunders. is proud, vain, all- 
devouring, wasteful, God-scorning, in 
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league with hell. She throweth down 
the cities, and in a trice buildeth them up. 
She swalloweth the ground in her rage, 
and with her horn pierces through the 
rind of the earth. Her eyes are flames 
of fire; her step is over the mountains 
and over the seas. Though young, she 
is the terror of nations,and in the strength 
of her warlike age will bestride the 
world.” 

Private hobbies of less note, but of 
equal curiosity, have | seen in private 
museums. None more curious than the 
new one lately foaled at Oxford, in Eng- 
land, out of a heap of old books by the 
heat of a dull furor, engendered by nega- 
tive Apollo, or the devil of antique ig- 
norance, 

Or that vulgar ass of a wooden Lie, 
called by I know not what name; born 
in a misty, cold country north of France, 
out of a heap of painted angels, pieces 
of mineral, offal of the dissecting-room, 
and the dead flies mentioned in Scripture ; 
with not a few of the somnolent flowers 
of the dung-heaps of Germany ; all mish- 
mashed, hashed, mixed, muddled, and 
quiddled, into a pseudo-theological com- 
post, sweetened with a sort of unction- 
syrup, squeezed out of the herb, false 
humility. Out of this heap sprang a 
specious animal—to lick it into shape, 
there was a work for a subtilous tongue. 
By the side of this hopeful brute grew 
up a thing begotten of a cloud that hung 
over the south of France five centuries 

0, (the same was seen by Democritus.) 

his cloud moved northward; spread- 
ing there into an invisible mist, and per- 
meating the soil of all Europe, it came 
up in a thousand little Rosicrusian rills ; 
as silent and sulphurous, as the lim- 
pid stream that flows from the tip of 
the nose of Diabolus ipse, when he sits 
in his particular ice parlor. 
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Once upon a time, a certain Botanist 
conjured all the rills into a single stream, 
and from his time the cloud again arising, 
his ghost played the part of Ixion to it, 
(as I have been told,) and thence sprang 
the animal you wot of—the proudest, 
most mettlesome, most refined, most dark, 
most delicate tit that ever flung his 
jockey into the dirt. 

Of private hobbies, there is a plenty, 
but the above described are the principal 
of public use. O, reader, bestride them 
not, nor suffer them to bestride thee. 

At present I am chiefly interested in 
the five varieties of private hobbies. I 
insist thereare but five; and that, too, for 
certain mystical reasons which shall ap- 
pear in a future treatise of mine, de 
numeris sacris, et eorundem originibus.* 
Of the five kinds of private hobbies, to 
wit : the northern European, or of friend- 
ship ; the southern European, or of sus- 
picious ; the English proper, or of cash ; 
the Arabian, or of phantasies ; and the 
scholastic, or of notions; of these five 
Mr. Yorick adopted two, namely the 
scholastic, and the southern European, 
riding them alternately during his wak- 
ing hours, and I doubt not also in his 
sleep. His southern European beast 
steaded him chiefly in the morning. I 
remember it, a coal-black, cunnin ai 

ony, of the smallest and wickedest 

reed; as I learned, of a dam called 
Malice, by that fine pacing Arabian, Im- 
agination; and though not consequently 
of a pure blood, yet with all the proper- 
tiesofthedam. The other, aslow-paced 
rattle-bone of a Rosinante, served at night 
among his folios, and though somewhat 
of a hard-bitted jade, was the milder 
animal by much. But my patron was 
equally at his ease on either; I never 
knew his like in the saddle. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IRREGULAR. 


1 begin to perceive, by the character of 
my progress thus far, that this history is 
likely to turn out a very irregular piece. 
It is a fatality with me to wrile as I talk, 
and as the humorsits in this quarter or 
the other; be it a hot or a cold, a sweet, 
asour,a bitter, a pungent, a testy, a snap- 
pish, a civil, a gross, a sentimental, a 


rhetorical, or a pious humor—nay, be it 
merely as wise a fit as ever seized on 
Socrates or King Lear’s fool ; and in the 
concatenation of events, who knows 
what extraordinary moods may fal! upon 
a man ; especially if he be a bachelor 
turned of sixty, the very slave of whim, 
indeed a mere intellectual wanton in bis 





* Forthcoming under the bibliopole auspices of the unexceptionable dull-pate, Sharp, and 
Sons ; to whom, we take this happy occasion to remark, the community are indebted for 
the late great advances in morals and faith. 
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brains, as Iam, the more’s the pity. Be 
the humor, I say, what it will, I mean to 
indulge it ; saving the respect I owe 
your Reverence, and yours most staid 
and lofty sir. Pray, sir, where did you 
buy that suit, it fits exceeding stiff. 1 
would thrash my tailor dared he send 
me such a buckram affair ; besides that 
the cut is foreign, the skirts narrow, the 
buttons brass, the thread coarse, and the 
stitching everywhere visible. Pray, sir, 
did not the tailor, with a plague, put off 
some second-hand German sack upon 

ou? Sendit back, as you love me, and 

uy a good old English broadcloth and 
make it up yourself, if you cannot find a 
better hand to do it for you than this 
same Frankfort fellow, with his double 
facings and wide stitches. 

«« Be the humor, I say, what it will, I 
mean to indulge it.” as not [ born of 
an actress, an Italian, a piece of passion- 
ate prettyness, a woman utterly a woman? 
and was not my father a sullen English 
youth, on his travels, with his Oxford 
tutor, and his near geccing groom ? By 
what law shall I be judged, measured, 
or limited ; in this or that pinfold, of 
this or that moralist, be he cleric or lay ; 
1 that came lawlessly and sourly into 
the world ? Who shall twit me with 
the virtue of my father, or the discretion 
of my mother? Born a Catholic, edu- 
cated a Protestant ; indoctrinated by an 
irregular casuistry into the difficulties of 
all beliefs, and by no living mouth in- 
structed in the holy mysteries of any; 
* * * * stuffed by heterogeneous reading 
in my youth withall manner of egotisms 
and philosophastric vanities ; drawn now 
this way and now that by the ideastrong- 
est for the day ; what Charch can claim 
me ? what priest can show title to my 
credence ? None! To my Maker only 
and his truth am I accountable. The 
holy water sanctified not my birth ; the 
State cast me out of her bosom; society 
disowned me ; to none of these, then, am I 
answerable; tonone am I bound! O 
miserable liberty ! O wretched freedom ! 
better had I never been born, than thus 
to hang about the door of favor, seizing 
upon a thankless fortune! 

Liberty! did Isay ? With this am 1 
brought again into the stream of my nar- 
rative, remembering, not without a pity 
for myself, that in Mr. Yorick’s mansion, 
my liberty was indeed chiefly of the 
spiritual sort, by no means outwardly 
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cpperens to others or to myself. By the 
effects of salutary hunger, solitude, and 
the whip, I began to conceive the possi- 
bility of a course of conduct strangely the 
reverse of what I had been indulged in; 3 
foras 1 had governed my mother by § 
superior vehemence, my master now 6 
governed me by superior contempt; an in- Bs 
ogame mystery to my childish pride. 
Why did I not resist? Why did I obey 
him with such ashameful alacrity ? Why 
did I, who carried all points by flying 
into pretty little rages with mamma, strik- 
ing my face, and tearing my glossy curls, 
upon the least thwarting or contradic- 
tion, endure now the harshest slavery 
without a murmur or a sigh ? 

My master was at that time beyond 
the middle age, and of an invincible set- 
tled temper. His constant intercourse 
with books, assisted by a good memory 
and asurprising talent of words, made 
him an inveterate though not a disagreea- 
ble talker; but no mortal ever remem- 
bered.a word of what they heard him 
utter, in his diffuse and intricate way ; 
though ’tis not extravagant to say, that a° 
fair octavo would not contain his say- 
ings for the week. Whatever he felt, or 
heard, or meditated, it was his pleasure 
copiously to express, without regard of 
persons, time or place. A dissertation 
on colic obstructions fell as happily, and ‘ 
as moderately, and in as measured a : 
manner, from his lips, at a dinner as at 
an autopsy; among his clerical friends, 
he pretended doubts of the authenticity 
of scripture, venturing time-worn argu- 
ments against miracles and the real pre- 
sence. To his housekeeper he unfolded 
the mystery of his Jaw-suits, courteous- 
ly overpassing her somnolent slips of 
attention. Me he stuffed with a kind of 
wisdom gathered out of such rakish holy 
books as go soon out of print; by way 
of hardening my soul against the evil 
nature, and jarther to purge and purify 
me, he poured interminable streams of 
casuistry through my ears, such as might 
have kept a Jesuit awake a century. 
To fortify and solace my spirits, he sat- 
urated my tender fancy with visions of 
the place of the damned ; unfolding the ‘ 
polity of Hades, and painting with a : 

orrid calmness the terrors of condemn- 
ed souls ; for which good deeds, it may 
be, he is even now receiving his reward 
in kind. 
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Of Philip Yorick, Esq. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TOUCHING EDUCATION, 


I am of opinion that education is a 
bringing or seeding, out of whatever fac- 
ulty may already be implanted in us by 
nature. I opine that all, and several, the 
kinds and degrees of ability are heaven- 
sent, or, as we say, given by nature. 
From my mother’s nature, I received a 
taste, if not a genius, for the art-musical ; 
from my father’s, as I think, a natural 
independency and freedom of mind. My 
good master, entertaining views of the 
subject of education very nearly the re- 
verse of mine, no sooner detected these 
traits in me, than he resolved to suppress 
them ; and the more perfectly to accom- 
plish this, set himself diligently to edu- 
cating such of my parts as nature had 
left deficient. { was accordingly forbid- 
den whatever I asked for, and kept from 
what I intended. 1 was forbidden to 
practice, or even to hear music; but 
because nature cursed me with a planti- 
grade walk, and a stammering elocution, 
I was put through a daily lesson of 
dancing and declamation, to my utter 
sorrow and confusion. 

There happened to live in our vicinity 
a barber; a fat, pleasant little round man, 
Mr. Flusky, of Irish birth and French 
education. In Mr. Flusky’s company 
my geod master took an especial delight, 
both for his natural and acquired parts, 
which were many and remarkable. This 
good man, though short of stature, had a 
singularly smooth and reverential ad- 
dress. He professed himself a royalist 
and a high churchman. My patron, too, 
held the same opinions, but from what 
different principles ! 

To enter deeply into the real cause of 
the friendship between these persons, it 
is necessary to know or believe in a cer- 
tain principle of human nature, which I 
hold universally valid, that all friend- 
ships rest upon a similarity of aims, with 
a difference of principles. Observe, sir, 
how you are secretly bound to your 
fellow-traveler, by the knowledge that 
he is going to the same distant land with 
yourself; though his purpose, in going 
thither, be a matter of which you make 
no inguiry. He is younger than you, of 
a different complexion, stature, condi- 
tion ; you never saw him before in your 
life—yet, I question not, a secret regard, 
though in its degree almost insensibly 


small, is already sprung up between 
you. Or consider, my good madam, the 
unspeakable differences of nature and 
character, between yourself and your 
thtice-honored husband; yet so perfect 
your love for him—so exquisite the sen- 
timent of your harmony! What is the 
reason of it? Plainly, your purposes, 
your aims, are alike—your treasures lie in 
the same heaven—or Paradise, wherever 
that may be—I know not where, for I 
was never married. 

The friendship between my patron- 
father and the barber, began on the first 
day of my induction to Yorick mansion, 
and continued unabated while I remained 
under the discipline of that venerable 
roof. It rested altogether upon a simi- 
larity of opinion, and a difference of sen- 
timent, in regard to my education. The 
barber would have me educated in one 
fashion ; my patron, in another. Both 
agreed as to the end, but differed as 
to the means. 

«lt was a cold evening of November, 
when my mother, leading, or rather 
holding me by the hand, ascended the 
steps that led to the door of Mr. Yorick’s 
house. While we stood shivering upon 
the platform, the wind howled dismally 
along the narrow street ; the shutters of 
the opposite houses rattled and tugged 
at their fastenings, as if longing to join 
the general flight of light rubbish and 
city-dust, that swept invisible along 
upon the dry blast, felt only by the 
half-choked watchman turning on his 
round, or by us shivering supplicants, 
waiting the slow mowements of the hu- 
morous old housekeeper, till it should 
= her to open the street-door.” 
*Jainly, it was a windy November night 
when my mother took me to Mr. Yor- 
ick’s, and being neither of us suitably 
clothed, we suffered some inconvenience 
from the cold and dust. 

If the reader is curious to know why 
[ spoiled that bit of a description, by 
stripping naked in such a rude fashion, 
he may know I did it fora pretence to 
let him into a secret of my literary his- 
tory; which shall now appear. The 

reat Racine used to write out his rage 

ies in plain prose before he versi 
them. hen he had one fairly written 
out in this naked style, he would say, 
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Now my tragedy is finished. His judg- 
ment ule a of the subject, before 
his fancy painted it out; as nature 
shapes a female body before the milliner 
adorns it. 

1, on the contrary, having a natural 
horror of imitation, do the direct con- 
trary of that great example, for it first 
occurs to me to dress out a score of mag- 
nificent sentences to the due length of a 
chapter, and then, stripping away the 
ornaments, observe what there is left. 
These capita mortua make up the body 
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of my works; the ornamental parts I 
leave to appear posthumously, or be 
suppressed, at the discretion of my heirs. 

as not this, my dear madam, the 
method of your induction to the world ? 
Were you not loaded with ornaments in 
your youth, with little regard to the 
substance ? and are you not now a gross 
remainder, a mere residuum ; your orna- 
ments rubbed off, and nothing left but 
the stuff nature gave at the outset? Or 
have you totally vanished into froth, and 
nothing solid ever there ? 


[ To be continued. } 





THE BRITISH HISTORY OF GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 


IN TWELVE BOOKS. 


BY MRS. C. M. 


Tuts curious old book, long received 
as true history, and defended as such by 
some writers even as late as the time of 
Henry VIII, is among the many made 
accessible to the common reader by the 
late system of universal reprint. We 
are not sure that we have an altogether 
friendly feeling toward these reprints, 
stripping as they do the soft delusive veil 
from time-honored chronicles, and forein 
into open day, and subjecting to critica 
lire and “sey emt things which look best 
in twilight—bidding 

“ The wild illusions fly 
Which fancy had conceived, 
Abetted by an anxious eye 
That longed to be deceived. 
It was a fond deception all, 
Such as in solitary hall 
Beguiles tli musing eye, 
When, gazing on the sinking fire, 
Bulwark and battlement and spire 
In the red gulf we spy.” 


But we love such illusions. We envy 
those who believed in the whole line of 
British kings, from king Brute down to 
Cadwallader, and doubted not that Lon- 
don was founded when Eli the priest gov- 
erned in Judea, and the ark of the cove- 
nant fell into the hands of the Philistines. 

But the reprint tells us that the whole 
series of British monarchs, from Brutus 
downward, is a tissue of fables. Not 
only are we forbidden to credit the pretty 
story of Diana’s sending Brutus to Britain 
after he had offered sacrifices at her deso- 
late altar, “holding before it a conse- 
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crated vessel filled with wine and the 
blood of a white hart,” but even the well- 
authenticated (for is not the city still 
there?) recital of the building of Bath by 
Bladud, (contemporary with the prophet 
Elias,) who attempted to fly to the upper 
air with wings which he had himself con- 
structed by magical art, but unfortunately 
fell down upon the Temple of Apollo, in 
the city of lrinovantum, (now London,) 
and was dashed to pieces. The story of 
King Leir, too, though true beyond doubt, 
since we find it in Shakspeare, is among 
those on which a shade of discredit is 
thrown by these unpleasant meddlers with 
pleasant antiquity ; and Merlin, honored 
as a magician by Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Tennyson—not to mention seers of 
lesser note—is thus set down for a vulgar 
conjurer, 
“ With his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his 
bread.” 

But not to find further fault with Mes- 
sieurs the Translators, without whose help 
we, at least, could not have read with our 
bodily eyes the Chronicles, done into good 
Latin out of unintelligible ancient British, 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, !et us inquire 
something as to the identity of Geoffrey 
himself. He is said to have been “a man 
profoundly versed in the history and an- 
tiquities of Britain, reer skilled in 
the British tongue, and withal (consider- 
ing the time) an elegant writer both in 
verse and prose.” He lived in the time 
of Henry I., and dedicates his Latin ver- 
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sion to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, son of 
that monarch. The book was an ancient 
book, and a great curiosity, even at that 
day, and was brought by Walter Mapes 
from Armorica, where he found it, bear- 
ing marks of great antiquity. The fabu- 
lous stories said to abound in it are not to 
be ascribed to the first translator, who 
everywhere disclaims any attempt to do 
more thaa render the original in a homely 
style, never having made fine language 
his study, * by collecting florid expres- 
sions from other authors ;” which dis- 
claimer we take to be a touch of satire in 
the old gentleman, He was first, Arch- 
deacon of Monmouth, and then Bishop 
of St. Asaph; and, by trying to hold, in 
addition to these two preferments, that of 
the Abbacy of Abingdon, he lost all. He 
is a very modest person, if we may judge 
by his prefatory letter to Robert of Glou- 
cester, in which he says: “ This work 
humbly sues for the favor of being so cor- 
rected by your advice, that it may not be 
thought to be the poor offspring of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, but, when polished 
by your refined wit and judgment, the 
production of him who had Henry, the 
glorious King of England, for his fa- 
ther,” &c. 

This history, though much esteemed as 
such in more credulous days, is in our 
sceptical time prized chiefly as having 
been, says the last editor, “to our early 
dramatic poets what the ill-fated House of 
(Edipus was to the tragic writers of an- 
cient Greece,” viz., the source whence 
many of them drew their materials. In 
the very first chapter we find the proto- 
type of a passage in Drayton’s Poly-ol- 
bion: “Britain, the best of islands, is 
situated in the western ocean, between 
France and Ireland. It produces every- 
thing that is useful to man, poet epee | 
that never fails. It abounds with all 
kinds of metals, and has plains of large 
extent, and hills fit for the finest tillage, 
the richness of whose soil affords variety 
of fruits, in their proper seasons. * * * 
It is also well watered with lakes and 
rivers, abounding with fish,” &c., &c. 

A few pages further on we find the 
origin of one of Milton’s allusions— 


«* Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death.” 


Geoffrey tells us that Guendolena—a 
jealous wife—‘ commanded Estrildis and 
her daughter Sabren, to be thrown into 
the river now called the Severn, and 
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published an edict throughout all Britain, 
that the river resp bear the —— 
name, hoping by this to tuate the 
infamy pre dre £ the river is 
called to this day, in the British tongue, 
Sabren, which is, in another language, 
Sabrina.” 

And thus Milton enshrines the story 
in words of pearl and dropping amber : 


“There is a gentle nymph not far from 
hence, 
That with moist curb sways the smooth 
Severn stream ; 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 
Whilom she was the daughter of Lo- 


crine, 

That had the sceptre from his father 
Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad 
pursuit 


Of her enragéd step-dame, Guendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the 
flood, 

That stay’d her flight with his cross- 
flowing course. 

The water-nymphs that in the bottom 
play’d 

Held up their pearléd wrists and took her 
in; 

Bearing her straight to aged Nereus’ 
hall,” &c., &c. 


In the eleventh and four following 
chapters, we have the story of Lear, 
though with considerable differences. 
Shakspeare is said, by Mr. Capell, to 
have taken his from a wretched fly of 
his time, second-hand only from the 
chronicles; the essentials are, however, 
the same. 

The sixteenth chapter gives the catas- 
trophe of Ferrex and Porrex, used in 
Lord Buckhurst’s tragedy of Gorboduc. 
Porrex having slain his brother, is killed 
by his mother—stabbed in bed, says the 
poet; but the chronicle has it, torn to 
pieces, with the assistance of the queen’s 
women. 

Then we come to Cymbeline, or “‘ Kym- 
belinus,” and his two sons, Guiderius 
and Arviragus; but no word of fairest 
Imogen or desperate Posthumus. Shak- 
speare is said to have got his story from 
a translation or imitation of Boccaccio. 

Not to be tedious in particularizing, 
we will only mention one instance more 
of a name made famous in later years, 
which finds something like a prototype 
in Geoflrey’s chronicle. The Lady Row- 
ena, daughter of Hengist, comes out 














of her chamber to salute King Vortigern,* 
bearing a golden cup of wine—saying, 
* Laverd king wacht heil But far from 
possessing the purity of our Rowena, 
this proved a wicked one, poisoning her 
step-son Vortimer, without mercy ; and 
resembling the fair dame of [vanhoe in 
nothing but her name, her beauty, and 
her Saxon tongue. 

We have not 4 syllable of the Druids, 
but a story of Stonehenge, which states 
that Aurelius Ambrosius, the successor 
of Vortigern, thinking something ought 
to be done to perpetuate the memory of 
the patriots ft had been slain on Salis- 
bury plain, (then Kaercaradoc,) applied 
to Merlin the prophet, who advised him 
to send to Ireland for the ** Giants’ dance,” 
which was in Killaurus; saying, this 
dance was composed of immense stones, 
of a mystical value and medicinal vir- 
tues, brought from Africa by the giants 
of old. Merlin was employed to effect 
the transportation of this wonderful 
structure; an errand which he accom- 
plished by the use of certain engines, 
(not described, but we may suppose them 
similar to those since used in the removal 
of the obelisk of Luxor by the French,) 
after a bloody battle with the natives, 
who cared more for their ancient monu- 
ment than do the degenerate Orientals, 

This same Aurelius is described as 
** magnificent in his presents, constant at 
his devotions, temperate in all respects, 
and above all things hating a lie.” A 
description which shows that the original 
author knew well what goes to the 
making of a hero. We are told accord- 
ingly, that “there was none that durst 
encounter with him.” 

An odd instance of generosity is given, 
with a hint of the politics of the time. 
Arthgallo, coming to the throne, endea- 
vored to depress the nobility, and ad- 
vance the baser sort of people. But the 
nobility deposed him, and made his bro- 
ther Elidure king in his stead, afterwards 
surnamed the pious, on account of his 
kinduess to the exiled king. After five 
years’ reign, Elidure, watching his op- 

rtunity, secretly conveyed Arthgallo to 

is own bed-chamber, at the same time 
ivin out that he himself was very ill. 

e first nobility coming to visit him on 
this account, he gave orders that they 
should come into his chamber one by 
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one, softly and without noise. In obedi- 
ence to this command they entered his 
house singly. But Elidure had given 
charge to his servants, who were placed 
ready for the purpose, to take each of 
them as they entered, and cut off their 
heads, unless they would again submit 
themselves to Arthgallo. This (gentle) 
method having succeeded, Elidure re- 
crowned his brother with his own hands, 
and for his extraordinary affection ob- 
tained the surname of the Pious. The 
story finishes appropriately with the assn- 
rance that Arthgallo made amends for his 
former maladministration, ** by depress- 
ing men of the baser sort, and advancing 
men of good birth.” 

King Arthur figures as a hero, but 
with only a warlike interest about him. 
We hear no word of his Round Table, 
or of his knights of high emprize. Queen 
Guenever seasons not the page with her 
jealousies, but merely plays the woman 
by marrying a nephew when Arthur is 
long absent; and she is called Queen 
Ganhumara, so does not seem like an old 
acquaintance. Arthur tells wonderful 
stories of some lakes or ponds in Britain, 
and in particular, we learn, that our well- 
beloved Loch Lomond, which we have 
always thought of as mirroring the blue 
heavens most unpretendingly, is, in fact, 
a phenomenon, containing sixty islands, 
and receiving into its bosom sixty rivers, 
which empty themselves into the sea by 
no more than one mouth. There is also 
an equa! number of rocks in the islands, 
and of eagles’ nests in those rocks. And 
a neighboring pond (Katrine perhaps), 
is exactly twenty feet square, and five 
feet deep, having in the four corners four 
different kinds of fishes, none of which 
ever stray into any other part of the 
pond. And these two are only speci- 
mens of the wonderful lakes and ponds 
treated of in this history. 

The speeches, whether of exhortation, 
defiance, complaint, or submission, are 
all given with Phitarchian accuracy, and 
the conclusion we draw from them is, 
that the eloquence of antiquity, though 
of a swelling and a flowery tone, was 
far less wordy than that of our own day. 
In Merlin’s prophecy we find many dark 
sayings, and among the rest, these : 
«* Women shall become serpents in their 
gait, and all their motions shall be full 





* The same of whom a poet (not Irish) said— 
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of pride. The frizzled shall put on vari- 
ous fleeces, and the outward habit denote 
the inward parts.” Can this have any 
allusion to the swimming motion and the 
India shawls of the present time? 

The fact that London was founded by 
King Lud, wili account for our cockney 
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neighbors always saying “ My Lud,” to 
their nobility. Many pieces of explana- 
tory history, equally valuable witb this, 
may be picked out of this chronicle of 
old. We have only attempted the office 
of the Indicator. 





SKETCH OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
USEFUL ARTS. 


Ir would exceed our allotted space to 
attempt a fuli history of the origin and 
progress of the arts,as they gradually 
develope themselves in the remote ages 
of the world, or to trace in detail their 
progress from Egypt, the great mother of 
them all, their introduction into Phani- 
cia and Greece, and te show how Rome 
the great mistress of the world, carried 
many of them to a very high degree of 
perfection, and through her great con- 
quests, engendered a taste for them, and 
spread them wherever her conquering 
eagle winged its flight, and her victorious 
legions gave laws to mankind. 

No doubt exists that textile manufac- 
tures were in the earliest ages carried to 
great perfection. Homer tells us, that 
patterns of the most splendid figures and 
of the finest tissues, were woven b 
queens and courtly dames. {n the sixt 
book of the Iliad, Hector thus deplores 
the future let anticipated for his sovereign 
spouse = 


“Thy woes, Andromache, thy griefI dread, 

I see thee trembling, weeping captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to design, 

And woes of which so large a part was 
thine.” 


And again, wken she received the fatal 
news of Heetor’s death, she was thus 
employed. 
«* Far in the close recesses of the dome, 
Pensive she plied the melancholy loom ; 
A gloomy work employed her secret hours 
Confusedly gay, with intermingling flow- 
ers.” 

Theocritus, too, inhis nineteenth Idyl, 

celebrates the skill of Helen thus: 


“So Helen’s beauties bright encomiums 
claim, 

And beam forth honor on the Spartan 
name ; 

What nymph can rival Helen at the loom, 

And make fair art like living nature 
bloom ? 


The blended tints in sweet proportion 
joined, 
Express the soft ideas of her mind.” 


Both Horace and Virgil have cele- 
brated the fine woolen cloths of Miletus, 
which were held in high esteem by the 
Roman ladies. But, as we have said, both 
sacred and profane history bear ample 
testimony to the rise and progress of the 
arts. 

The art of making woolen cloth was 
well known to the Romans, and many 
authors believe they were also ac- 
quainted with cotton, and manufactured 
it into many articles of clothing for their 
armies and people. 


Pliny informs us that Niceas of Me- 
gara first discovered the art of fullin 


woolen cloth, which up to his time h 
been made by the process of felting, 
probably derived from the Arabs, whose 
tents to this day are covered with that 
material. 

When the Romans first visited Gaul 
and Britain they found their inhabitants 
clothed with the skins of animals. The 
knowledge of the arts, such as then ex- 
isted in Europe, was confined to the nar- 
row limits of the Mediterranean. Within 
those limits civilization had greatly ad- 
vanced, while all Europe, beyond the 
Straits of Gibralter, remained in abject 
barbarism. 

It is not certain that any textile manu- 
factures were made in England before 
the sixth century, for though Cesar men- 
tions that the distant and less civilized 
Britons were clothed in the skins of ani- 
mals, and thus leaves an inference that 
some of them were otherwise clad, he 
nowhere states such a fact. 

We have no positive accounts of the 
manufacture of woolen cloths having 
taken place in Europe to any extent un- 
til the tenth century, when it commenced 
in Flanders ; but it did not reach England 








































till the twelfth, where it was then car- 
ried by a number of Flemings, who were 
obliged to quit their own country from an 
encroachment of the sea in the year 
eleven hundred and eleven, and settled 
themselves in some of the northern coun- 
ties of England. 
But it was not until several centuries 
afterwards that the woolen manufactures 
reached any of perfection in Eng- 
land, and it is a well authenticated fact 
that up to the year 1667 all woolen cloth 
was made white in England and sent to 
Holland to be dyed. 
We learn from Voltaire, in his general 
history of Europe, that in the fourteenth 
century, France was so exhausted she 
could not make payment of the first in- 
stallment for the ransom of her king, John, 
which was six hundred thousand crowns, 
so that they were obli to recall the 
banished Jews, and sell them the privi- 
meges of living and trading in France. 
king himself was reduced to the al- 
ternative of paying for the necessaries of 
his household in leather money, in which 
there was a little nail of silver. The 
“ Annales Flandres” and many other his- 
tories give a melancholy account of 
France at this period. Much of its land 
lay uncultivated and overgrown with 
briers and thorns, infested by wild beasts, 
and its people reduced to poverty and 
desolation, while, by way of contrast, 
Flanders and Brabant, from their internal 
industry, and more particularly, from the 
great comparative extent of the woolen 
manufacture, of which they exported 
largely, abounded in riches and plenty, 
= - kinds of merchandise, u the 
iberal patron of Philip, styled the 
good Duke ay Wetanady. Phot cities 
were magnificent, their towns and villages 
wealthy, their houses well suppied with 
good furniture, and, in short, their whole 
= enjoyed plenty and abundance. 
istory is replete with records of the 
truth that men remained sunk in igno- 
rance, vice, and barbarism, just in the 
same ion as the useful arts were 
neg! - As man began to be better 
clothed, and as the blessings of industry 
began to be dissemi » he became 
more civilized ; and as the arts commenced 
to be extended and his labor became more 
valuable, his physical wants being better 
supplied, his comforts secured, his 
attention was more and more turned to 
the bettering of his moral condition. 
Gradually he began to inquire into his 
political rights, though the advances 
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made in political science were very slow, 
no doubt exists that some of the most im- 
portant movements made in that all-en- 
grossing theme of modern times, com- 
saci and kept pace with the advance- 
ment of the useful arts. 

The prosecution of manufactures, even 
before the modern improvements in ma- 
chinery, created a surplus beyond the 
consumption of the respective countries 
in which they were produced, and thus 
commerce first permanently commenced, 
flourished, and extended itself among 
those people, who had some one or more 
articles of manufacture to dispose of to 
other nations. 

Simply for a moment reverting to the 
trade carried on by the ancients—the 
Egyptians and the Phenicians—as aris- 
ing from the dissemination throughout 
the Mediterranean of the treasures of 
Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, among which 
were the finest tissues of wool, we 
may recollect the account given in the 
sacred record that Solomon and David 
fitted out ships to Tarshish and Ophir, 
and brought gold and rich merchandise 
to add to their wealth and splendor. 

The textile fabrics of the Sidonians, 
and the purple cloths of the Tyrians 
were celebrated from the earliest anti- 
quity. We come now to more modern 
times. The commerce of the much ce- 
lebrated republics of Venice and Genoa, 
and afterwards of the Hanse towns, con- 
sisted in a great degree of the manufac- 
turers of that period. But in this rapid 
sketch let us pass on to that commerce 
of which we have the most authentic 
history—history, which does not admit 
of a doubt, and let us inquire where did 
that commerce take up its permanent 
abode, and how has it exerted its mighty 
influence for the civilization of man ? 

Great as was the wealth and power of 
those eastern countries of whose magni- 
ficence we have such splendid reeords—- 
what and where are they now ? 

Where is imperial Rome? Where 
Venice, Pisa, Genoa? Where are Lu- 
beck, Rostock, Wismar, and the rest of 
the one hundred Hanseatic cities; once 
the rulers of the destinies of mankind ? 
Where are Spain and Portugal, the dis- 
coverers of the to India, by the 
Cape of Good , and of the Western 
World.? The answer is plain—their pros- 
perity and glory have de because 
they had no stable foundation in a do- 
mestic industry. 

What was Great Britain; but a few cen- 
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turies since? Let her own historians an- 
swer. According to Anderson’s history of 
commerce, in the year 1260, a sociéty of 
English merchants had privileges grant- 
ed to them in the Netherlands, by John, 
Duke of Brabant, whither they carried 
English wool, lead and tin, taking in re- 
turn, woolen cloths, linen and er ma- 
nufactures, and the amount of this com- 
merce is stated to have been in the 28th 
year of the reign of Edward III., in ex- 
ports, but £294,184 17 2; and in im- 
ports £38,970 3 6. Sir William Tem- 
ple remarks upon this:—* That when 

ngland had but a very small com- 
merce, she was rich in proportion to her 
neighbors by selling so much more than 
she bought.” At this period, observes 
the historian, “the materials of com- 
merce were increasing by the improve- 
ment of manufactures in various parts 
of Europe—the discoveries of the Por- 
tugese on the coast of Africa, excited a 
more enterprising spirit, and led in 1497 
to the passage of the Cape of Good 
Hope, thus accomplishing the first mar- 
itime voyage to India.” 

This discovery made a great sensation 
throughout the commercial world, and 
had been preceded by another destined 
to be of much greater importance, name- 
ly, the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus in 1492. 

Great and important as was this last 
discovery, and destined, as it has since 
proved, to exercise a mighty influence 
upon the whole human race, a long time 
was suffered to elapse before any mea- 
sures were taken to settle it by Euro- 
peans ; for it was not until 1530, that the 
Spaniards landed in Peru, nor did the 
English attempt any settlement in Ame- 
rica till 1607, when a colony was com- 
menced in what was called Virginia, but 
which included a much greater extent of 
territory than the member of our Union 
bearing that name. From this period we 
must date the first entrance of the An- 

lo-Saxon race into the Western World. 

he seventeenth century had therefore 
commenced, before the slightest founda- 
tion was laid for the immense empire, 
which now contains twenty millions of 
souls, whose pride it is to boast that they 
are citizens of the United States. 

We cannot afford space to fully 
into the policy which governed England 
with regard to her colonies in America, 
which soon began to receive large ad- 
ditions, and to rise into considerable im- 
portance. A colony had been planted at 
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Plymouth, in Massachusetts, in 1620, 
and in a very few years the whole dis- 
trict of country, comprising the original 
thirteen States of this Union owed its co- 
lonial allegiance to Great Britain. 

By this time the mother country had 
turned its attention to manufactures ; and 
a determination was formed to monopo- 
lize them as much as possible, and to 
render the whole world tributary to build- 
ing them up and sustaining them. The 
experience which England had acquired, 
she was determined to preserve to her- 
self, and with this view, she had enacted 
the most prohibitory laws against all 
other European nations: statute after 
statute was passed to favor British ma- 
nufactures, and to preserve her home- 
market to those of her own fabrication. 

This. system she was not content to 
limit to Europe, but was determined to 
extend it to her colonies, to keep also 
their market exclusively to herself, and 
to prevent them, under the heaviest pen- 
alties, from attempting even the manu- 
facture of a “ hob-nail” within her limits. 
Accordingly, in 1763 it was perceived 
there was a danger that the manufacture 
of hats might be supplied by one colony 
to another, and it was accordingly enact- 
ed by Parliament, that no hats or felts in 
any of the plantations should be exported 
from any one of them; nor should be 
laden on any horse, cart, or other car- 
riage with that intent, under forfeiture 
thereof, and of five hundred pounds for 
any such offence. In 1711 it had been 
enacted that persons should not cut down 
any tree in any British province in Amer- 
ica, of the growth of 24 inches diameter, 
without the Queen’s license was first 
granted, under the penalty of one hundred 
pounds. 

In 1721 an act was passed prohibiting 
the wearing of any printed Indian cali- 
coes in Great Britain ; and for the encour- 
agement of buttons of silk and mohair, 
an act was passed prohibiting buttons or 
button-holes from being made of any 
other materials. 

In 1722 it was also enacted, that no 
copper ore should be shipped from Amer- 
ica to any other foreign port, without be- 
ing first landed in Great Britain. 

An account of the colonies, published 
in London in 1731, has the following 
summary. In writing of New-England 
the author says: 

“From thence also, as from all other 
continental colonies, we receive all the 
gold they can spare, none of which ever 
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returns to them, for we give them in ex- 
change all manner of wearing apparel, 
woolens, cast-iron, and linen manufac- 
tures ;” and the author’s conclusion is, 
that England gains one million of pounds 
sterling annually by this traffic, and that 
by the aid of the colonies alone she 
maintained at least eighteen thousand 
seamen in the fisheries. 

In 1732 a company had been formed 
for the settlement of Georgia, and a re- 
port was made to Parliament by said 
company in which are found these char- 
acteristic sentences: “This report is in- 
tended to set forth any laws made, man- 
ufactures set up, or trade carried on in 
the colonies, detrimental to the trade, 
navigation, or manufactures of Great 
Britain;” and again, “It were to be 
wished that some expedient might be 
fallen upon to divert their thoughts from 
undertakings of this nature, so much the 
rather, because those manufactures in 
process of time may be carried on to a 
great degree unless an early stop be put 
to their progress ;” and the report goes on 
to state “that it was thought right from 
time to time to send general questions to 
the several governors in America, that 
we may be more exactly informed of the 
condition of said plantations, among 
which were several that related to their 
trade and manufactures, that they might 
not interfere with those of the mother 
country.” Accordingly, they sent such 
questions to New-York, New-Jersey, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, and 
the several answers from the governors 
are given. 

In 1745 a law was passed that it should 
not be lawful for any person to wear any 
cambric or French lawn in England. 

In 1759 an act was passed to prevent 
British subjec's in the praes from ship- 
ping any French woolen preg within 
the limits of the Turkey or Levant Com- 
pany. Nor could any cloths be imported 
within these limits, except they were 
accompanied by a sworn certificate that 
they were of the manufacture of Great 
Britain. 

Thus was the whole policy of England 
exclusively to foster and protect her own 
manufactures and trade, and more es- 
pecially to restrict the colonies by every 
means in her power from attempting 
every species of manufacture. 

Bat there is a point at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue, and that point 
was at last reached by the passage of the 
stamp act and the tax upon tea. 
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ce have ays seen in weet a state of 
ndage were the energies of this people 
while they remained Calis of Great 
Britain. Their pursuits were limited, 
their inventive powers were smothered, 
their skill was undeveloped, their indus- 
try was paralyzed. They felt, neverthe- 
less, that stirring within them which em- 
boldened them to pledge their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors, in a 
doubtful contest, that they might rid 
themselves of these shackles, and assume 
self-government. It was to exercise the 
_ of oe and acting for them- 
selves that they had sought an asylum in 
the western world—they had known and 
felt that men, under the monarchical gov- 
ernmenis of Europe, were neither permit- 
ted to enjoy their civil nor their religious 
rights; the principle, therefore, that lay 
deepest in their minds, was to raise them- 
selves in the rank of nations, to secure to 
them the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience, and to 
establish an equality of human rights. 
They had proclaimed to the world the 
new and then startling doctrine that men 
were capable of self government, and had 
proved that the energies of a dauntless 
people, determined on the establishment 
of human rights, could place them ona 
broad and indestructible foundation. 
By a sad experience they had been taught 
that as colonies they were kept in a state 
of vassalage to their trans-Atlantic mas- 
ters, restricted in their home pursuits, 
their commerce confined within narrow 
limits, and every vexatious system adopt- 
ed to make their labor subservient to the 
growth and splendor of the mother coun- 


Had a liberal policy been pursued by 
Great Britain ; had ‘its skill and capital 
been at that time sent to this country to 
be employed freely in any and every 
way most advantageous to the colonies ; 
had a common cause been then made, 
it was then the time, when living under the 
same laws, and acted upen by the same 
feelings, England should have adopted a 
liberal policy; and had she so acted, it 
may be well questioned what would have 
been our condition at this period—but 
upon that it is useless to speculate. In 
the mysterious wisdom of Providence it 
has been ordered otherwise, and these 
homes of a free nation were established. 

Let us now take a short review of the 
occurrences which immediately followed 
the government which was first organ- 
ized, and its entire failure—the adoption 
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of our present constitution, and the action 
under it. 

Our ancestors having proved by their 
valor that they were worthy of a free 
government, and having for ever severed 
the political connection with England, 
the peace of 1783 acknowledged their 
tights, and established for the colonies, 
complete political independence of the 
mother conntry. Has a social and eco- 
nomical independence been equally es- 
tablished ? 

Let us revert for a moment to some of 
our experience, and see what always have 
been, and always will be, the effects of 
placing ourselves at the mercy of foreign 
legislation, by withdrawing the shield of 
protection from American Tabor. 

We take the ground of protection to 
American labor of all and every kind. 
We assume that the low price of labor in 
Europe is one of its greatest social evils, 
and one against which our institutions 
were intended to guard the whole popu- 
lation of the country. We propose, 
therefore, to show in be sequel, that this 
attempt was a total failure under the con- 
federation—that this failure created the 
necessity for the Constitution, and was 
the cause of its adoption. Nay, we pro- 
pose to go much further, and to show, that 
until our labor was properly protected, 
the permanent prosperity of the country 
was not secured. The advantages of our 
neutral position during the wars incident 
to the French Revolution, however great 
they may have proved, grew out of that 
neutrality, and at the general peace in 
1815 we were a second time plunged into 
great ruin, from which nothing extricated 
us but the protection from time to time 
given to the labor of the country. 

But to our experience! At the close 
of the war of the Revolution, we were 
governed by the Articles of Confederation. 

Ve then had what is falsely called Free 
Trade in the fullest operation. Our 
ports were open, with scarcely any duties, 
to the vessels and merchandise of all na- 
tions. In Pennsylvania the duties were 
two and a half per cent.; but these were 
nugatory, for Burlington, New-Jersey, 
was a free port, and large portions of 
goods were there entered and clandes- 
tinely carried across the Delaware into 
Pennsylvania. From almost all nations 
of Europe large shipments were made to 
this country, and we were inundated with 
foreign goods. We made literally no- 
thing for ourselves, and thus industry of 
every kind was paralyzed ; every species 
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of goods could be purchased at a price 
much cheaper than they could be made 
here, and the system of our would-be 
wise political economists was in full oper- 
ation. 

Such of our citizens as had previously 
embarked in any kind of manufactures, 
were reduced to bankruptcy and ruin. 
Our workmen skilled in the arts were 
consigned to idleness and its long train 
of disastrous consequences. Real prop- 
erty ceased to be of much value. Rents 
fell to almost nothing. Nor did those 
who embarked in mercantile poner 
share a better fate; for the people being 
idle could not pay for the goods pur- 
chased, and’ consequently most of the 
merchants failed. Let us appeal to a 
few sketches of that eventful period, 
taken from the pages of some of our his- 
torians who have left it faithfully de- 
scribed, to prove to us a useful and in- 
structive lesson. Dr. Hugh Wilkinson 
gives the following statement : “ In every 
part of these States the scarcity of money 
has become a common subject of com- 

laint. This does not seem to be an 
imaginary complaint, like that of hard 
times, of which men have complained in 
all ages of the world. The misfortune is 
general, and in many cases is severely 
felt. The scarcity of money has become 
so great, and the difficulty of paying debts 
has become so common, that riots and 
combinations have been formed in many 
places, and the operations of civil govern- 
ment have been suspended. Goods were 
imported to a much greater amount than 
could be paid for.” 

In Minot’s history of the insurrection 
in Massachusetts, we have the following : 
“Thus, from the cessation of labor, was 
the usual means of remittance by articles 
the growth of the country cut off, and 
little else than specie remained to answer 
the demands incurred by importations. 
The scarcity of specie arising from this 
cause was attended with evident effects. 
It checked commercial intercourse 
throughout the community, and furnished 
reluctant debtors with an apology for 
withholding their dues, both from indi- 
viduals and the public. On opening our 
ports, an immense quantity of foreign 
merchandise was introduced into the 
country, and people were tempted by ihe 
sudden cheapness of imported goods, and 
by their own wants, to purchase beyond 
their capacity to pay. Into this indis- 
cretion they were in some measure be- 
guiled by their own sanguine calculations 
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of the value which a “ free trade” would 
bestow on the value of their soil, and by a 
reliance on those evidences of a public 
debt which were in the hands of most of 
them. So extravagantly did many esti- 
mate the temptation which equal liberty 
and vacant lands would hold out to emi- 
grants from the Old World, as to entertain 
the opinion that Europe was about to 
empty itself into America. 

“The bonds of men,” (says Mr. Ram- 
say of South Carolina,) “ whose compe- 
tence to pay their debts was unquestion- 
able, could not be negotiated ata less dis- 
count than thirty, forty, and even fifty 
per cent. Real property was scarcely 
vendible, and sales of any article for 
ready money could be made, only ata 
ruinous loss. The prospects of extricat- 
ing the country from these embuarrass- 
ments were by no means flattering ; while 
everything else fluctuated, some of the 
causes which produced this calamitous 
state of things were permanent. The 
ore. and fear still remained, that the 
debtor party would obtain the victory at 
the elections ; and instead of making the 
effort to obtain relief by industry and 
economy, many rested all their hopes on 
legislative interference. The mass of 
national labor and national wealth 
was consequently diminished. Property, 
when brought to execution, sold at so low 
a price as frequently ruined the debtor, 
withont paying the creditor. 

“ A disposition to resist the laws be- 
came common; assemblies were called 
oftener and earlier than the constitution 
and laws required. Laws were 
by which property of every kind was made 
a legal tender in the payment of debts, 
though wre according to contract in 
gold and silver. Other laws installed 

ebts,so that of sums already due, only 
one-third, and afterwards one-fifth, was 
annually recoverable in the courts of law.” 

“Silver and gold,” says Belknap, in 
his history of New-Hampshire, “ which 
had circulated largely in the latter years 
of the war, were returning by the usual 
course of trade to those countries whence 
large quantities of necessary and unne- 
c commodities had been imported.” 

Such was the state of things under the 
confederation, and while the people were 
thus writhing under so many complicated 
evils, itis not to be wondered at thnt 
every species of ill-advised remedy 
should be brought forward. According- 
ly, we find that large emissions of paper 
money made legal tenders, and suspen- 
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sions of the operations of courts of jus- 
tice for the collection of debts were all 
resorted to, but they only served to em- 
barrass and create more and new difficul- 
ties. In Massachusetts the suffering and 
distress was greater than in any other 
State. Riotous assemblages of the peo- 
ple were common, and the rapes 6 of 
the courts of justice, according to Chief- 
Justice Marshall, were impeded, until it 
finally ended in open insurrection under 
Shays, a Revolutionary officer, which 
was crushed by the energy of Governor 
Bodouin and his council, and the decision 
of Generals Lincoln and Sheppard. 

At this agonizing period, the minds of 
all thinking men felt the total inefficiency 
of the confederation, and with one accord 
hailed the Constitution as the only reme- 
dy. Accordingly, in 1789, that invalu- 
abie blessing was given to our distressed 
and distracted country, and its magical 
effects soon proved the consummate skill 
and wisdom of its framers ; for no sooner 
was it adopted than confidence was re- 
stored, the industry of the whole people 
was soon put in requisition, and a new 
career was opened to our citizens. 
Scarcely, however, bad time been given 
to shape any course arising from the re- 
newed vigor imparted to the people, by 
the national character which had been 
given to the government, when the break- 
ing out of the French Revolution at once 
gave it a new impulse. 

Before proceeding rapidly to trace the 
course thus given to American capital 
and labor, there is one fact to record 
here, whichis of the first importance, and 
that is, that no sooner had the first Con- 
gress assembled under the Constitution, 
than they commenced to execute the 
power given to them to legislate for the 
general welfare, by passing an act which 
has this decisive preamble : 

“ Whereas, it is necessary for the support 
of government and the encouragement and 
nee of manufactures, that duties be 

aid on foreign goods and merchandise,” 
&c., y oa fect je" bo "a var 
gress b s of the Revolution, the 
men “se he seamed the glorious Con- 
stitution, then first about to direct their 
action under it; men who had, in the cal- 
inet and the field, evinced a high and holy 
devotion to the great cause of human lib- 
erty, of which but few of the would-be 
patriots of the present day can form a just 
estimate, this decisive and explicit avow- 
al not only of their power, but of their 
solemn act, to protect American inter- 
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ests—this indubitably settles beyond all 
cavil or dispute, the great duty imposed 
upon members of Congress to sustain the 
Constitution in that provision of it which 
was here recognized and acted upon. 
But as if those great men were deter- 
mined to show what was their view of the 
causes which led to consolidating the 
confederacy into one government with 
ample powers to secure the general wel- 
fare, very soon after the passing the 
revenue act above referred to, a law was 
enacted granting a bounty to vessels en- 
gaged in the fishing trade. 

et us now return to the effects of the 
breaking out of the French Revolution. 
‘That extraordinary event, and the wars 
to whici it gave rise, embodied such im- 
mense armies, and took from the peaceful 
cultivation of the soil, all over continent- 
al Europe, such a vast proportion of those 
whose labor had been devoted to it, that 
the staffof life was soon so much dimin- 
ished as to require a resort to its importa- 
tion from abroad. A large portion of 
Europe could no longer feed its popula- 
tion; hence the cultivation of the fertile 
fields of the United States, and the trans- 
mission of the farinaceous productions to 
the great theatre of European warfare, 
became the most profitable employment 
in which the American people could be 
engaged. Nor was this the only result 
that followed the mighty struggle which 
for so many years deluged turope in 
blood, and produced the most vindictive 
maritime warfare of which history bears 
any record, The great maritime su- 
premacy of England soon annihilated the 
commercial marine of the continental na- 
tions embodied in thgse wars, and for a 
series of years the whole carrying trade 
of the world fell into our hands. 

These new circumstances in the com- 
mercial world soon produced their effects, 
and turned the attention of our people 
rather to supply Europe with food than 
to furnish themselves with clothing. 
They were content to enrich themselves 
by agriculture and commerce, and to re- 
ceive all articles of manufacture from 
Europe in return for the supplies fur- 
nished by them to the belligerents, and 
the freights they received in transmitting 
them across the Atlantic, as well as those 
received from delivering in the mother 
countries the rich treasures of their East 
and West India colonies. 

But this was an unnatural state of 
things which could not always last, nor 
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while it continued could it fail to excite 
the jealousy of the belligerents ; accord- 
ingly, two thousand two hundred Ameri- 
can vessels were captured between the 
breaking out of the French Revolution 
and the year 1812. Fifteen hundred of 
these vessels were condemned, and thus 
were our citizens wrongfully deprived of 
one hundred millions of dollars at a mod- 
erate calculation. 

The aggressions of the British in im- 
pressing our seamen and unlawfully 
seizing and condemning our vessels, for 
the breach of paper blockades, led to the 
declaration of the war of 1812. 

A mighty and sudden change was now 
to take place in the objects to which 
American effort was to be directed—and 
necessity, that inevitable law to which 
all must submit, soon produced the most 
miraculous results. Deprived of the 
accustomed supplies of all articles for 
clothing and domestic use, shut out from 
a large portion of our own proper and 
legitimate commerce, the energies of the 
American people were soon turned to 
the spindle and the loom. Our mines 
became opened and explored, the sound 
of the hammer and the hum of industry, 
which for years had been silent, now im- 
parted their cheerful stimulus in every 
direction, and marvelous was the progress 
that was made. The true spirit of 1776 
had revived ; our navy bore itself gallant- 
ly on the ocean, and on the great inland 
seas, dividing the hostile territories ; 
and our armies proved, notwithstand- 
ing some early mismanagement, that our 
valor had not degenerated, and the plains 
of Chippewa, the battles of Plattsburg, 
Northpoint, and New-Orleans, taught the 
hardy veterans of Europe that it was no 
child’s play to deal with the descendants 
of their former conquerors. 

But alas! what were the lessons 
taught us by the second war for our in- 
dependence, and how have they been re- 
garded? What sufferings were not our 
brave soldiers called upon to experience, 
for the want of comfortable clothing ? 

Such was the situation of the commis- 
sariat department, that a state of suffer- 
ing almost equivalent to that of our 
revolutionary armies, was often submitted 
to in the early part of the war. Indeed, 
all through the struggle there was a 
great deficiency of comfortable clothin 
for the troops, and as to the prices pai 
by the community, they imposed a heavi- 
er tax in amount to the consumer during 
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the three years of the war than has been 
paid in all the supposed taxation for the 
sustainment of American industry. 

There had been some effort made in 
1816, by the establishment of minimum 
duties, to protect the manufactures of 
cotton and wool, but that effort had 
proved wholly ineffectual. Still it elicit- 
ed discussion and a warm debate ; and it 
is a fact never to be forgotlen that some 
of the most able advocates of the true pro- 
tective policy at that time, were from the 
southern portion of the Union, and among 
the most distinguished was the Hon. John 
C. Calhoun, then a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

We ask particular attention to this de- 
bate and a few of the remarks of Mr. 
Calhotn on that occasion, because they 
establish one very important fact, name- 
ly, that the question of protection, was 
not then mooted, but was considered as 
fixed and permanent. 

Mr. Calhoun said, “The debate hereto- 
fore on this subject, had been on the de- 
gree of protection which ought to be af- 
forded to our cotton and woolen manu- 
factures, all professing to be friendly to 
the infant establishments, and to be wil- 
ling to extend to them adequate encour- 
agement. The present motion (to strike 
out the minimums) assumes a new as- 
pect. It is introduced professedly on the 
ground, that manufactures ought not to 
r2ceive any encouragement ; and will in 
the end leave our cotton establishments 
exposed to the competition of the cotton 

oods of the East Indies, which it is ac- 
Enowladgal on all sides, they are not ca- 
pable of meeting with success. ‘Till the 
debate assumed this new form, he had de- 
termined to be silent, participating as he 
largely did in that general anxiety which 
is felt, after so long and laborious a ses- 
sion, to return to the bosom of our fami- 
lies; but on a subject of such vital im- 
portance, touching, as it does, the security 
and permanent prosperity of our country, 
he hoped the House would indulge him in 
a few observations.” It is not for the 
mere purpose of quoting Mr. Calhoun, 
that these, his remarks, are introduced ; 
but the whole minimum system is now 
abolished, and resort is had to the very 
vicious system of ad valorem duties. Mr. 
Calhoun’s remarks are directed to that 
measure and its effects ; and as they so 
thoroughly agree with our own views, we 
propose somewhat further to state them, 
and then by facts which have transpired 
s.nce the speech was made, to prove it to 


be incontrovertible. Mr. Calhoun goes 
on to state, that “neither agriculture, 
manufactures, nor commerce, taken sepa- 
rately, is the cause of national wealth; 
it flows from the three combined, and can- 
not exist without each. Without com- 
merce, industry would have no stimulus ; 
without manufactures, it would be with- 
out the means of production ; and without 
agriculture, neither of the others can 
subsist—when separated entirely and 
permanently, they perish. When our 
manufactures are grown to a certain per- 
fection, as they soon will under the foster- 
ing care of the government, they will no 
longer experience those evils, (the ruin 
of the finances and the currency.) The 
farmer will find a ready market for his 
surplus produce, and what is of almost 
equal consequence, a certain and cheap 
supply of all his wants. Lis prosperity 
will diffuse itself to every class of the 
community ; and instead of that languor 
and individual distress, incident to a state 
of war and suspended commerce, the 
wealth and vigor of the community will 
not be materially impaired. The arm of 
government will be nerved, and the taxes 
in the hour of danger, when essential to 
the independence of the nation, may be 
greatly increased. Loans, so uncertain 
and hazardous, may be less relied on. 
Thus situate, the storm may beat with- 
out, but within, all will be quiet and safe. 
Where shall we now find f all employment 
for our prodigious amount of tonnage ? 
where, markets for the numerous and 
abundant products of our country ?. This 
great body of capital, which for the mo- 
ment has found sufficient employment, 
exhausted by the war and the measures 

receding it, must find a new direction ; 
it will not be idle, what channel can it 
take but that of manufactures—this, if 
things continue as they are, will be its di- 
rection. It will introduce a new era in 
our affairs, in many respects highly ad- 
vantageous. He (Mr. Calhoun) had of- 
ten heard it said in and out of Congress, 
that this effect alone would indemnify the 
country for ail its losses. So high was 
this tone of feeling when the want of 
these establishments was practically felt, 
that he remembered, during the war, when 
some question was agi d respecting the 
introduction of foreign goods, that many 
then opposed it on the poe of injur- 
ing our manufactures ; he (Mr. Calhoun) 
had then said that war alone furnished 
sufficient stimulus, and perhaps too 
much, as it would make their growth un- 
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naturally rapid; but that on the return of 
peace, it would then be time to show our 
affection for them. He, at that time, did 
not expect an apathy and aversion to the 
extent that is now seen; but it will no 
doubt be said, if they are so far estab- 
lished, and if the situation of the country 
is so favorable to their growth, where is 
the necessity of affording them protec- 
tion? It is to put them beyond the reach 
of contingency. Should the present own- 
ers be ruined, and the workmen dispersed 
and turned to other pursuits, the country 
would sustain a great loss—such would 
no doubt be the fact to a considerable ex- 
tent if they are not protected. For his 
part, he could see no such tendency, (a 
tendency to destroy the moral and physi- 
cal power of the people,) but the exact 
contrary, as they furnished new stimu- 
lus, and the means of subsistence to the 
laboring classes of the people.” 

So far as this able speecia (in these ex- 
tracts) states facts, it is invaluable, for it 
is of most undoubted authority. Now 
what facts does it, state? Why, in the 
first place, that until Mr. Randolph made 
his motion to strike out the minimum, on 
which occasion the speech was made, ail 
professed to be friendly to the manufactur- 
ing establishments ; and to be willing to ex- 
tend to them adequate encouragement— 
proving that at that time no idea had been 
started, that to protect manufactures by 
duties was unconstitutional. A further 
and another fact was stated,that they were 
highly popular during the war, when 
their want was practically felt. These 
are too very important facts. So far as 
the speech reasons, its arguments are un- 
answerable ; and so far it was prophetic. 
It has been, and now, is completely ful- 
filled. It is but thirty short years since 
it was made; and though a great part 
of that time, (say from “16 to 24, 
eight years, and frum °35 to °42, 
seven years, making in all fifteen 
years, or one half of the elapsed period,) 
manufactures had little or no protection ; 
yet did the capital take the direction fore- 
seen by Mr. Calhoun, and they did greatly 
increase, did greatly add to the natural 
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wealth, and did greatly, by competition, 
lessen the price, until the farmer and the 
country are furnished with abundant and 
cheap supplies. They have greatly in- 
creased the market for agricultural pro- 
ductions of all kinds ; and fully protected, 
they would go on still further to increase 
the national wealth,still further to increase 
the agricultural prosperity, and still fur- 
ther’to verify the truth asserted by Mr. 
Calhoun, that neither agriculture, manu- 
factures, nor commerce, taken separately, 
is the cause of national wealth ; but, as 
he justly says, it flows from the three 
combined, and cannot exist withouteach. 
This article has extended to a greater 
length than was proposed; and must 
therefore be drawn to a conclusion— 
else might it be shown what was the sad 
experience of the country from 1816 to 
1824, and from 1835 to 1842. Yet this 
is scarcely necessary, as it must be with- 
in the recollection of most readers, that, 
until the passage of the tariff of 1824, the 
general industry of the country was 
greatly paralyzed; that under the prc- 
tective policy, it went on increasing in 
every industrial department, until the 
compromise act again reduced the duties, 
when the same injurious effects were pro- 
duced, and continued until they were ar- 
rested in a most decided and satisfactory 
mannet, by the tariff of 1842. 

We need not advert to the fate of that 
wise and beneficent measure—it has been 
sacrificed to the Moloch of party—and 
we are again placed more or less at the 
mercy of our powerful rival. We have, 
it is true, acquired a strength which will 
enable us to fight bravely in the unequal 
contest, until the indignation of an in- 
sulted people, shall withdraw their power 
from the unfaithful stewards in whose 
hands it now rests; and we think recent 
events have fully shown, that this will be 
done, as soon as the constitutional period 


oo 

ithout the useful arts no nation can 
prosper ; and the open and avowed policy 
of the present administration is, to aban- 
don them to a destructive competition 
with the population of Europe. 
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THOUGHTS, FEELINGS AND FANCIES. 


Tose long, awkward, and embarrass- 
ing pauses in conversation, which occur 
so frequently at evening parties com- 
posed of both sexes, are produced by 
causes as amusing as the effects they 
give rise to are painful. The greater 
portion of the company remain silent for 
the very good reason that they have 
nothing to say; others are vain enough 
to imagine they have some reputation 
for intelligence, and are atraid to speak 
lest it should be endangered; while a 
few shrewdly suspect themselves of be- 
ing fools, and are afraid to open their 
lips for fear it should be discovered. 
The bashful reader will agree with me 
that these pauses are hard to be borne, 
particularly where they are continued 
through many minutes, and the stillness 
is so intense that be can hear himself 
breathe, distinguish the ticking of his 
watch, or catch through the closed shut- 
ters the confused hum of the many-toned 
noises of the street. 


The persons who suffer most from 
ennui and mental disquietude, are those 
who are in possession of that so-consid- 
ered panacea for all ills—opulence. 
The fault is in their making it their sole 
resource. The intellect has its cravings, 
and the heart has its cravings—cravings 
which cannot be satisfied with mere 
eating and drinking. A man is not all 
body. He is commonly supposed to 
have a soul or mind, which sou! or mind 
demands to enjoy other luxuries than 
those furnished to the animal frame—the 
juxuries of thought, of exertion, of bene- 
ficial activity. 


When an unfortunate finds himself de- 
scending the inclined plane of adverse 
fortune, he ought, with all practicable 
speed, to cut all his acquaintance—as he 
may thereby save himself the mortifica- 
tion of being cut by them. 


I have observed that the approach of 
the nuptial day makes the principals 
thereto, whether maiden or swain, seri- 
ous, sedate, and pensive ; but whether it 
is caused by excess of happiness—by 
their joy being so great as to cause a 
trembling fear for its continuance—or 


whether, with them, grave speculation 
ers with earnest face into the misty 
uture, or their “frail thoughts” dally 
unceasingly with «faint surmise,” I am 
not experienced enough to determine. 


In their domestic relations, women are 
most deceitful before marriage—men after 
it. Before wedlock women seek to fasci- 
nate by the display of fictitious charms 
and the assumption of false appearances ; 
after it men endeavor to retain the affec- 
tion of their wives by concealing the fact 
that they are unworthy of them, 


Forgetfulness is the mind’s sepulchre, 
wherein is entombed its dead emotions. 


It is too great an effort of magnanimity 
for some men to acquiesce altogether in 
a sense of inferiority, and they avoid 
such a sacrifice of self-love by impugn- 
ing the merit they cannot rival. To il- 
lustrate this remark, it may be observed 
that the purest love of country, and the 
most incessant exertion of his energies 
for the promotion of its interests, will 
not ensure for the patriot statesman an 
exemption from contemporary denuncia- 
tion and invective. Let a dog in the 
stillest hour of the night open his throat 
and bark vociferously, and but a few 
moments will elapse before another, and 
another, and another canine voice will 
join to swell the clamor, until the whole 
neighborhood resounds with the din. 
So in the impeachment of men eminent 
for their public virtues and services, a 
single voice utters its cry, and immedi- 
ately the welkin is made to ring with its 
allegations, caught up and echoed by the 
many, who love too well the sound of 
their own voices to inquire into their truth 
or falsity. 


BOOKS. 


Well indeed may Wordsworth call 
books “a substantial world.” Without 
them the past would be as a blank, the 
present as u pageant that passes by and 
1s forgotten. They chronicle the aggre- 

te experience of the world—what it has 

one, and felt, and suffered. They con- 
nect one age with another, they establish 
a sympathy between the present and the 
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remote past. By them the voice of in- 
struction comes down to us through the 
long lapse of time, the tongues of the 
ancient wise, stilled and palsied in death 
as they are, speak in them. 
These are some of their results :-— 
They make the great of other days our 
present teachers ; through them we look, 
as through “ a glass darkly,” upon those 
vast multitudes whose bodies have re- 
solved to dust, and form the earth we 
tread upon; and through them we ia our 
turn shall be made known to coming 
time, when our spirits have passed on 
their way to that bourne to which all 
are destined. To the care-worn they im- 
art relief from their cares, to the stricken 
eart they give forgetfulness of its griefs, 
and for those whose “ paths are in plea- 
sant places,” they make those paths more 
pleasant. Well, indeed, | repeat it again, 
may Wordsworth call books “a substau- 
tial world.” 


LATENT NATURE. 

Our strongest qualities, like fire in 
steel, are concealed, and require the dash 
of opposition, or collisions with circum- 
stance, to bring them out. Thus the 
French and our own revolution made a 
great many great men out of a great 
many ordinary men. 


I never hear a man inveighing bitterly, 
with acrid tone and a scornful, unhappy 
curl of the lip, against the fair sex, with- 
out thinking there is room to suspect he 
has undergone the torture of disappointed 
affection, and that thought makes me pity 
his misfortune and pardon his opinions. 


We forget the flowers and the verdure 
and the glories of the past Spring in gaz- 
ing upon the pomp and garniture of the 
one before us. 


Mutation is everywhere, ineverything, 
in ourselves, in the world around us. 
Nothing is immutable but Truth, and we 
believe that it is God’s will that Truth 
shall vindicate itself by the aid of its 
friend, Time. 


For those who are not already aware 
of the strength of their prejudices, it 
would be well to observe the contempt 
with which they listen to those who rea- 
son against their opinions. 


In literature, as in religion, there is a 
great deal of blind idolatry. 
VOL. V¥.—NO. I. 7 
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The injunction, “ Think twice before 
you speak once,” pre-supposes that those 
whom it addresses are either knaves or 
fools, and it is therefore moved to have 
it set aside. In speech, the free action of 
the mind is destroyed by habitually de- 
liberating before utterance, and he always 
talks best who has the courage to give an 
instant expression to his sudden thoughts. 
An author, also, is most eloquent when 
he writes from feeling and from impulse, 
and he is most forcible when he commits 
his views to paper as they occur to him, 
without waiting to reconsider his 
thoughts, refine his language, or round 
his periods. 


How our long cherished hopes of es- 
tablishing a name among men—those in- 
definable longings that have accompanied 
us in so many noiseless hours, and goad- 
ed us on to exertion through so many 
nights of obscure toil, when the wearied 
frame and jaded spirit would gladly seek 
the oblivion of sleep—sicken within us, 
as we survey, in some hour given to 
listless reverie, the crowded shelves of a 
spacious library. We thought we had 
read much; but how little of what is 
here? And did all these writers strive 
for fame? Yes, all of them. Most ot 
them were read and admired in their 
early day, and pronounced immortal. 
Vain author! lying critic! Ifthe world’s 
distinction is postponed for some thousand 
years, what a long caravan of writers 
we shall have, journeying on, carrying 
their wares to the same market—oblivion. 
What prices are paid for them among the 
Shades, is not easily determined. 


Habits influence the character pretty 
much as under-currents influence a ves- 
sel, and whether they speed us on the 
way of our wishes, or retard our pro- 
gress, their power is not the less import- 
ant because imperceptible. 


Dullness is never immortal, Pope, to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. 


Women are more artificial than men. 
Led by education and interest to study the 
art of pleasing, if successful, they become 
the Epis they before had only 
feigned; if unsuccessful, they become 
what it was previously their chief aim to 
avoid. 


Sensitiveness is a lash given to us in 
our youth that we may scourge our backs 
for the sins we may thereafter commit. 
























WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
A SKETCH. 


. William Hazlitt is a name that will brighten with time. He has said too many 







new, and too many true things, for oblivion to reach. You may find fault with the 


setting, but rarely with the jewels ; and in literature, as in fashion, the setting 
grows out of date, but the jewels never.— Bulwer’s England and the Eng 


soon 
lish. 


I should belie my own conscience, if I said less than that I think William Hazlitt 
to be, in his natural and healthy state, one of the wisest and finest spirits breathing. 


—Lamb’s Leiter to Southey. 


As in water, face answereth to face; so the heart of man to man.—Proverbs, 


xxvii. 19. 


Haz.irt was undoubtedly the best prose 
writer of his day, and, withal, a shrewd 
observer of life, men, and manners. He 
was a man of fierce hatreds, and of deep, 
abiding loves ; and with all his faults, he 
was worth a million of his little con- 
temptible maligners. It is not wonderful 
that his temper became soured, and his 
faith in human nature impaired, when, 
arg writing volume after i full 
of clear vi us ing, pene- 
trative wi imbued with sensibility 
and refinement of thought, the people 
feared to look into them because they 
fell under the ban of the Tory reviewers. 
They could not make a tool of William 

itt. He life with the French 
revolution, and his heart palpitated with 
glorious hopes for the regeneration of 
mankind. lived to see those hopes 
blasted,’ and the friends of his youth 
become apostates, and subservient, glad 
instruments, to bolster up the rotten 
cause of legitimacy. They sold them- 
selves, and verily they have their re- 
ward, . They were poets; Hazlitt was 
a metaphysician. The abuse of the 
government-press was virulent and un- 
ceasing ee Hazlitt ; they coined 
lies, they s red him in every shape, 
gave garbled extracts from his books, and 
asserted that his pale, eager, marble-like 
countenance, was pimpled and blotched by 
intemperance. His writings are full of 
his own personal feelings, and these give 
the test attraction to his writings. 
He is as entertaining as Montaigne. 
He lacked forbearance, and told many 
truths harshly, but the web of sophistry 
was indignantly torn asunder, with the 
utmost sincerity and zeal. He has the 
power to interest the reader, in whatever 
subject he chooses to write on, and gives 
it importance and prominence. People 





buy Hazlitt’s b-oks; for his clear, familiar 
and sensible style, is. grateful to every 
reader. He was not much of an egotist, 
but at times he would tell the reviewers 
his own opinion of himself, in good set 
terms. He took too much interest in 
books, and pictures, and human nature, 
to be always thinking of himself. To 
speak less of a man’s self than what one 
really is, is folly, not modesty; and to 
take that for current pay which is under 
a man’s value, is pusillanimity and 
cowardice, according to Aristotle. The 
mass of intellectual wealth scattered 
through Hazlitt’s writings is immense. 
The springs of his mind never dried up ; 
but year after year the clear, sparkling, 
gushing streams of eloquence and truth, 
were poured forth, to enrich and fertilize 
the world. His style varies: at one 
time he is all simplicity, at another 
rhetorical, and scatters about glowing 
sentences, linked magemes by felicitous 
quotations, like pearls, and then he be- 
comes paradoxical, to attract that atten- 
tion that would not otherwise have been 
bestowed on him. No one has written 
with more zest on Scott, Wordsworth, 
and others, whose political creed he 
loathed : this was a generosity and can- 
dor he never experienced from his oppo- 
nents. 

Hazlitt was born April 10th, 1778, at 
Maidstone, in Kent, and was the young- 
est son of the Rev. William Hazlitt, a 
Unitarian preacher, who was a man of 
great honesty of purpose, and firmness, 
and who inculcated in his son, his own 
love of truth, independence and fearless- 
ness of character. Hazlitt somewhere 
observes, that his father mistook his 
talents after all, and was much dissatis- 
fied that his son preferred his letters to 
his sermons. The last were forced and 
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dry, the first came naturally from him. 
For ease, half play on words, and a 
supine, monkish, indolent pleasantry, I 
have never seen them equaled. Hazlitt, 
in early youth, was educated by his father ; 
and there is a miniature of him, painted 
when he was about six years of age, 
which, in the mild beauty and intelligence 
of the face, was said to give true indica- 
tions of the spirit working within. He 
was intended, by his father, for the minis- 
try, but a distaste for that profession, and 
a growing love for painting, bore down 
all barriers, and he soon gave up his 
studies. In 1798, he was introduced to 
Coleridge. He has glowingly described 
this interview in an essay entitled, “ My 
first Acquaintance with Poets.” This 
meeting made a lasting impression on 
Hazlitt, and he says that at that time he 
was dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a 
worm by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifeless ; and that although he afterwards 
found words wherewith to express him- 
self, yet still he owed that power to Cole- 
ridge. Coleridge had come into the 
neighborhood to take charge of a Uni- 
tarian congregation, and Hazlitt says, 
that on a cold, raw, comfortless morning 
in January, he rose before daylight to 
walk ten miles through the mud to hear 
him. His sermon was upon peace and 
war, upon Church and State. 
an affecting picture of a simple shepherd 
boy under the hawthorn, piping to his 
flock as though he should never be old, 
and the same lad turned into a drummer 
boy, with his hair sticking on end with 

wder and pomatum. tricked out in ‘‘ the 
Lathaden finery of the profession of 
blood.” Hazlitt returned home well 
satisfied; and he thought the cold, dank 
drops of dew that hung half melted on 
the beard of the thistle, had something 
genial and refreshing inthem. Coleridge 
comes to see the elder Hazlitt, and is 
attentive to young Hazlitt, who sat 
speechless, listening to the fairy words ; 
and Coleridge afterwards said, that for 
those two hours he was conversing with 
William Hazlitt’s forehead. Hazlitt’s 
father could not have been more pleased 
if his visitor had worn wings, and as the 
silken sounds rustled round the little 
wainscoted parlor, he threw back his 
spectacles over his forehead, his white 
hair mingling with its sanguine hue, and 
a smile of delight beamed across -his 
rugged, cordial face, to think that Truth 
had found a new ally in Fancy. Cole- 
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ridge invites Hazlitt to come and see 
him, and the anticipation of this visit 
was never absent from his thoughts, and 
mingles with all his feelings. “He was 
to visit Coleridge in the spring.” The 
long wished-for time arrives, and he sets 
out on his journey with unworn heart, 
and untried feet. His way lay through 
Worcester and Gloucester and by Upton, 
where he thought of Tom Jones and the 
adventure of the muff. He gets com- 
pletely wet through, and stops at an inn, 
and sits up all night to read Paul and 
Virginia. He remains two days at 
Bridgewater, and reads Fanny Burney’s 
“Camilla.” He arrives at Nether-Stowey, 
and is well received by Coleridge. At 
Stowey Coleridge wrote some of his 
most beautiful poetry, his “Ode to the 
Departing Year,” “Fears in Solitude,” 
“France, an Ode,” “ Frost at Midnight,” 
the first part of “Christabel,” “The 
Ancient Mariner,” and his tragedy of 
“Remorse.” The two or three years 
spent here, seem at once to have been the 
happiest and produced the richest fruits 
of Coleridge’s genius. ‘They go to see 
Wordsworth, and Hazlitt sleeps that 
night in an old room with blue hangings, 
and covered with the round-faced family 
| of the age of George I. and 
I., and at the dawn of day, from an 
adjoining park, he “hears the loud stag 
speak.” Coleridge and Wordsworth re- 
cite some of their own compositions. 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, and one John Chester 
make a jaunt along the shore of the 
Bristol Channel. 

This Chester was a native of “ Nether- 
Stowey ; one of those who were attracted 
to Coleridge’s discourse as flies are to 
honey, or bees in swarming time to the 
sound of a brass pan. He followed in 
the chase like a dog who hunts, not like 
one.who made up the cry. He had ona 
brown cloth coat, boots and corduroy 
breeches, was low in stature, bow-leg- 
ged, and had a drag in his walk like a 

rover, which he assisted by a hazel 
switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the 
side of Coleridge, like a runnning foot- 
man by a state coach, that he might not 
lose a syllable or sound that fell from 
Coleridge’s lips.” 

They reach Linton at midnight, and 
are regaled with some excellent rashers 
of fried bacon and Bes: and on the 
morning of the second day they break- 
fast luxuriously, in an old-fashioned par- 
lor, on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, in the 
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very sight of the bee-hives from which 
it had been taken, and a garden full of 
thyme and wild flowers. 

This entire essay is capitally written ; 
the characters are drawn with boldness 
and spirit; health and happiness are 
borne along on every breeze ; the clouds 
float gracefully over the clear heavens ; 
and there is a perfume from the soil like 
that from newly turned up ground. The 
spirit of youth adds a zest and flavor to 
every word, and it was written when 

itt’s powers were matured. In 1802 
Hazlitt went to Paris to visit the Louvre, 
and during his stay in that city, he stu- 


died the art zealously, copying many of 
the master-pieces of Titian a Raphael. 
Titian was his favorite painter. It seems 


that he had no teacher in painting, but 
his ardent will bore him through all diffi- 
culty. He had a natural feeling for the 
beautiful and true in form and color. 
The misfortune was that he saw too far. 
He wished to be a great artist at one 
bound, to erect a glorious structure, with- 
out the trouble of foundations or scaf- 


foldings : 
** from the root 


Springs lighter the green stalk; from 
thence the leaves 

More airy; last the bright consummate 
flower.” 


In 1803, he returned to England, and 
made a professional tour through some 
of the midland counties. He was suc- 
cessful in obtaining sitters, and his pic- 
tures pleased others but not himself. He 
became diffident of his powers, and a 
painful feeling arose in his mind that he 
would never me famous as 2 paint- 
er. He finally relinquished the art, but 
his love for it reg to the ate oad 
as a critic on painting, he was uneq , 
He then temidd his Cevughte to literature, 
and in 1803, he went to London. He 
had now completed a work, on which he 
had been busy-for eight years; the only 
work on which he ever prided himself, 
an “ Essay on the Principles of Human 
Action.” He sought to establish in this 
treatise the natural disinterestedness of 
the human mind; or, that We seek the 
welfare of others, in the same way, and 
with the same motives with which we 
seek our own. It is a noble production, 
and, tomy mind, he worked out his theory 
successfully. If some think otherwise, 
still it was written to advance and digni- 
fy Luman nature ; not to lessen and de- 
pore it, as Hobbes, Mandeville, and 

ochefoucauld had attempted to do. The 
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style of this book is as dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit after a voyage; it looks 
like a mathematical demonstration. I 
select, however, one , “full of 
bounty brave,” that sparkles like a dia- 
mond, and sheds a golden light over the 
work. This is the passage that Southey 
said was something between the manner 
of Milton’s prose works and Jeremy Tay- 
lor. “There are moments in the life of 
a solitary thinker, which are to him what 
the evening of some great victory is to 
the conqueror and hero—though milder 
triumphs and long remembered with truer 
and deeper delight. And though the 
shouts of multitudes do not hail his suec- 
cess; though gay trophies, though the 
sounds of music, the glittering of arm- 
or, and the neighing of steeds do not 
mingle with his joy; yet shall he not 
want monuments and witnesses of his 
glory ; the deep forest, the willowy brook, 
the gathering clouds of winter, or the 
silent gloom of his own chamber, faith- 
ful remembrances of his ‘high endea- 
vor and his glad success,’ that as time 
passes by him with unreturning wing, 
still a n the consciousness of a spirit 
patient and indefatigable in the search of 
truth, and a hope of surviving in the 
thoughts and minds of other men.” 

He published, in 1806, a pamphlet with 
the title of “ Free Thoughts on Public 
Affairs,” written in a style of great force 
and purity, with much eloquence of rea- 
soning, and it evinces a warm loye for 
freedom. In 1807, he prepared -for Mr. 
Johnson, “ An Abridgement of Tucker’s 
Light of Nature Pursted ;” and also, in 
the sam year, he wrote a “ Reply to 
Malthus.” The year 1808 was 
by Hazlitt in writing an English Gram- 
mar, “ Eloquence of the British Senate,” 
(this work embraces the finest specimens 
of oratory, from the times of Charles I. 
down to those of Sheridan,) and “ Me- 
moirs of Holcroft.” In 1811, he resided 
in the house once occupied by Milton, 
the poet and patriot, which circumstance 
he commemorated by a small tablet placed 
at the back of the house. In 1813, he 
delivered a course of lectures upon the 
“ History and Progress of English Phi- 
losophy. > He was also, for a time, 
pecenpeeaay reporter for the Morning 

hronicle; but he gave it up, finding it 
too arduous for his feeble health, and 
that he had insensibly formed the habit 
of a frequent recourse to spirits, as a sti- 
mulant to a constitution already much 
impaired by study and sickness. From 
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this period, to the day of his death, he 
never tasted spirits or wine. I mention 
this, as a proof of his great resolution ; 
for he still frequented the same society, 
where the sparkling glass, the laugh, and 
repartee, went round. He endeavored to 
make himself amends for this loss, by 
quaffing large potations of tea, and 


** Keeping the palace of the soul serene.” 
Waller. 


In 1817, he published the “ Round Ta- 
ble.” ‘These volumes are, to the general 
reader, the most pleasing, perhaps, that 
Hazlitt ever wrote. They contain es- 
says on various subjects ; among the best, 
is that on the “ Character of Rousseau,” 
“On Pedantry,” “On the Catalogue 
Raisonné of the British Institution,” 
“On the Love of Life,” “On the Love 
of the Country,” “On John Buncle”— 
all written in a style of great eloquence 
and strength, easy, flowing, ani every 
page teeming with thought and beauty. 

1818, appeared a “ View of the Eng- 
lish Stage.” The finest criticisms in this 
book, are on the acting of Kean, Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Siddons, and on the singing of 
Miss Stephens. In the same year, he 
delivered, at the Surrey Institution, a 
series of lectures, “On the Comic Wri- 
ters,” “On the English Poets,” and on 
the “ Dramatic Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth.” These lectures were pub- 
lished in three separate velumes, and are 
choice reading. In 1819, his political 
essays were collected and published by 
Mr. Hone. There is in this work some 
of Hazlitt’s best writing, full of force and 
sincerity ; his heart was in what he wrote. 
The preface is glorious, and worthy of 
Milton—I know of nothing finer in all 
of Hazlitt’s writings. In this same vo- 
lume are to be found, “ Illustrations of 
Vetus ”—the best thing, according to 
Godwin, that Hazlitt ever wrote; some 
powerfully written and bitter attacks on 
the renegades, Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth ; “ Essay on Owen’s View 
of Society,” “On Court Influence,” “ On 
the Clerical Character,’ “ What is the 
People,” * “ On the Regal Character.” 

In this same year ap the famous 
“ Letter to William Gifford.” This ultra- 
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crepidarian critic, and» his malevolent re- 
marks, fall before the unsparing attack of 
Hazlitt, like 


** weeds before 
A vessel under sail.” 


His next work was the “ Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays.” No one has writ- 
ten on Shakspeare with a keener in- 
sight into his writings, or a fonder a 
preciation of his genius. I need only 
refer to his remarks on Hamlet, Romeo 
and Juliet, The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, As You Like It, and The 
Twelfth Night. It must have been 
about this time, that a little volume called 
“ Characteristics” was first published. 
It contains the germs of many of Haz- 
litt’s finest essays. In 1823, “Liber 
Amoris” was published. I have heard 
objections made to this work, but I can 
see nothing objectionable in it. It only 
shows the overpowering eflects of love, 
even on the strongest intellect, when 
judgment deserts its post, and passion has 
“sole sovereign sway and masterdom.” 
There is sunshine and storm in it, 


** love and grief, 
Which commonly (the more the pity) 
dwell 
As inmates both together.”—Daniel. 


Besides, there are portions of it intensely 
affecting, which make their way to the 
heart, there to remain forever. The 
deep feeling, and retrospective glance to 
his childhood, in the following passage, 
will illustrate my meaning : “I had part- 
ed with her in anger, and each had spok- 
en words of high disdain, not soon to be 
forgiven. Should I ever behold her 
in? Where go and die far from her? 
In her sight there was Elysium; her 
smile was heaven; her voice was 
enchantment; the air of love waved 
around her, breathing balm into m 
heart; for a little while I had sat wit 
the gods at their golden tables, both livin 
and loving. But now Paradise barre 
its doors against me ; I was driven from 
her presence, where rosy blushes and de- 
licious sighs, and all soft wishes dwelt, 
the outcast of nature and the scoff. I 
thought of the time when I was a little, 





* The reader will recollect General Foy’s comprehensive answer to the interrogatory of 


an ultra: ‘‘Qu’est ce — c’est que Paristocratie ? Le v: i 
cle c’est la ligue, c’est la coalition, de ceux, gvi veulent consommer 


au dix-neuvieme sie 


e vais vous le dire , said Foy, l’aristocratie 


sans produire, vivre sams travailler, tout savoir sans rien avoir appris, envahir tous les 
honneurs sans les avoir merites, occuper toutes les places sans etre en etat de les remp\er-’, 
Foy’s sayings and speeches were as sharp as his sword. 
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happy, careless child; of my father’s 
house; of my early lessons; of my 
brother’s picture of me when a boy; of 
all that had since happened to me, and 
of the waste of years to come.” Liber 
Amoris is an instructive comment on 
Mirabel’s saying, that a man may as soon 
make a friend by his wit, or a fortune by 
his honesty, as win a woman with plain- 
dealing and sincerity. : 

In 1824, appeared “ Sketches of the 
Principal Picture Galleries in England.” 
Finer criticisms on paintings were never 
written ; we literally see 

** The Titian stroke, the Guido air.” 

Prior. 

There is a heartiness in Hazlitt’s ad- 
miration for the great masters, and it 
seems as if their quiet and rich beauties 
had sunk deep into his heart, early in 
life, and that he mused on them through 
long, silent years, and at last in order to 
show his intense love, no course was left 
but to “bare his swelling heart.” How 
beautiful are the opening remarks on the 
different galleries and collections, on that 
of Mr. Angerstein, on the Dulwich Gal- 
lery, on that of the Marquis of Stafford, 
and on the pictures at Burleigh House. 
The description of his visit to Burleigh 
is most affecting; and the remarks on 
his youth and youthful feelings, “ those 
skies and suns so pure,” is one of the 
best passages in his writings. 

In this year, also, was published by Mr. 
Colburn, “ Table Talk ;” two volumes of 
“ Essays on Men and Manners,” and two 

ears after, two more volumes were pub- 
ished, with the title of “The Plain 
Speaker.” These four volumes contain 
an almost innumerable number of exqui- 
site essays. Among those which I like 
best are, “ Onthe Pleasure of Painting,” 
“On Living to One’s Self,’ “On a 
Landscape of Nicolas Poussin,” “On 
Going a Journey,” Why Distant Objects 
Please.” The prodigality of genius, 
richness of lan , and aptness of 
illustration displayed in these essays are 
wonderful. In 1825, appeared “The 
Spirit of the Age,” or “ Contemporary 
Portraits.” Among these are fine-drawn 
characters of Bentham, Godwin, Cole- 
ridge, Horn Tooke, Byron, Southey, 
Wordsworth, Mackintosh, Jeffrey. and 
others, with remarks on their writings. 
In this same year, appeared his “ Selec- 
tions from the British Poets,’ which has 
since gone through several editions. 

In 1826, was published “Notes of a 
Journey, through France and Italy.” 
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There are in this work some excellent 
remarks on the French and Italian char- 
acter and manners, on pictures, and on 
French actors and acting. The best de- 
scriptions are of Ferrara and Venice. 
You walk “tie wide and grass-grown 
streets” of the one, and the other rises in 
its glittering glory from the bosom of the 
deep. He remained some fifteen weeks 
in Switzerland, at the “ Campagna Gela- 
mont,” near Vevay. He was delighted 
with the quiet, retired life he led there, 
and says, “ days, weeks, months, and even 
years might have passed on with but the 
season’s difference. We breakfasted at 
the same hour, and the tea-kettle was al- 
ways boiling, an excellent thing in 
housewifery ; a /ounge in the orchard for 
an hour or two, and twice a week we 
could see the steamboat creeping, like a 
spider, over the surface of the lake; a 
volume of the Scotch novels, (to be had 
in every library on the continent, in Eng- 
lish, French, German or Italian, as the 
reader pleases.) or M. Galignani’s Paris 
and London Observer, amused us till 
dinner time; then tea, anda walk till 
the moon unveiled itself “ apparent queen 
of night,” or the brook, swollen with the 
transient shower, was heard more dis- 
tinctly in the darkness, mingling with the 
soft, rustling breeze ; and the next morn- 
ing the song of peasants broke upon re- 
freshing sleep, as the sun glancing 
among the clustering vine leaves, or the 
shadowy hills, as the mists retired from 
their summits, looked in at our windows.” 
In 1830, his life of Napoleon appeared. 
This is a masterly production. It is the 
best life of that extraordinary man that 


has as yet been written, for it is the most ~ 


impartial. It is a just and noble tribute 
of respect and admiration for one whose 
“fame folds in the orb of the earth.” 
The “ Life of Titian,” and “ Conversa- 
tions with Northcote,” were also pub- 
lished this year, and this brings me to 
his tomb. 


“Here may thy storme-bett vessell safely 
ryde ; 

This is the port of rest from troublous 
toyle, 

The woride’s sweet inn from paine and 
wearisome turmoyle.”— Spenser. 


Keats beautifully says : 


« Life is but a day ; 

A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep, 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous 
steep 
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Of Montmorenci. * * * * * * # 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
The reading of an ever changing tale ; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or 

care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.” 


These sweet verses are not applicable 
either to the life of the young poet who 
wrote them, or tothat of Hazlitt. From 
the beginning of his career to its close, 
“an arrowy shower” of unjust and 
malevolent criticism was poured upon 
his head by the government critics. His 
habits, manners, and character, were 
shamelessly vilified. “When a true 
genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this sign, that all the 
dances are in confederacy against him.”* 
Hazlitt dedicated his life and talents tothe 
cause of the people, and he never swerved 
from them to the side of arbitrary power. 
He did not stand debating the question 
with himself, “ like an old lawyer between 
two fees,” but at once embraced the 
cause of justice and humanity, and re- 
mained true tothem. He saw the friends 
of his youth fall from his side, and become 
the assertors of the divine right of kings : 
still ke kept fearlessly and unflinchingly 
on his way, and died with the colors 
wrapped around him, beneath which he 
had so bravely fought. 


** One doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison 
liking.” 


The government critics had this a 
sage in view, when they uttered their 
verdicts against Hazlitt; and he, at times 
annoyed by this injustice, would attach 
an undue importance to the success 
arising from a display of physical strength 
and skill, and wrote long and labored 
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essays to prove their superiority over the 
productions of the mind. His great am- 
bition was to excel as. a racket player. 
He would devote whole days to this 
amusement, and seldom took up his pen 
except from necessity. Still, he would 
often leave London, and retire to a place 
called Winterslow Hut, on the borders of 
Salisbury Plain. ‘There, without books, 
and without company, he would dash off 
a volume in a short time, devoting the 
day to wandering about in the woods and 
fields, and the evening to composition. 
Hazlitt’s political opinions rendered him 
obnoxious to the government, and hin- 
dered many from reading his writings 
and doing him justice. His fame is now 
ripening, and posterity will assuredly 
class him with those master spirits that 
have adorned the earth, and shed a light 
on human nature. “ During an author’s 
life, fame is often anlsed on him, in 
right of something connected with his 
personal character, and extraneous to the 
merit of his writings. But this effect 
ceases with his own personal existence ; 
his literary productions will, after his 
death, be estimated correctly ; favor will 
not exalt them, censure or prejudice will 
not be able to sink or depreciate them ; 
they will be judged impartially by their 
intrinsic qualities alone.” 

Allan Cunningham says, that Hazlitt 
had great powers of pleasing when he 
chose to exert them. His conversational 
powers were surpassingly fine; he was, 
in the best sense of the word, a converser, 
for “ talking is not always to converse.” 
The authors he most admired, were 
Shakspeare, Burke, and Rousseau. 
Leigh Hunt, in the Indicator, observes, 
“W.H., I believe, has no books except 
mine; but he has Shakspeare and 
Rousseau by heart.” 

G. F. D. 





_ _* Swift. 
} Sir Egerton Brydges. 
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LATEST CURRENT PRICES OF METALS. 


LONDON, NOVEMBER 27, 1845. 





£s. £s. d, £s. £2. d. 
Irnon—Bar a..Wales..ton 8 15— 9 00 Copper-Ordin, sheets, /b. 0 0— 0 010 
« ,London.. 0 0—10 00 * bottoms... 0 0—0O Oll 
Nailrods ‘ 0 0—1015 0 Chilian, incakes 0 0— —— 
Hoop (Staf.)“* 11 5—11100 Tin—Com.blocksg,cwt, 0 O— 418 0 
Sheet “ “.. 0 0-13 00 OF IEE eantoconnse 0 0— 4196 
Bars © * “«., 1l O—1L100 Refined ............ - 0 0—5 10 
Welsh cold- Straits 4 ........ we O O— 413 6 
blast found- 5 5— 5100 EET 9 0—5 30 
ty pig .... Trn-PLatres—Ch.ICi,bor 1 9— 111 0 
Scotch pig b,Clyde 3 10— 312 0 «1X... 1 15— 1170 
Rails, average ..... 0 0— 9150 Coke, IC ........... 0 0O—1 60 
Russian,CCNDe.0 0— —— OE pis 0 0— 1120 
” PSI....0 O— —— Leav—Sheet,’......ton 19 5—1910 0 
-— Gourieff 0 0— —— Pig, refined ....... 0 0—21 00 
“ Archangel 0 0—1310 0 * common .....18 5—1810 0 
Swedish d,on the spot 11 10—12 0 0 * Spanish,inbd 17 10—18 0 0 
** Steel, fagt. 0 0—16 00 “* American... 0 0— 
«6 kegsel4 15—15 00 Sperter—(Cake) /....... 0 0-19 50 
Coprrer—Tile f ........... 0 O—87100 Z1nc—(Sheet)m export* 0 0—28 0 0 
Tough cake ....... 0 O—S8100  QUICKSILVER 7”. ........ ib. 0 0-0 46 
Best selected ..... G O0—91100 
a Discount 24 per cent. 6 Net cash. ¢ Discount 24 per cent. _d Ditto. eln 
kegs sand j-inch. fDiscount3percent.  g Ditto2spercent. _h Net cash, in bond. 
t Discount 3 per cent. k Ditto 24 percent. _1 Net cash. m Discount 14 per cent. 
n Discount 14 per cent. * For home use it is $22. per ton. 


From our Correspondent. 


Inon.—Welsh and Staffordshire are stea- 
dy at quotations, with a fair demand ; in 
Scotch pigs there has been very little done 
this week; the recent failure of a very 
large operator at Glasgow, has had an un- 
favorable effect upon the market; in Rus- 
sian and Swedish nothing doing. 

Correr continues steady, as also Leap 
and Trn-PLATes. 

Tin remains very scarce, with buyers of 
English at quotations, for arrival—the 
transactions in Banca and Straits are very 
paragaal but stocks are low, and holders 

rm. 

In Specter nothing doing this week. 


From a Correspondent. 

English Iron continues firm; but the 
transactions during the week have been 
few. Scotch pig iron is quite neglected, 
owing to the failure at Glasgow of the 
principal operator in the article; it is, 


however, thought that it will be higher, as 
so few parcels are pressing on the market ; 
693. to 70s. cash has been offered for mixed 
Nos., and 71s. cash for No. 1, and refused. 
Swedish iron and steel are firm. English 
copper without alteration. English block 
tin is nominally 98s. 6d. Smelters being 
very reluctant in making sales, Banca has 
been sold this week at 5/. 3s. Straits 
scarce. Tin-plates are in fair demand at 

uotations. In English lead there is little 

oing. Spelter has been sold in small par- 
cels during the week at 19/. 5s. 


GLASGOW PIG-IRON TRADE. 


Nov. 25.—This week the trade has been 
rather deressed, by reason of an extensive 
failure. Prices have declined, and may 
to-day be quoted at 68s. 6d. for No. 3 ; 69s. 
6d. for mixed Nos., and 71s. for No. 1— 
cash in 14 days. For immediate cash, 
mixed numbers was sold to-day at 68s. 6d. 
and 69s. 





The Foreign Miscellany, not being of 
number. That department wi!l hereafter, 


eat importance, has been left out of this 
ginning with next month, be enlarged and 


improved, and a chapter of Domestic Miscellany added. 
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CRITICAL 


Review of T. L. M‘Kenney’s Narrative 
of the Causes which, in 1814, led to 
Gen. Armstrong’s resignation of the 
War Office. By Kosciusko Arm- 
sTRONG. New York, 1846. 


Probably many of our readers recollect 
M‘Kenney’s Memoirs, a work containing 
some interesting matter, and much valua- 
ble, “* if true,” information ; but in many 
places unnecessarily diffuse, and in some 
obtrusively egotistical. Among other pub- 
lic characters freely commented on in these 
Memoirs, is the late General Armstrong, 
who is indeed handled without gloves. it 
is generally safer to attack the dead than 
the living; the rule, however, is subject 
to numerous exceptions, and in the present 
instance, Mr. M‘Kenney has evidently 
“waked up the wrong passenger.” Mr. 
Kosciusko Armstrong, a gentleman of con- 
siderable literary attainments, and holding 
the pen of a ready writer, has come to the 
rescue of his father’s reputation, in the 
a aa whose title heads this notice. 

hatever conclusion may be arrived at 
20) BN the matter at issue, there can 
be but one opinion as to the succinct, lucid 
and gentlemaniy manner in which it is 
here set forth. Caustic and indignant as 
Mr. A. is, he nowhere exceeds the bounds 
of good taste and propriety. We have not 
had time to study the controversy yery 
thoroughly, but the two points in it that 
principally struck us are these : 

1. Mr. M‘Kenny taxes General A. with 
want of foresight, and ignorance of the 
enemy’s plans, and says that ‘‘after Com- 
modore Barney had been forced to blow 
up his flotilla in the Patuxent,” he him- 
self suggested to the General, in the course 
of a hurried conversation on horseback, 
(the President being of the party,) that 
**the enemy would be upon them before 
daylight next morning ;” to which Gen. 
A. replied, “* They can have no such in- 
tention ; they are foraging, I suppose, and 
if an attack is meditated by them on any 
place, it is Annapolis.” To which Mr. 
Kosciusko Armstrong replies: 

That as all the witnesses of the “ conver- 
sation” are dead, it is impossible to prove 
or disprove Mr. M‘K’s. assertion directly ; 
but as the highest indirect refutation, he 
cites passages from several letters written 
by the General immediately previous to the 
time specified, in which a very different 
opinion is expressed. That General A. 
doubted what the enemy's intentions were, 
he admits, but maintains that “nothing 
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NOTICES. 


short of omniscience” could have prevent- 
ed this doubt, the British themselves having 
no settled plan’of operations from the first, 
as he proves by references to their own ac- 
count of the affair 

2. Mr. M‘K. says: ** While engaged in 
throwing up batteries at the foot of Wind- 
mill Hill, Gen. A. rode on the ground. 
The impression had become universal, 
that, as Secretary of War, he had neglect- 
ed to prepare the necessary defences, and 
that, owing to this neglect, the capitol had 
been desecrated, and the glory of our arms 
tarnished. Charles Carroll, of Bellevue, 
the moment Gen. A. rode upon the ground, 
met him, and denounced him openly and 
vehemently, as the cause of all the disasters 
that had befallen the city ; when with one 
impulse, the officers said to General Smith : 
*« There, sir, are our swords; we will 
not employ them, if General Armstrong is 
to command us in his capacity of Secretary 
of War; but we will obey the orders of 
any other member of the Cabinet. At 
the same time the men at the batteries 
threw down their spades, avowing a like 
resolve. * * * The message delivered to 
President Madison was in accordance with 
the above to the letter.” 

Answer. That there isho proof of Gen. 
A’s, ever having been at Wind-mill Hill. 
That the story of Carroll’s open denuncia- 
tion is now heard for the first time, having 
never been promulgated by Wilkinson or 
any other of the General’s opponents. 
That if the city was undefended, General 
A. could not be to blame for it, as he was 
prevented, by a special order, from having 
anything to do with the management of the 
troops in the field. That the refusal to 
obey him was the result of a movement 
concocted by some of Monroe’s friends, 
including M‘Kenney himself. 

We have already adverted to the high 
tone and good temper of this pamphlet. 
It has another merit, equally rare among 
us—its brevity. All the points at issue 
are disposed of in twenty small pages, a 
terseness much to be commended at this 
time, when there is so very much of that 
“ easy writing,” which is not only “ hard,” 
but actually impossible, reading. 

{Since the above notice was written, 
Mr. M‘Kenney has published a letter ask- 
ing a suspension of public opinion, till he 
can procure the requisite documents from 
Washington, and in the mean time denying, 
in toto, Mr. Armstrong’s charges of con- 
spiracy, &c. So the quarrel stands for the 
present.] 
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The History of Civilization, from the 
Fali of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. By F. Guizor 
(the Prime Minister of France). Trans- 
lated by Witt1am Hazuirr, 4 vols. 
Svo. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
1846. 

A History of Civilization will of course 
include that of the Church, of the State, 
and of the social manners. M. Guizot’s 
work, dividing itself into two parts, the 
first of European civilization in general, 
the second of French civilization, is an 
arrangement of facts and illustrations from 
the old French chronicles, knit together 
by a line of argument in defence of that 
course of condensation and centralization, 
which ended in the production of one 
French nation, with their one city of Paris, 
uader their one despot and their well-gov- 
erned House of Deputies. 

In this arrangement, beginning with the 
early Christian Church, with feudalism 
and feudal manners, M. Guizot traces the 
Third Estate, showing how the municipal 
towns arose ; how they aided their then 
weak-handed monarch ; and how, by a nat- 
ural strengthening of each other the mon- 
archy and the townspeople gradually ¢ ver- 
mastered the aristocracy ; contending with 
them in all manner ot ways through a 
course of ten centvvies; until at length 
the townspeople, or Third Estate, sudden- 
ly found itself master, and after having 
crushed or exiled all its aristocracy, ended 
in a freak with killing its king. 

M. Guizot does not indeed present the 
matter in so raw a phrase, but in aphiloso- 
phical and elegant manner ‘‘ developes” it. 

In this long battle of the people and 
their king against the ‘petty tyrants of 
feudalism, the church, or more properly 
the religion, of the French people, plays 
its part. First, as the patron and sustainer 
of letters and the teacher of the people— 
then as a mad enthusiast, darkening the 
counsel of reason by words without know- 
es a now mediating between the people 
and their oppressors, now oppressing and 
robbing in its turn. 

The manners too have their share ;— 
hereditary opulence at first gives dignity 
and authority to the eldest son. In the 
privacy of the castle, elegance and liberal 
arts are cultivated, and polite learning 
takes its rise among the nobility, producing 
a Froissart, a Count de Foix,a Montaigne. 

In the towns of Italy, of the Netherlands, 
and Southern France, ideas of liberty ori- 
ginate, and here and there a man of the 
people, a Philip Van Arteveldt, appears. 
As the wealth of the towns increases, the 
mercnants become rivals of the nobles: 
arts, sciences, manufactures, philosophy 
and moral criticism, are cultivated under 
the protection, now of the people and now 
ofthe monarch. The Third Estate, spite 


of superstition and nobility, gradually 
strengthens and enlightens itself; by and 
by it becomes (what it now is) the Na- 
TIon ; and the church and better classes 
sink into comparative insignificance. 

Monsieur Guizot’s method is the philo- 
sophical I'rench one, which begins with 
an idea, and rakes up facts to illustrate it. 
He begins with the idea of civilization, 
that it consists in the production of such a 
condition of society as will suffer a free 
development of all the powers of the 
man—be their direction religious, political, 
or social—an idea which few will gainsay. 
But M. Guizot, it must be remembered, is 
a despotic minister of the most despotic 
king in Europe ; and accordingly the idea 
of centralization, or of bringing all powers, 
of whatever name, under one head, rides 
dominant in his book as in his mind, 

He commits the error of tnaking French 
civilization the type of civilization in 
general ; a position against which the 
English historian may advance grave ob- 
jections. Feudalism in England gave rise 
to the idea, not of popular liberty under 
despotism of any kind, but of individual 
liberty as we have itin America. Indeed, 
it is impossible to concede M. Guizot the 
position assumed in this his most admi- 
rable and delightful work. It cannot 
be admitted, on this side the water, 
that French civilization is the typicai 
kind for these days. M. Guizot and his 
king are in too great a danger of the 
emeute and the assassin, to permit him to 
utter such a proposition. hat with its 
one city, its one despot, its Jesuit intrigue, 
its persecuted Protestantism, its raging 
Atheism, and its “‘ Literature of Despair’ 
(as Goethe once named it); what with its 
antiseptic wars, its bastions (a Bastille 
drawn out around the city), its Chamber 
of Deputies, so well governed by the Min- 
istry ; the French cannot be admitted as the 
typical, or most freely developing nation. 


Dr. Hooper’s Vade Mecum ;: or, Manual 
of the Principles and Practice of Phy- 
sic. With additions by Jas. Stewart, 
A.M., M.D., Fellow of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, author of “* A 
Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Children,” &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1846. 





This is one of the few books of practical 
medicine which have attained a universal 
reputation. Though not free from the ex- 
ploded errors of the older English school of 
medicine, as, for example, the use of bleed- 
ing and drastic purgatives in serious atonic 
apoplexy, a treatment which is pretty sure 
to fix the disease upon the patient; the 
use of purges for Melancholie ; of anti- 
phlogistics for delirium tremens ; of local 
depletion for spinal irritation, &c., &c., 
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with a hundred other irrational prescrip- 
tions of the old stamp. We may venture 
to recommend the book for its excellent 
descriptions of diseases, and the valuable 
physiological information contained in it, 
A reader who will discreetly pass over the 
heads of treatment and the prescriptions, 
may read the book with considerable bene- 
fit. 
The Water Cure in Chronie Dis- 
eases. By J.B. Gutury, M.D. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
1846. 





Medicine, like all the other sciences, is 
daily assuming more popular manifesta- 
tions, Every new theory its professors 
advance, is discussed by the press and in 
social circles. Amid all the evils conse- 
quent upon a superficial knowledge of 
subjects of vital importance—like the 
philosophy of health—we believe that the 
ultimate result is favorable, inasmuch as 
all controversy elicits, in its progress, more 
or less of truth—and truth gradually su- 
persedes errur—so that correct ideas of 
physical well-being obtain to far greater 
extent now than at any former period. 
This subject of water-cure is attracting at 
present a large share of attention. We 
believe that between the extremes of 
fanaticism and prejudice, there lies a re- 
gion of important facts which books, like 
the one before us, will tend to disseminate. 
Bulwer’s eloquence has been lavished 
upon this theme; but the most judicious 
and pleasant account of the matter we 
have seen is that of our own countryman, 


_ Mr. Calvert, in his ‘* Scenes and Thoughts 


in Europe.” We recommend Dr. Gully’s 

book to the profession and all interested in 

the subject. He stands high as a physi- 

sician, and writes in a learned and philoso- 

phical strain. 

The Modern Standard Drama. Vol- 
ume III, New York: William Taylor 
& Co., No, 2 Astor House. 1846. 


This is a collection of the most popular 
acting plays; and will prove a desirable 
addition to the library of every lover of 
dramatic literature. They are not arranged 
in chronological order. ‘ The Poor Gen- 
tleman ” precedes Hamlet, and ** Lend me 
Five Shillings” follows Othello. This 
very blending of the existent popular 
drama, is, however, an interesting illustra- 
tion of the prevalent taste. It gives us 
what has survived the lapse of time and 
the changes of fashion, side by side with 
the successful novelty of the hour. ‘The 
usefulness of the work for reference is en- 
hanced by the intelligent criticisms and 
remarks of the editor, Epes SaArcent, 
and each of the volumes is prefaced by a 
memoir of some distinguished performer, 
accompanied by a portrait. 
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Memoirs of American Governors. By 
Jacop Battery Moore. Vol.1.N. Y. 
Gates & Stedman, 126 Nassau st. 1846. 


This volume is the first of a series, de- 
signed to give, what has long been wanted, 
consecutive biographies of the American 
Governors. It embraces the six Governors 
of the ** Old Colony” of Plymouth, from 
the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620, to the 
union of the colony with that of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, in 1692, and the ten gov- 
ernors of the latter colony, from 1630, the 
date of its settlement, to the expulsion of 
Andros in 1689. 

So far as regards New England, the lives 
of the old governors furnish for the most 
part the history of the colonies. The 
stern old Puritans, who there administered 
the will of the people, whether expressed 
by the vote of the freeholders at large as 
in Plymouth, by that of the ‘* Great and 
General Court,” as in Massachusetts, or by 
the General Assembly of Representatives, 
as in the other colonies; those fierce com- 
pounds of priest, of soldier, and of states- 
man, were not only the rulers, but the fa- 
thers of their people. Bound up in spirit 
and in estate with the well-being of their 
communities, they identified themselves 
with their very existence. Their duties 
were as various as the exigencies of their 
colonies. They by turns negotiated with the 
savage tribes around them, or carried fire 
and the sword into their territories; they 
palavered the court of the mother country 
with most commendable assiduity, and ex- 
hibited, in the procurement of some char- 
tered privilege, the settlement of some dis- 
puted boundary, talents for diplomacy 
which a Wesselrode or a Metternich might 
have applauded ; they settled the founda- 
tions of the faith by dicta as infallible as a 
bull of Gregory, or of Pius ; they adjudged 
the fate of criminals, and settled the doom 
of heretics. In times of danger they shared 
the common peril; in times of famine and 
distress, the common misery. Had they 
fortunes, they devoted them with a liber- 
ality worthy the first ages of the Christian 
world; had they spiritual gifts, they ex- 
ercised them as freely for the glory of God 
and the building up of his Church. Par- 
ties there were, and factions from time to 
time, civil and religious ; periods of popu- 
larity and distrust, but the old magistrates 
of Puritandom, trod on their course, fear- 
less and unmoved, wrapped up in the ful- 
fillment of their mission, the patriarchs of 
the tribes of our modern Israel. 

The lives of many of them furnish ma- 
terials of historical romance, which, in the 
hands of one worthy of the task, are des- 
tined yet to body forth in that due mixture 
of truth and fiction with which Scott in- 
vested the tales of his own land, treasures 
not less abundant or attractive. To us 
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there is, even now, no reading more enti- 
cing than the simple narratives of trial and 
of triumph, with their quaint details, their 
earnest devotion, their stern bigotry, their 
self-denial, their patience in suffering, 
their trustful hope, in which the old 
chroniclers have recorded the infancy of 
New England, and the administrations of 
New England’s chiefs, 

The present volume does not add much 
to what already has been in some other 
form puns of mere historical matter, 
though the author has evidently searched 
well, and collated with judgment, all the 
existing authorities on the subject. Butas 
regards the biographical sketches, the real 
object of the work, particularly of some in- 
dividuals less generally known, it does 

ive much that, to us at least, is new and 
interesting. The characters are drawn 
with fidelity and impartiality, and where 
facts are attainable, with detail enough to 
give all the individuality possible to men 
among whom there exists an almost family 
likeness. The next volume, we under- 
stand, will comprise the governors of the 
remaining New England Colonies until the 
termination of the Colonial Independence 
and their formation into provinces. The 
third will enter upon a field almost entire- 
ly new, the lives of the early governors of 
Virginia, and so on in succession through 
the rest. 

Mr. Moore, the author of this work, is 
extensively and favorably known as, for 
many years, the editor of one of the best 
conducted papers in New England. He 
has since occupied a confidential place in 
the Post Office department at Washington. 
Possessing unwearied industry, a devoted 
attachment to historical investigation, 
with a style easy and natural, he is admira- 
bly qualified for the successful completion 
of the laborious, but interesting task he has 
now commenced. The volume is well print- 
ed, on good paper, and is embellished with 
a steel engraving of Governor Winslow, and 
excellent lithographs of Sir Henry Vane, 
John Endicott and the Elder Winthrop. 
Letters on Astronomy, addressed to a 

Lady, in which the elements of the 

Science are familiarly explained, in 

connection with its literary history, 

with Engravings. By Denison Oum- 
sTeaD, LL.D. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 


These are a very clear and excellent se- 
ries of observations on all the more popular 
topics of astronomical knowledge. The 
style, as was to be expected in letters to a 
lady, is more easy and familiar than is 
usual in this author’s scientific writings. 
The book is full of apt illustrations, and 
presents, with suitable perspicuity, nearly 
everything that need be known by the 


neral reader. On the whole, the only 
ault we have to find is the eternal use of 
the word ** hence.” We remember it of 


‘old. In this book, among other instances, 


** Hence, from this cause,” is a trifle tau- 
tological. — 


Sailor’s Life and Sailor’s Yarns. By 
Caprain RINGBOLT. 


This is a neat little book, published by 
Francis. It rests one’s eyes and one’s 
heart to read it, but not one’s risibles. 
There is much humor and humanity, and 
some pathos in this little work. The first 
story is the best. It made our heart run 
over at our eyes. The practical observa- 
tions, and the plea for the improvement of 
sailors, should recommend the book to all 
who would do good to a large and neglected 
class of men. Captain Ringbolt is a wit, 
(we have heard him tell a better story than 
any in his book,) but he is something bet- 
ter. He has a sailor’s heart in a captain’s 
bosom—a very desirable thing for sailors. 
lf we ever go Capt. R’s. way at sea, we 
shall certainly take passage with him. 


The Italian Reader, Edited by Signor 
Forest1. New York: Appleton & Co. 


Instead of meaningless phrases and 
thrice-repeated extracts, appended to unin- 
telligible rules, we have in this volume a 
beautiful selection from the choicest prose 
of the Italian language. The work is 
prepared by Signor Foresti, the Professor of 
Italian Literature in Columbia College—a 
well known exile, of character and attain- 
ments, who has been for many years resi- 
dent in this country. He has chosen for 
the purpose the writings of standard mod- 
ern authors—many of which are inaccessi- 
ble to the general reader. Difficult pas- 
sages are elicited in notes, and a running 
commentary unites the extracts into an in- 
telligible whole. The passages from Botta, 
Foscolo, Verri, Bini, &c., are selected 
with rare taste and judgment, and are 
not only beautiful examples of style, 
but possess intrinsic interest. Indeed, 
although intended asa reader to initiate 
students of the language, it is an attractive 
volume for the adepts in Italian to revive 
their most pleasant associations with that 
musical tongue. We wish, by the way, 
that more attention were paid among us to 
a lan and literature, from which so 
much of the fine fancy and mellowness 
and richness of style, of our own early 
English writers was drawn. We say “‘ our 

»” for we hold that the literature of 
England, previous to the reign of Charles 
II., belongs as much to us as to the modern 
inhabitants of Great Britain, who speak 
but the same inherited language, and are 
but the descendants of the same stern, 
imaginative generations. 


























